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LITTLE MISS MUFFET 



A PREAMBLE 

Miss Muffet's Diary is a pathetic thing. It is absurd 
and young ; reading it one smiles at its sheer youthful- 
ness. The Elderly Person who first read it spoke of 
it as an Exuberance of Infancy. There is such a 
blind faith displayed in places, like that of a child 
kneeling down to pray for fine weather on his birth- 
day. 

"Foolish baby," say the grown-ups. "Will the 
sun be made to shine for you in particular? And re- 
member how naughty you were yesterday! Why 
should God work a miracle for a bad boy ?" 

At least, that is what they might say, were they 
given to moral talk. More likely they would smile 
indulgently at the pretty trustfulness of the small 
child. 

Well, that same spirit was in Miss Muffet, as her 
Diary shows. 

"Things must end up all right," she declares at the 
close of one difficult day; and elsewhere she writes: 
"I have a sort of feeling that Something Jolly will 
come out of this misery." 

And again : "A beastly day ! God must have some- 
thing up His sleeve, to make all this worth while." 

i 
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There you are, you see! Always a preposterous 
theory coolly set forth that the Almighty had His eye 
upon little Miss Muffet The impudence of it is de- 
licious. In other moods she is pompous or gloomy, or 
shocked at her own wickedness, or inordinately happy ; 
but always she is childish. 

You smile when you meet with such a passage as 
this: 

"Saw P. H. and let him kiss me. Am growing more 
wicked every day." 

And this: 

"Feel sad always nowadays. Keep wondering 
whether I shall ever be happy again." 

It is like watching an emotional child abandoned 
to its mood. Her feelings are quaintly intense, her 
gravity when she examines herself is overwhelming. 

There seem to have been few incidents in her ca- 
reer. Her dreams were slow in coming true, and the 
time of waiting was monotonous and difficult. 

But then, what princess of the fairy-tales was satis- 
fied at once? Cinderella's Diary would have made sad 
reading before the joining of the Fairy Godmother. 

"Swept the drawing-room, and dressed my sisters 
for a grand At Home." 

That would have been the kind of matter on each 
page. And Jack of beanstalk fame would have record- 
ed daily the progress of his little plant, with perhaps 
a sum or two in the margin to see how they stood with 
the tradesmen. As for the Sleeping Beauty, she waited 
for the Prince in happy inactivity, safely removed from 
tidings and events. 

Therefore, you will not wonder why Miss Muffet's 
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Diary contained so few exciting pages. She too was a 
princess, living in just such a world as that of the 
fairy books, meeting with ogres and witches, falling 
a prey to evil spells; yet forever being rescued by 
the fairies out of every bad plight. 

But because this is a modern fairy-tale, you may not 
see these things so clearly. You even may miss the 
magic altogether. Yet it will be there all the same, for 
the world behind the moon shone as brightly for Miss 
Muffet as for Cinderella, and was as real and near. 
It is only my words that will come between you and 
the wonder, snatching at immortality with mortal 
hands. 



CHAPTER I 

"I want to Live!" declared Miss Muffet, and she 
spoke with emphasis. 

Her family looked at her askance. They cordially 
disliked the idea of Life in connection with a young 
girl. Said as Miss Muffet said it, the word itself 
sounded horrid. They had mental pictures of suffra- 
gettes and boarding-houses and old maids. Mrs. Muf- 
f et's Companion even went so far as to think of Bold 
Bad Men. 

"My dear, don't be silly!" said the Rev. Lionel 
Muffet. "There is no such thing as an independent 
woman. Women were born for a home life, and with- 
out it they become battered spinsters." ' 
Daddy, you're unenlightened," said his daughter. 
Woman isn't a domestic animal, and it's unfashion- 
able to think she is in this generation. Anyhow, I'm 
going to have a Career." 

There was a heavy pause, while the attacking party 
saw to its weapons. Mrs. Muffet was the second in 
the arena. 

"Daddy is right, Angela," she said. "Mind you, 
I'm perfectly fair and open-minded, and I think that 
a great deal of good is being done by women these 
days. But if you want to get married, it's simply silly 
to cut yourself adrift. You would lose your complex- 
ion quite soon, and begin to look tired and draggled. 

4 
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You're not strong 1 enough to hold your own in the 
world — physically, I mean. Besides, what could you 
do?" 

"Journalism/' ventured Miss Muffet 

"And live in horrid lodgings by yourself, and go 
about alone at all hours? No, dear, it really wouldn't 
do." 

"Oh, mummy, I could stay in a boarding-house" 

Mrs. Muffet's Companion became alert at this. A 
boarding-house ! Immediately she had a vision of Miss 
Muffet in the vicinity of a Dark Man. They were 
seated together on a velvet sofa in a room replete with 
cushioned seats, and many ladies and gentlemen in 
evening dress were going to and fro. The furniture 
was rich, the company smart, and the atmosphere un- 
deniably Fast. Even in the privacy of her mind the 
Companion whispered that word. Then she shud- 
dered. 

"Don't go, Angela," she begged. "That sort of life 
is so sordid." 

"Anyhow, it's Life," said Miss Muffet. "And you 
can't say that of this existence. I'm simply sick of 
doing the flowers and talking prettily to visitors. It 
isn't even as though I were a social success. I never 
know what to say when we've finished the weather, 
and I'm frightfully tactless. And then, the parish! 
No, I can't keep it up. I must begin to Live, though 
I die in the attempt." 

The Reverend Lionel frowned, playing nervously 
with the marmalade-spoon. 

"Your perspective is all wrong," he declared. "This 
feverish desire for change is an unworthy impulse 
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that should be checked. As I understand it, a lust for 
excitement is included among the Pomps and Vanities 
we have promised to forego. Wasn't it St. Augustine 
who said, 'The heart of man is restless without Thee* ? 
So, you see, these feelings of yours are significant of 
a spiritual want/' 

And the Rev. Lionel bit his toast with verve, while 
Miss Muffet sighed. 

"You're all against me/' she said. "But I'm going 
to be frightfully obstinate. You see, it's a crisis. Here 
am I at twenty-one without an object in life, or a single 
experience." 

"You're far, far better without them," put in the 
Companion, who was almost an authority on paper- 
backed fiction. 

"And so I'm going !" said Miss Muffet 

That, of course, was a challenge, and her parents 
took it up. 

"I fear that I must forbid it, Angela," said her 
father. "But I will extend your district so as to in- 
clude Merton Street. That will give you more to 
think about" 

"Oh, damn!" said Miss Muffet, and left the room 
in a rage. 

Needless to say, the company was pulverised. 
Never before had such a word been uttered aloud 
within those walls. The Rev. Lionel felt as though 
someone had bowed to him in church. He did not 
know what to do next. Ought he to write to the Bishop 
for advice? Or should he send for Angela and openly 
rebuke her ? It was excessively distressing. 

"It's all due to this dreadful modern literature," re- 
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marked Mrs. Muffet. "I found her reading a most 
disgusting book the other day. 'Blades of Grass' it 
was called, or some such title. Some of it was ab- 
solutely indecent, and the rest wasn't nice." 

"Whitman," murmured her husband. "Nasty 
writer." 

"Well, anyway, I hid the book, and left a copy 
of 'Paeans of Passion/ by Mrs. Whitlow Whiteing, on 
her dressing-table. If she must think of love, it had 
better be the nice kind. Don't you agree with me, 
Miss Slatterby?" 

The Companion nodded. "Yes, indeed, Mrs. Muf- 
fet. Some of these modern writers are so demoralis- 
mg." 

Mrs. Muffet blew upon the little fire beneath the 
spirit-lamp, and after two or three purposeful efforts, 
got it under. 

"Yes," she went on. "She's filling her mind with 
absurd ideas, as the result of all this reading. Only 
yesterday I picked up a book in her bedroom, and the 
first thing I saw was a long paragraph about abolish- 
ing marriage. The man said that we ought to be more 
childlike, and make love a game that might be left 
at any moment. Oh, he said the most scandalous 
things ! No wonder girls are led away by such stuff." 

Mr. Muffet turned the pages of his Church Times 
noisily during this conversation. He did not like the 
tone of it. He did not care to hear what wicked men 
were writing, nor to think that his dear wife should 
have touched pitch in this way. Angela was different 
She was a Reprobate, a Black Sheep, without any 
desire, apparently, to change her coat. But Mrs. Muf- 
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f et had a mind almost virginal, so her husband thought 
Anyhow, the whole matter was distressing. So much 
he intimated to the company by rapid flutterings of his 
paper and abrupt throat noises. i 

Mrs. Muffet understood. When Miss Slatterby ex- 
pressed an opinion that the world was in a peculiarly 
abandoned state, Mrs. Muffet shook her head mysteri- 
ously, then nodded it in the direction of her spouse. 
After that she moved her lips, and appeared to say: 
"He doesn't like it." Which pantomime was closely 
followed by the Companion, who was ever alert in her 
desire to find favour. 

Mrs. Muffet next spoke loudly and very clearly, as 
one addressing the deaf, on the subject of the new 
hen-run. Whereupon the Rev. Lionel ceased from his 
nervous movements, and began to feel at home again 
in the modest atmosphere so dear to Englishmen. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Muffet was a man of abnormal 
modesty. There were parts of the Church service that 
he had never yet been able to deliver with full voice, 
and he hated any person who saw him in his dressing- 
gown. When he visited his wife's relations in Bourne* 
mouth, he would spend hours each morning playing 
Bopeep behind his dressing-room door. Every now 
and then he would call to his wife in the adjoining 
room, who commanded a view of the passage. 

"Is there anyone in sight, dear?" 

And when she answered "No," how great was his 
joy ! For all this while his bath-water would be grow- 
ing colder and his dressing-time more limited. Clad 
in a robe of camel's hair, he would make his swift jour- 
ney down the corridor, and woe betide the person who 
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surprised that shy figure on his pilgrimage. I tell you 
there was no surer way of making Mr. Muffet your 
enemy than to see him in undress. He had a horror 
of nakedness in any form. He liked all his facts to be 
well draped, even as he had a weakness for pendulous 
glass things on gilt ornaments. There were three 
clocks in his drawing-room, and all were under glass. 

In view of this, you will better understand how re- 
pugnant to his nature was Miss Muffet's desire to Live. 
He drew back from it shuddering, seeing in it a sudden 
rude unveiling of all those things that he had trained 
her to ignore. The phrase was instinct with unpleasant 
revelations, it suggested a very orgy of undressing. It 
was simply too disgusting. He could not even discuss 
it with his wife. 

Rising impulsively, he sought his study and the con- 
solation of work. He would write his Sunday sermon 
now, he decided. And his text should be all about 
Pomps and Vanities. Reaching for his Bible, he 
turned the pages slowly with moistened thumb. At in- 
tervals he glanced at "The Soul's Awakening," which 
hung above his desk. He felt that he had all the prop- 
erties for being inspired. 

"Isn't he wonderful?" said Mrs. Muffet to Miss 
Slatterby. "These dreadful modern ideas disturb him 
terribly. He's writing a little essay for next week's 
Trumpeter called 'Signs of the Times/ in which he 
shows quite clearly that the end of the world must be 
at hand. That's his Conviction, you know. The Bishop 
was so interested in it when he came to tea. And Mr. 
Muffet was really roused. I saw him putting his 
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potato-cake into his pocket, he was so carried away. 
I interrupted just in time." 

"Dear Mr. Muffet I" sighed the Companion. "Some- 
times he is very dreamy and poetical." 

So they rhapsodised, while Miss Muffet made her 
bed with angry vigour in a demure room upstairs. 
She resented being held and bound. She wanted to 
Live, and she Jolly Well meant to Do It. 

"Oh, it's beastly !" she cried, as she shuffled a pillow 
into its clean case. "Simply intolerable! They treat 
me as though I were six. I bet it's mother who's 
sneaked 'Emancipation.' Miss Slatterby wouldn't have 
enough cheek. How dare they interfere like this! 
How dare they !" 

And Miss Muffet ruffled her hair with an indignant 
hand, just as a mortified parrot ruffles his feathers. 

"I suppose they think I'm going to live here for 
ever, browsing on Mrs. Whitlow Whiteing and the 
Church Times, getting fat and beastly, and visiting 
dirty people all day long. Oh, damn— damn — damn! 
But I'm Jolly Well Going to Get Out!" 

Pray don't be shocked, dear Reader, at Miss Muf- 
f et's language. Certainly it was not the best English, 
not classical, nor proper ; but there, even a saint needs 
an outlet at times. And Miss Muffet was a Reprobate. 
What brought her to that state, you ask? I would 
suggest that Hymns Ancient and Modern were the 
primary cause of her downfall, and the daily contem- 
plation of virtue a further means to the bad end. 

Perhaps you are surprised that Hymns A. and M. 
should be implicated. But it was so. I may say in ex- 
planation that Mr. Muffet was musical. He had gone 
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so far as to instal an American organ in the dining- 
room. That meant that they had music with their 
prayers. And since it would be idle to play voluntaries 
for the entrance of two maids, almost irreverent in- 
deed, the natural outcome of that organ was a hymn. 

Prayers, occurred twice a day, and on Thursdays 
there was a little intercession service after lunch. That 
meant three hymns on Thursday. And there was no 
exemption from prayers save for genuine illness. By 
genuine I mean any disease accompanied by a rise of 
temperature, Mrs. Muffet was very fond of home- 
nursing, and always kept a thermometer at hand. This 
was popped into the mouth of any sick member of the 
household, and if the result was ninety-nine point any- 
thing, bed took the place of prayers. Otherwise one 
must attend. 

Each person present took it in turns to choose a 
hymn, but nothing too difficult must be chosen, nor 
anything too high. Also, the selection must be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Muffet for his approval. Now, he had 
a subtle taste in hymns. He was an epicure, a gour- 
met, a connoisseur, a master hymnist. It was by no 
means easy to satisfy him. It often happened that he 
changed the number proffered by Cook or another, be- 
cause some phrase used in one of the verses did not 
please him. He was extraordinarily whimsical about 
hymns. 

It comes to this, then, that all the hymns sung were 
virtually chosen by Angela or Miss Slatterby or Jane, 
but actually by Mr. Muffet. And that proved irritat- 
ing to his daughter. 

Only this morning she had chosen a jolly thing about 
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the resurrection morning, for which Mr. Muffet had 
substituted "Blest are the pure in heart. ,, That was 
one of his favourites. Another was a funeral chant 
beginning "Days and moments quickly flying." Per- 
haps that one was especially responsible for the de- 
pravity of Miss Muffet. She hated to be reminded that 
she would soon be lying in her grave. It made a poor 
beginning to the day. And then there was "Fierce 
raged the tempest," which Mr. Muffet often played 
because he liked the rippling accompaniment. 

His daughter hated them all. There was scarcely 
one that did not rouse the devil in her. It was a 
shocking state of things. 

"I might as well be in prison!" she cried, as she 
spread out the counterpane. "I'm just the victim of 
a Rotten System. I'm Abject ; I'm utterly and hor- 
ribly Curtailed." 

Having given vent to these impassioned statements, 
she flung herself upon the bed and wept. She was 
really and truly miserable. She did not look in the 
least a Heroine as she lay there with wildly beating 
feet Her hair was dishevelled ; her sobs were of the 
nasal sort accompanied by snuffles. In the more ro- 
mantic novels the girl's beauty is enhanced by tears. 
They steal down her cheeks in the most delightful 
way, and her nose remains uninfluenced. It happens 
after this fashion : 

"She came towards him weeping, her sweet eyes 
shining brighter through the tears that dimmed them 
ever so little, like dew upon the petals of a flower." 

I must own quite frankly that Miss Muffet, al- 
though a Heroine, did not cry like that. She wept 
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fiercely, hideously, disgustingly. She ( blew her nose 
with vigour and snorted and gulped, and was alto- 
gether horrid. It would have taken a great love to 
endure that spectacle unchanged. 

Fortunately, there was no one to look on, save the 
Sistine Madonna that had been her mother's present 
to her on her Confirmation. It would have been 
fatal had the Hero entered in that moment 

The remainder of the day passed cloudily. Miss 
Muffet's gloom was remarkable. Nothing like it is re- 
corded in history, save in the case of a king who never 
smiled. It was Gloom with a big G. 

And here I may as well pause to apologise for the 
riot of capital letters apparent in this book. I blame 
Miss Muffet's Diary for this outrage on humanity, for 
that volume is a fat feast of capitals. For instance, 
when Miss Muffet writes "I am a Beast," she does it 
as here shown. All the way through it is the same. 
And this in turn is due to the author of "Emancipa- 
tion," a certain Philip Hungerford. This man had a 
lust for capitals and pith. For a specimen of the lat- 
ter I would refer you to this passage on page 70 : 

"The Perversity of Things! Why shouldn't they 
escape — to-night? And yet, why should they? Then 
her voice swept up against him like a flood. 
Tm going!' she cried. 

'Go, and be damned !' said Timothy Twoshoes. 
"She moaned, and something rolled rather neatly 
to her feet. She was wearing patent-leather shoes, he 
noticed, a little cracked at the toes. Stooping, he picked 
up that precious ring. 
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" 'The Weirdness of it — the perversity. . . . It's 
damnable !' he said." 

Miss Muffet had just reached that speech, when the 
book was spirited away. But she had caught the trick 
of capitals by then. 

She adored the Hungerford style of love-making 
too. It simply captivated her. The Hero and Heroine 
frequently talked to one another about Life, and their 
conversations were held together by a string of ar- 
resting pet names and endearments. He called her 
"Smallest thing that ever was"; she called him "Big 
Brute," and so on. Miss Muffet loved it. She hoped 
that one day she would meet a man who would talk 
just so to her. 

Moreover, that wondrous book abounded in Ideas. 
The people in it were not, could not have been, con- 
tent with the philosophy of Hymns A. and M. They 
thought about things. They were deep and subtle. 
They were continually taking themselves to pieces to 
see how the human soul works. They were Enterpris- 
ing, Intelligent, Alive. They questioned Established 
Facts, questioned Accepted Principles, questioned 
God. 

Now, in Miss Muffet's village nobody questioned 
anything. They just Took Things for Granted. 

"And that's why they're half dead," said Miss Muf- 
fet. "They don't think." 

Philip Hungerford and his works made a beautiful 
contrast to these sluggards. He was vital all over, 
fiery, inspired, eager ; overflowing, as it were naturally, 
into wonderful eager books. Miss Muffet verily adored 
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him, capitals and all. She was sure that he must be 
quite the most beautiful creature God ever made. For 
she believed in God. Only, her God was ever so many 
miles away from church and the creed and Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. He was Something supremely 
fine, a few shades finer than Mr. Hungerford, a de- 
gree or so more vital. 

Furthermore, He was a humorist, and He was big — 
immeasurably big. Also, He had a tender spot for 
little Miss Muffet. That is why He shed a light of 
hope about her path, and sent fairies to deliver her. 
Perhaps it was He who caused those restless longings 
to disturb her, and that impulse to get free that eventu- 
ally pushed her out into the world. But of that I know 
nothing. I only know that Miss Muffet's Diary was an 
epic of rebellion on the evening of that turbulent day. 
In true Hungerford style, she confined herself to one 
gusty sentence. 

"A damnable day ! I must escape, or bust" 
Not the language of a Heroine, perhaps. But con- 
spicuously pithy. 



CHAPTER II 

Our Day of Deliverance is always nearer than we 
think. When we reach the utmost darkness, then 
Fairyland is imminent. And it was so with Miss Muf- 
f et. For what should she find on her plate next morn- 
ing but a note from a London editor accepting a MS. 
she had submitted. I may say that she had sent out 
at least five-and-twenty stories during the last year, 
sent them again and again to likely papers, with not 
one success. This, then, was her first acceptance. 

Only if you yourself have suffered the pains of 
authorship can you perfectly understand Miss Muffet's 
glee. It was unbridled, rampant, exquisite; it was 
Fulness of Joy. Holding that thin delicious sheet be- 
tween her fingers, she felt that now she was truly and 
indeed one of the glorious company of artists whose 
heritage is abundance of Life. She was even a fellow- 
worker with the divine P. H. It was an intoxicating 
moment. 

"We shall be pleased to offer you two guineas for 
the story. . ." 

"Oh, bother the old money 1" cried Miss Muffet. 
" . . And shall be glad to hear whether you are 
willing to accept thes^ terms. 

"Yours truly, 

"The Editor." 
16 
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"Oh, glorious — glorious I" shouted Miss Muffet, to 
the amazement of the breakfast-table. 

"My dear child, whatever is the matter?" asked 
Mrs. Muffet. "Has anything nice happened ?" 

Miss Muffet laughed at the poverty of the adjec- 
tive, and tossed the precious letter to her mother. 

"Read it," she said. "It's the most absolutely rip- 
ping thing that's happened to me yet" 

There was a pause, while Mrs. Muffet scanned the 
wonder. 

"Well, now, that's nice, isn't it?" she said. "An- 
gela has had a story taken by the Weekly Gossip, 
Lionel. They say they will give her two guineas for 
it." 

"I'm glad to hear it," said Mr. Muffet "A little 
success like that encourages one to persevere." 

"Now Angela will settle down to her writing," de- 
clared Miss Slatterby. "And we shan't hear any more 
about that horrid Career. I'm sure home journalism 
pays as well as any other kind, and it's far more com- 
fortable." 

Mrs. Muffet smiled approval upon Angela, as she 
returned the letter. 

"We must buy a copy of the paper, and read it 
aloud," she said. 

There the matter ended, so far as the Family was 
concerned. But not for Miss Muffet Oh, indeed 
no! She was a winged spirit that day. She was a 
rapturous being — a glorified soul. She was convinced 
that the door was set ajar at last. She could almost 
glimpse Fairyland through it. She was persuaded that 
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a kingdom waited for her feet, of which this was a 
foreshadowing. 

As she went through the duties of the day she 
sang foolish songs, or whistled or chuckled audibly. 
She no longer was bored. She was too tremendously 
glad to feel dull. 

They sang "Souls of men, why will ye scatter," at 
the evening prayers, and though she knew it was 
meant specially for her she didn't resent it in the least. 
She even went so far as to enjoy one or two of the 
more touching passages. The hymn assured her of 
God's kindliness towards all little mortals, and that 
was in keeping with her mood. The morning joy 
seemed to prove that God had her by the hand. Un- 
doubtedly He was leading her to pleasant pastures. 

And so this absurd Miss Muffet fell asleep that night 
with a placid smirk upon her lips. I have no doubt 
that she felt herself to be one of the elect, called from 
the beginning of the world to inherit a kingdom, fore- 
known, predestined, singled out by a divine forefinger. 
Which all shows how terribly young she was. Poor 
dear Miss Muffet! 

Next day she was in a quieter mood, very resolute 
and desperately determined. It appeared that that 
success had acted as an impetus to the desire to Live. 
She must and would have a Career, now that her 
work was proved to be worth while. She must go 
out in search of Experience; she must have Adven- 
tures. 

"That's what I was born for," she declared to the 
horrified Companion. 

Well, we know what Miss Slatterby thought about 
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Adventures. She regarded them as little stepping- 
stones to hell. They inspired her with visions of Bad 
Men flying by night in the company of deluded 
maidens, and stealthy footsteps in the dark, and wicked 
whisperings. Adventures were the work of evil gob- 
lins, in Miss Slatterby's opinion. And the women who 
had such things were called Adventuresses. They had 
auburn hair as a rule, and veiled eyes, and oh, such 
lax morals!* Miss Slatterby had read lots of books 
about them, and so she knew them inside out. The 
idea of Angela wanting adventures ! The idea of her 
becoming one of these insidious creatures ! Horrible ! 

"Indeed, you were born for no such thing, An- 
gela !" she cried. "Born for happiness you may have 
been, though suffering is the purer process, as your 
dear father often says. But I'm sure you were never 
intended for a gay life." 

"Suffering, dear brethren, is a purgative to be taken 
when required," said Miss Muffet, in a voice that was 
meant to be her father's. "Miss Slatterby, I'm sick 
of being purged. It's weakening, you know. I want 
some fun instead." 

And Miss Muffet poked the fire from on top, in the 
manner that most provoked Miss Slatterby, who Lad 
a theory about poking, while her eyes grew wistful 
watching the flames that were like hungry dreams. 
Miss Slatterby knitted two rows of her muffler with 
intense hands, counting, "Plain, purl, slip and make 
one," under her breath. She supported the Mission 
to Widowed Seamen, and the Christmas season was 
at hand. 
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When she spoke it was in a thick voice, for she was 
holding a knitting-needle between her teeth. 

"You talk disgustingly, Angela," she said, "Some- 
times I wonder if you have any modesty at all. It is 
a pity, for no one likes an unmaidenly girl." 

Miss Muffet was piqued. 

"I'm not unmaidenly/' she said. "And, anyhow, I 
think it's a silly word. Don't you see that I'm starv- 
ing for big, beautiful things, for glorious adventures 
and splendid living people? Don't you see that it's 
Life I want — a beautiful crowded Life?" 

Miss Slatterby rolled up her muffler; rolled it 
swiftly, almost roughly. 

"A crowded life would be very worrying," she said. 
"It's silly of you to say such things, Angela, It only 
shows how childish you are. Wait till you have lived 
a little and seen more of the world, and I doubt if you 
will be so anxious for excitement. You'll find that 
life is not such a pleasant business, after all." 

"Oh, do you really think so?" 

Miss Muffet laid down the poker with a loud bang, 
and swung round on her knees to face Miss Slatterby, 
anxious as a child who has been told that Father 
Christmas is only daddy dressed up. 

"My dear, those who expect least are best off," de- 
clared this worldly wise Companion; with which re- 
mark she left the room. 

Miss Muffet turned to her fire-gazing once more, but 
now she was considerably depressed. What ii Life 
should not be the wonderful bran-pie that she looked 
for? What if she were to get nothing out of it? 
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Dreadful thought that must have frightened every 
princess since the world began. 

I can imagine that it tortured Cinderella, as she 
went to and fro in the kitchen doing menial work. 
She had no surety, you know, that the Fairy God- 
mother would arrive with her transforming wand ; just 
as you and I have no clear evidence that there is a 
world behind the moon. There are some things we 
must take on trust. Yet to all sad princes and prin- 
cesses come flying folk who whisper of a kingdom in 
the air that soon will come true, touching the mortals 
with their breathlike hands. And though the room is 
empty to all seeming, it really is alive with wings that 
shine most beautifully, so that the air becomes sweet 
with hope. And the prince or princess takes comfort, 
and is assured of a good end. 

Thus it happened that when Miss Muffet had 
stared rather miserably into the fire for some few min- 
utes her eyes brightened all of a sudden, and a dimple 
appeared in her cheek. 

"Oh, I think it must be beautiful!" she thought; and 
with that she stretched herself after the manner of a 
little cat, and walked off to Set Big Wheels in Mo- 
tion. 

If she hadn't done that, I don't know what would 
have happened to this story, but it is certain that it 
would have had the minimum of Plot. At its best, 
it will not reach the maximum. Fortunately, though, 
she did get up, and did manoeuvre the wheels. 

To begin with, she wrote a letter to her aunt, Lady 
Stagg Bombadier. 

Now, this lady was truly and absolutely a Rich Re* 
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lation in every sense of the term. Her name, if it did 
not make nations tremble, at least could drive the Muf- 
f ets to their knees. They had a tremendous Respect 
for her. They thought that a thing must be right if 
Lady Bombadier said it. Please don't let this go fur- 
ther, but between ourselves it is more than probable 
that had Lady Bombadier become an atheist, Mr. 
Muffet's faith would have been seriously shaken. 

He often felt that he had done well for himself in 
marrying his wife. She had been one of the Jungos 
of Jungo Park, the plainest one. Her sister, the beau- 
tiful Patricia, had been married out of the schoolroom 
— which is the most respectable form of matrimony — ■ 
to Sir Stagg Bombadier, noble scion of an illustrious 
house, and partner since childhood in the firm of Bom- 
badier, Hart and Bombadier, Solicitors. The Jungos 
themselves were county people with not much money 
and a little blue blood. 

Which reminds me that Mr. Muffet, in his turn, 
claimed to be the direct descendant of the lady men- 
tioned in the nursery rhyme. Did I not tell you at the 
beginning that his favourite pastime was the crea- 
tion of a Family Tree? He used a lot of coloured 
inks in the process, and would often come to lunch 
with stains of red and blue upon his hands, in a fear- 
fully bad temper. It was such a trying business to 
link oneself up with antiquity like this. Nevertheless, 
it was diverting. He kept getting Ideas, starting quite 
daring theories and running them to earth. 

His last one was that Miss Muffet had been no less 
a person than Queen Elizabeth ; which meant that the 
tuffet was a throne, and the spider some revolutionary 
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person not yet placed. Once he had confirmed his 
theory, he was going to look for Miss Muffet's mar- 
riage certificate. That done, he would write and pub- 
lish a book on the subject, entitled "Romantic Gene- 
alogies," wherein he would deal very thoroughly with 
all branches, twigs, and offshoots of his Family Tree. 
His was a busy life, you see. 

You could tell that he had a mission when you had 
walked behind him in the street. I won't say that he 
w^is pompous. Portentous? Well, a little. Impres- 
sive is perhaps a kinder word. At all events, he never 
forgot that he was a Muffet Therefore, he was al- 
ways somewhat overconscious of himself, and digni- 
fied to a degree. He invariably bore himself as 
though he were presenting an offertory plate before 
the altar. One would have felt it sacrilege to talk 
flippantly in his presence. 

There was a snobbish something, then, in Mr. Muf- 
fet that made him peculiarly grateful for a Rich Re- 
lation. I fancy that he would have offended God in 
preference to offending Lady Bombadier. And it 
would be unjust to blame him for it. The poor man 
was by nature a materialist, and he could not help 
giving his profoundest reverence to a visible power. 
No important step could be taken by the Muffets un- 
less Lady Bombadier had been consulted. And since 
they lived in Yorkshire and she in London, they could 
not see her often. So they kept in touch with her by 
letters. She was their Criterion, their August Judge. 

Miss Muffet, perverse in all things, had been par- 
ticularly trying in this matter of Aunt Patricia, With 
ruthless bravado, she had abandoned her serfdom to 
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that personage when she abandoned pinafores. Quite 
suddenly she had declared her freedom. 

"Aunt Patricia thinks you ought to wear stays/' 
said Mrs. Muffet to Angela, aged nine. 

Whereupon there ensued an argument which ended 
in Angela stamping her foot and declaring that she 
wasn't going to wear stays, not for a dozen aunts ! A 
dozen, indeed ! As though Lady Bombadier were not 
unique ! Mrs. Muffet had been thoroughly put out at 
such an insult to the Rich Relation, but Angela had 
maintained her independence. 

Now, however, she meant to make use of the pros- 
perous aunt; Lady Bombadier, and none other, was 
to be the stepping-stone for Miss Muffet's adventurous 
feet 

Imagine, then, this ardent and absurd young person 
sitting down to make her first bid for deliverance. 
Life, as Philip Hunger ford showed it, was the goal 
she had in sight. Its centre was London ; its scenery 
consisted of vivid men and women who talked awfully 
cleverly and thought deeply. In their lighter moods 
they played bears, going about on all fours, wearing 
hearthrugs, but still making witty speeches and even 
epigrams. They believed in being Natural; indeed, 
they were up against all conventions, such as marriage, 
which they said was an unenlightened system only fit 
for slaves. They were all for freedom and progres- 
sion. 

Miss Muffet thought they were simply fine, and it 
was this delicious world of Philip Hungerford's that 
was in her mind as she wrote her letter to the Rich 
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Relation. At the end of an hour she had produced 
and perfected the following : 

"Dear Aunt Patricia, 

"I'm awfully keen to come to London, so that I can 
interview some editors about work. Would you be 
able to put me up for a few nights, do you think? If 
you could, it would be awfully sweet of you, and I 
should be really grateful. 

"Your loving niece, 

"Angela." 

With lingering tongue she affixed the stamp, and 
licked up the envelope. This was the harbinger of 
her fate. She was half afraid to let it go. Perhaps 
she had not said the right thing; there might be a 
word too much or too few that would spoil the whole. 
It might be that she was foredoomed to fail in this at- 
tempt. 

Sighing, she pushed the flimsy thing into the mouth 
of the fat letter-box outside the gate. To-morrow 
night her aunt would read it. To-day was Thursday. 
By Monday she would have the answer. Oh, that she 
might sleep away the intervening days ! 

But she couldn't. No princess can, though her heart 
be ever so heavy with suspense or woe. Instead, she 
must suffer for her kingdom, and for that very rea- 
son it will be more lovely when it comes. 



CHAPTER III 

Now what must Miss Muffet do, having made the 
first move towards Getting Out, but walk into the near- 
est town and purchase a copy of "Emancipation." 
The last one, you will remember, was confiscated on 
account of the Hunger ford attitude in respect to the 
sacrament of marriage. The wily Miss Muffet con- 
cealed her treasure in an old linen cover bearing the 
title of "Pilgrim's Progress" on its back. She 
blushed at her own deceit, but decided that it had to 
be if she ever was to finish the masterpiece. 

In bed that night she consumed it greedily. The 
introspective couple did elope after all, and had a lovely 
time together in the Alps, while the deserted wife sat 
at home and tried to be glad that she had married such 
a progressive man. But she couldn't overcome a cer- 
tain doubt as to the soundness of her husband's sys- 
tem, and for this reason the author condemns her on 
page 107, where he says : 

"This Twoshoes, this brilliant, elusive being, found 
himself wondering about things in general up there on 
the Alps, about the social upheavals in the little world 
he had just left; and then about things in particular 
— about his wife. She wanted to bind him, to hold 
his wonderful restless soul in her little pretty hands. 
She had never understood him — she had failed a dozen 
times to understand. She lacked Spaciousness. In 
this big snow world he knew that was it." 

26 
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Having come to that conclusion, he made himself 
very happy with the second lady, whom he called his 
soul mate. He had other names for her, which he 
used frequently in his more sportive moods. Puss- 
in-Boots was one, another was Dancing Bear, and 
there were a lot more of the same nature that Miss 
Muffet found amusing. Mind you, Philip Hunger- 
ford's hero was unfailingly intelligent. Even when 
playing at Hide-and-Seek with his beloved he could 
be clever and suggestive. While running races over 
the snow they would discuss evolution or animal mag- 
netism or the meaning of Life. 

Miss Muffet only closed the book at last because her 
eyes refused to read any longer. And when she fell 
asleep I believe she dreamed she was being buried in 
a snowdrift, whilst Philip Hungerford talked Philoso- 
phy to her from a mountain-top. 

Let there be no doubt in your mind, dear Reader, 
as to the supremacy of Mr. Hungerford in Miss Muf- 
fet's eyes. I want the fact to stand out very clearly 
as a thing impossible to overlook. It is one of the 
most potent factors in this book, which means to say 
that it had a lot to do with the destiny of our prin- 
cess. He helped to shape her life, and therefore we 
must on no account lose sight of him. 

During that wearisome week-end Miss Muffet found 
solace in "Emancipation." She read it in snatches 
when nobody was looking, and felt it to be infinitely 
comforting. The vitality that was rampant in it re- 
vived her like a wind on her face. Undoubtedly it 
was a work of genius, and Miss Muffet, having a sense 
for words, saw the rich goodness of it. She was pro- 
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foundly sorry when she turned the last page. It 
ended with a scene between Twoshoes and his Alpine 
comrade in which they discussed Sex, making epi- 
grams in every sentence. There is no doubt that they 
were dazzling talkers. 

When each had scored a remarkable number of 
points, they passionately kissed each other for the last 
time — Twoshoes having discovered that this love af- 
fair was bad for him. He must get to work, he said, 
"do big things — real things — over there in little Lon- 
don." There were dashes between his utterances that 
gave the cryptic touch peculiar to Hungerford. He 
spoke in spurts, as though he had been running. 
She, of course, was brave and thoroughly progres- 
sive. She bade him go on his way untrammelled, and 
she also spoke in gasps. Then they kissed. 

"He held her roughly by her delicious neck. He 
kissed her a dozen times on her lips, her eyes, her 
funny round chin — she had a dear chin. He kissed 
her with his soul. Then he walked down the moun- 
tain, she standing still with closed eyes, like one full 
of memories." 

Passion with a big P. Philip Hungerford thought 
a lot about it, and his works were full of it — brimful 
His men and women were very passionate indeed. 
They were always thrilling to each other, and steal- 
ing kisses. Indeed, they specialised in such things. 

Miss Muffet used to sigh as she read delicious pas- 
sages describing their adventures. She thought it 
must be the most beautiful thing in the world to be 
kissed. And she would tremble and grow sweetly 
shy, as she imagined a little scene wherein Somebody 
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very strong and wonderful and ruthless took her 
boldly in his arms, declaring that he loved her. It 
was a terrific moment that, solemn with joy. And it 
always happened that Miss Muffet shut her eyes, hid- 
ing her head upon his shoulder, because she felt so 
warm and safe and glad. The rapture was pure as 
moonlight of a sort common in Fairyland. It had 
the beautiful innocence of children's dreams. 

I think it was altogether different from the feelings 
aroused in Philip Hungerford's impassioned folk by 
fervent embraces. Yet, for all that, Miss Muffet was 
sure that she understood this mystery of Passion ; she 
even did not doubt that she herself was passionate. 
Ridiculous person, was she not? Indeed, she was 
richly absurd. For, of course, she knew nothing of 
love, save in her dreams. 

She had had mild flirtations at dances with guileless 
young men, who irritated her by their youth. She 
preferred elderly men — say between forty and fifty 
— who could talk interestingly about Life. The Hero 
of that little love-scene was forty-two, going grey 
about the temples and otherwise looking his age. He 
had lots of quiet strength — oh, a most determined per- 
son — and an air of clean restraint about him. He 
was fascinatingly old. 

But boys ! Well, Miss Muffet despised them, if you 
want the truth. Therefore she had not been over- 
kind to those of them who liked her, and so it # was 
that she had not been kissed by any man. 

Now, that, you will say, was right and proper, a 
quite desirable state of things. It was, but it worried 
Miss Muffet, especially when she thought about Philip 
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Hungerford's heroine. That interesting character 
had received countless proposals before the Hero came. 
She was of the wild, elusive sort, according to the au- 
thor, who compared her in one place to a fleet, seduc- 
tive monkey, and elsewhere to a wild she-goat. So, 
you see, she must have been the sort of woman whom 
men pursue. The hunting instinct, don't you know. 
This wildness evidently was her charm and her for- 
tune as well. 

Now, Miss Muffet had a Rotten Feeling that she 
herself was not of the Elusive Type. Frankly, she 
felt that were she ever to fall in love, she would just 
stand still and be caught. That was her nature. She 
was spontaneous and frank. No one could have lik- 
ened her to a wild she-goat with any degree of truth. 
She was far more like a jolly little cat. And the 
knowledge that she was not wild enough caused her 
no end of bother. 

"To think that I haven't had one Proposal !" she 
would cry out of the bitterness of her heart. "Oh, 
if only I were more like Euphrasia!" 

(That was the heroine of "Emancipation" — the sec- 
ond heroine, Twoshoes* mate.) 

You see, she knew her own nature, her dangerous 
Accessibility, for once upon a time, dear Reader, she 
had lost her heart to a bishop. It had happened three 
years ago, but even now she sighed emotionally when 
Mr. Muffet prayed for all bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, and especially for "our own dear father in God." 
That was how he thought about the Bishop — in a 
trustful, filial way. And Miss Muffet would become 
pensive, kneeling at her arm-chair with her head in 
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her hands, because it had been an Unrequited Love. 

The passion had come to birth during a visit that 
he paid to the Rectory for the purpose of consecrat- 
ing the new organ — the church one, of course, not 
Mr. Muffet's. He had stayed in the house a whole 
week-end — that is, from Friday evening until four 
o'clock on Tuesday afternoon — and he had left his 
mark upon Miss Muffet. 

As a rule she despised clergymen as inanimate be- 
ings of depressing habits, but this one was an excep- 
tion. While he was there she felt that hers was not 
the only sense of humour in the house. She could 
see that he laughed at things — that Hymns A. and M. 
and Mr. Muffet at work upon them tickled him hugely. 
So did the Family Tree, and Miss Slatterby, who 
talked modestly to him on the subject of Temptation 
one morning in the garden. 

"The call of the world is so imperious. It wants 
to make us forget the Higher Things." 

That was one of her remarks. Miss Muffet thought 
it was simply silly. For there was no evidence that 
the world had designs upon Miss Slatterby, or the 
devil either. Quite the contrary. Miss Muffet 
glanced at the Bishop, and surprised a twinkle in his 
eye. The right stuff this, undoubtedly. What a pity 
that he should be wasted on the Church ! 

He was adorably elderly too, fifty at the least, and 
his hair was plentiful and white over the most whim- 
sical grey eyes imaginable. Miss Muffet would sit 
gazing upon his beauty, rapt and adoring, until the 
poor man looked uncomfortable, for he was a little 
shy of women-folk. Yet he had a friendly feeling 
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for Miss Muffet. How could he help it, since they 
were both laughing at the same things? Sometimes 
at lunch he would make quite feeble jokes, which Miss 
Muffet alone thought funny. The others smiled po- 
litely, but the smile seemed to say: "Well, really! 
And from a bishop, too. What a lack of proper dig- 
nity!" Secretly they considered that he was far too 
frivolous for his position. In a curate they would 
have forgiven such lightness, but they looked for 
Higher Things from the gaiters. 

"Not a very serious man, my dear," said Mr. Muf- 
fet to his wife. "I fear he is hardly suited to his sol- 
emn office. But we must bear with him, remember- 
ing Whom he represents." 

Miss Slatterby also disapproved. She thought that 
he ought to talk more about Religion and the Soul. 
He never did introduce these matters into conversa- 
tion, and he didn't seem to like it when she did. He 
much preferred telling idiotic stories in which she saw 
no point. This was not at all what she expected of 
a bishop, whose duty surely was to shepherd souls. 
So she told her friends that he was a disappointing 
man, "just the tiniest bit lax, my dear — a little on the 
worldly side." 

Altogether, you see, there was an atmosphere of dis- 
approval in the Rectory during that week-end. Only 
Miss Muffet approved, and she overdid it She ran 
to extremes in all things, and in this instance she was 
oblivious of the boundary. She openly adored the 
Bishop; she hoped that heaven might mean a closer 
walk with him. 

All this had been three years ago. Since then she 
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had had letters from him in answer to her own ardent 
outbursts, and once or twice she had seen him for a 
short while. There was scarcely a day on which she 
did not think about him, and, as I say, that prayer of 
her father's was continually quickening her love. 

Of late, however, she had grown almost ashamed of 
the affair. She was sure that Euphrasia had never 
had an unrequited love, and absolutely certain that 
even had such a thing taken hold of her proud heart, 
the object would have been severely secular. Philip 
Hungerford could not have felt interested in a hero- 
ine who got fond of bishops. The Church of Eng- 
land was among those things that he declared to be 
effete. It Had to Go. And Miss Muffet agreed with 
him whole-heartedly. 

Yet she kept a soft spot for her Bishop. Oh, she 
had no patience with herself! She feared that she 
was old-maidish, of the stuff whereof Sunday-school 
teachers are made, doomed to die in the company of 
a fat cat, crocheting abominations for local babies on 
her deathbed. Beastly fate! Never would she dis- 
close her wretched secret to the world. The really 
worldly people whom she hoped to meet in London 
must not know that she cherished this horrid tender- 
ness for so reputable a man. The Bishop should form 
her wicked Past. 

If only he were not a clergyman! A butcher, a 
baker, a candlestick-maker — even a Blase Roue. Any 
one of them would have been preferable. But the 
solid respectability of his calling was somehow de- 
structive to Romance. 

Supposing we had been told that the Prince who 
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broke through the quickest hedge to wake the Sleep- 
ing Beauty was a curate from the neighbouring vil- 
lage — you would be disappointed, would you not? 
Yet there is no earthly reason why you should be after 
all. Moreover, a wise man would not be. However, 
Miss Muffet was exceedingly unwise and youthful past 
believing, so you mustn't expect to hear that she held 
sensible views. You must just be sorry for the funny 
prejudice that made her ashamed of being mixed up 
with Respectability in any shape or form. 

Now, all this is to prove to you what I said some- 
where at the beginning of this chapter — about Miss 
Muffet's Accessibility. There had been no ingenuous 
methods used to captivate the beloved, no charming 
advances, no chaste withdrawals, calculated to quicken 
his interest Miss Muffet had been perfectly frank 
in her worship of him, nor had she tried to hide the 
fact that she found him beautiful. Miss Muffet in 
love, or as near the state as it is possible to get in a 
condition of immaturity, was Instinctive. She ran 
headlong at the things she wanted in a horribly can- 
did, straightforward way. She lacked finesse. 

This being so, she had an inner conviction that she 
wouldn't want to run away from the Hero when he 
came. And that was a painful premonition when she 
turned to Euphrasia's career. There, indeed, was an 
indomitable woman. Timothy Twoshoes had the ut- 
most difficulty in persuading her to attempt the Al- 
pine pilgrimage. Throughout ten chapters she re- 
mained inviolate, cold and wild as an east wind. That 
was the effect she gave from the beginning. Breezy 
and superb. When she didn't resemble a wind, she 
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was like a fierce animal in captivity, forever padding 
to and fro across the floor of his cage. 

Miss Muffet did wish to grow like her — majestic, 
imperious, superb. But she had a chilly certainty in 
her soul that it was a vain desire. 



CHAPTER IV 

Lady Bombadier played up like a true sportsman. 
She invited Miss Muffet to London for a whole month. 

The Family grew excited at the news. They fell 
to advising Angela as to how she must behave during 
the visit ; they even declared that she must have a new 
frock. Mind you, they had no idea that this was Miss 
Muffet's stepping-stone to Life. They thought it 
would be merely a nice little treat for her, from which 
she would return with a trousseau provided by the 
Rich Relation, and a pretty knowledge of the world. 
Not a real knowledge of it — that would be vulgar and 
very coarsening — but sufficient to give her self-assur- 
ance and make her marriageable. 

"I'm sure you will have a lovely time, dear/' said 
her mother. "Aunt Patricia has a weakness for young 
girls." 

"You might take her a copy of the Family Tree," 
said Mr. Muffet. "Of course, it isn't finished yet, but 
she might like to see it in bud." 

Miss Muffet giggled. 

"Oh, Daddy, do you think she would ? Personally, 
I think they're silly things — like Reminiscences." 

Now, had not Mr. Muffet been engaged in proving 
his antiquity, he would have been writing his Remi- 
niscences. So Miss Muffet's remark annoyed him. 
He did not answer it, nor did he speak many words 

36 
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to her for the rest of the day. She was continually 
getting on his nerves like this, and making it hard for 
him to be a Christian. He only hoped that she would 
not make mischief with the Rich Relation. It would 
be just like her, though. He wondered whether he 
should forbid the purchase of that new frock as a pun- 
ishment for her impertinence. But his wife would 
not hear of it. Lady Bombadier was her own belong- 
ing, and she would not have her slighted. 

To tell the truth, she had a peculiar sense of hav- 
ing achieved something when other people discussed 
Lady Bombadier in her presence. She listened to their 
conversation as an author might listen to the public 
applauding of his play. "Well, it can't be so bad, 
after all," is the kind of sentiment that played about 
in Mrs. Muffet's mind. 

After all, what tie could be closer than that which 
binds sisters? She regarded it as a most sacred re- 
lationship when she heard people praise dear Patricia. 
And how nice it would be if she were to take a fancy 
to Angela! She resolved that she would direct her 
intention to that end at her private prayers. 

In the meanwhile she set to work upon Miss Muf- 
fet's wardrobe, and great were the discussions that 
they held in the demure bedroom. All kinds of im- 
portant changes were to take place. The white mus- 
lin frock was to have a new collar; the grey coat and 
skirt were to be cleaned and forwarded to our prin- 
cess in London. And her best hat was to be retrimmed 
by the housemaid, who had quite good ideas on mil- 
linery. Oh, there was a lot to be done before Miss 
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Muffet could be turned into a creditable Poor Rela- 
tion. 

Now, such persons are traditionally neat, with ex- 
quisite little patches everywhere, and nicely darned 
gloves. Pieces of dainty but inexpensive lace at 
throat and wrists give a touch of gaiety to an other- 
wise austere costume, the skirt of which is glossy with 
age but severely clean. Their hats, again, are obvi- 
ously old, but often they are lightened by a wreath of 
natural flowers plucked from a local hedge. The whole 
effect is one of chaste poverty, which offers a whole- 
some contrast to the flaunting finery of the Adven- 
turess. 

Indeed, in a certain class of fiction you could not 
believe in a Heroine who did not enter properly 
patched and mended. And you are seldom disap- 
pointed. In Chapter One she makes her bow dressed 
as I have described, and forthwith sets out to seek her 
fortune in labyrinthine London. Poor and friendless, 
she walks the City streets in search of work, until 
Providence in the shape of her author places the young 
woman in the Hero's path. In one way or another 
he meets her, takes note of her beauty, that is the more 
evident under the cheap little hat, glances at the im- 
maculately patched gloves, the good but ancient boots 
of so ridiculously small a size. He falls in love with 
her, and after a few complications, just enough to 
form a plot, we find them at the altar. And we are 
quite sure that her skill in needlework will be a great 
boon to her husband. 

Well, before we go any further in Miss Muffet's 
career, I must tell you that she was not like that. She 
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hated sewing, was of untidy habits, and preferred get- 
ting into debt to renovating. She simply did not know 
how to patch. Shocking, but true. 

However, on this occasion Mrs. Muffet did all that 
was required, sitting for hours together at her sew- 
ing-machine, while her daughter sat inactive on the 
table swinging bored legs. She served as a recep- 
tacle for stray anecdotes concerning Lady Bombadier. 

"Such a beautiful girl she was," said Mrs. Muffet, 
machining rapidly. "But she was dreadfully proud. 
Lord Dunedin wanted to marry her, you know, but 
she wouldn't hear of it, because he had once yawned 
in front of her. He was quite heartbroken for a 
while, but later he married the Honourable Maud 
Spender, whose father was killed just a year after- 
wards in a hunting accident. But some people thought 
that he never ceased to love your aunt. Faithful, 
wasn't it? I do so like men to be steadfast." 

"And then did she fall in love with Uncle?" 

"Yes. He had come up for the fishing, but he spent 
most of his time playing tennis with us. Aunt Pa- 
tricia used to look lovely in white, and always so full 
of life. Anyone could have seen that he adored her, 
and we weren't in the least surprised when he pro- 
posed. I shall never forget that day. She came run- 
ning in from the garden looking wonderful. When 
I read about starry eyes in novels, I always think of 
her as she was that day. I was coming downstairs 
with my Yorkshire terrier — I've often shown you his 
photograph — and she picked him up in her arms and 
held him right above her head. And she kept saying, 
'Oh, Mopsy dear!' in a trembling kind of voice." 
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"Was that her name for you ?" 

"No, dear; it was the dog's name. He was such 
a pretty little thing, too. I've never seen a Yorkshire 
with longer hair." 

Miss Muffet walked over to the window, and stood 
there looking across to the hills. She thought that 
was a beautiful little story, somehow. She liked to 
think of Aunt Patricia's young rapture, and she was 
glad that it happened in a garden. That bit about 
Mopsy stirred her almost to the point of tears, though 
she could not have said why. Suddenly she turned 
towards the table. 

"Mummy, I should simply adore to have a love af- 
fair." 

"Well, I hope you will, dear. We must wait for 
the right man to turn up." 

"I don't think I want a husband so much as a lover. 
I'm not awfully keen on marriage." 

Miss Muffet spoke pensively, unaware of the ex- 
plosive nature of her words; 

Mrs. Muffet paused in the middle of a hem, rigid 
with horror. 

"My dear — what a terrible idea ! How can you say 
such things?" 

Miss Muffet waxed defiant. 

"Well, everybody doesn't agree with marriage now- 
adays. Some people think it Cramping." 

"Angela!" said Mrs. Muffet "I sometimes feel 
frightened for you. A girl with your views is sim- 
ply asking for trouble, besides cheapening herself. I 
only hope that Aunt Patricia will show you what you 
are doing." 
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"I'm open to reason," said Miss Muffet "But for 
my part, I'm all for Free Love." 

With which amazing statement she left the room. 
Mrs. Muffet was thoroughly upset. She could see a 
dreadful doom in store for this Heroine of ours, a just 
Retribution. Mentally she pictured her treading the 
pathway to Destruction, and shuddered at the prospect. 

You see, she took her very seriously. She didn't 
know, as you and I know, what an absurd baby was 
Miss Muffet Supposing that a child jumped out upon 
you from behind a chair, bidding you stand and de- 
liver, because he was just the fiercest Robber ever 
known, would you call him a wicked little boy? Of 
course not! If you happen to be an imaginative per- 
son, you would throw up your arms imploring mercy. 
But in no event would it enter your head to take the 
small child seriously, and accuse him of natural vice 
in adopting the role of robber. 

Just so Miss Muffet was only a silly child, living in 
a dream-world of pretence, and turning to Philip Hun- 
gerford as to the sun for what she was pleased to re- 
gard as her Philosophy. She was convinced that, 
like him, she was a Realist; yet she knew nothing of 
the world or of the people in it. She read about Sex 
and Love and live Emotions, thinking she understood, 
but she didn't — any more than a clever child would 
understand the subtleties of Meredith or Henry James. 
It was all vague as a dream to her. She looked down 
on Reality from the comfortable seclusion of a nurs- 
ery window, and thought it was all very jolly, because 
it had the romance of distance. And she herself was 
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a Romantic, walking all day in moonlit wonderlands, 
pretending things. 

Yet Mrs. Muffet, being devoid of a sense of hu- 
mour, could not see the absurdity of that speech about 
Free Love, coming from the lips of this inexperienced 
babe. Instead, she quite seriously took it for a sign 
of depravity, and was disgusted with her daughter. 

And so it came about, dear Reader, that Miss Muffet 
set out upon her great adventure with disfavour hov- 
ering like a bird of prey above her head. She was in 
disgrace, for her mother had repeated her dreadful 
remark to the Rev. Lionel and Miss Slatterby, who 
both agreed that it was a perfectly shocking thing to 
say. 

"Her mind must be in a condition verging on de- 
pravity," said Mr. Muffet. "Did not our dear Lord 
tell us that out of the heart the mouth speaketh ? And 
we know what He would have thought about Free 
Love." 

Miss Slatterby blushed, then sighed. 

"Poor Angela," she said. 

Whereupon the others also sighed, with the air of 
healthy persons face to face with an incurable dis- 
ease. 

"We must just pray/' said Mrs. Muffet firmly, as 
though that clinched the matter. 

And when they had seen Miss Muffet and her suit- 
case into the London train, they went back home in a 
hurry because it was the day for the little intercession 
service, and they had plenty to say to God on the sub- 
ject of this prodigal child. 

As for her, she could find no outlet for her joy at 
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this most glorious Escape. At last she was Going to 
Live. Actually she was about to enter the Big World, 
to see things and do things and discover, and have a 
tremendously fine time. Oh, it was wonderful ! She 
praised God for it. Yes, she did indeed say her pray- 
ers as she sat in her corner seat beside the "Ladies 
Only" label, with the Royal Magazine in her lap. And 
when she had said all the happy prayers she could re- 
member, she invented new ones, and when her in- 
ventive powers failed she repeated the Magnificat: 
" Thou hast filled the hungry with good things/ And 
oh, dear beautiful God, you have, you have," was the 
thought in her mind. 

So we watch our princess riding forth in quest of 
Fairyland, companioned by fairies, as are all inno- 
cent adventurers, and by them inspired with magic 
hopes and dreams. She was very much like Cin- 
derella and the Sleeping Beauty and the rest, though 
she did ride in a train and wear tailor-made clothes. 
Like them, she was in search of her kingdom, and she 
too believed in a world behind the moon — whence 
came comfort and support 

Life must be beautiful/' was the gist of her creed. 
Miracles must happen, dreams must come true." 

The youth in her would not admit of disappoint- 
ment, but claimed a marvellously good ending as its 
heritage and right. 

Funny Miss Muffet, sitting so still in her corner re- 
citing the Magnificat, while the train rushed forward 
at a brave speed, making music as it went in rough, 
free rhythms. Away and forward, ever progressive, 
like Philip Hungerford's men and women, relentless 
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in its purpose as the will of God. Away from the 
quiet country and Miss Muffet's spotless Past; away 
from Uneventfulness to London and the Future. 

And there sits our Heroine thanking God for her 
Emancipation, f riendlily conversing with Him in the 
dark, dirty tunnels as in the light, her raptures unin- 
fluenced by noisome smells. 

And fairies round her all the way, even in those 
same depressing tunnels. I would have you remem- 
ber that 



CHAPTER V 

The next scene in this fantastic history took place at 
Euston in the romantic night-lights. 

Miss Muffet had never been in London before, so 
it was all extraordinary to her. She enjoyed the 
usual sensations of country heroines visiting the 
metropolis as she stepped from her carriage. That is 
to say, she felt confused as well as excited, and she 
began to look about her for the Sights. She half ex- 
pected to see the Tower somewhere in the near neigh- 
bourhood. But I won't expose her too utterly. It is 
sufficient to say that she expected a good deal more 
than she found. 

However, she had not much time for meditation 
before Marplot intervened. Now, Marplot was no 
ordinary man, dear Reader, but a personality terrific 
and august, a veritable marvel of discretion. I am 
aware that all butlers in all books are described in 
this fashion; nevertheless, I am not plagiarising. 
Marplot was a super-butler, possessing the virtues of 
his craft in riotous abundance. 

From a perusal of Miss Muffet's Diary I am con- 
vinced that he was a very high product of evolution, 
almost a prize specimen. He had studied the art of 
self-effacement to such effect that he thought of him- 
self as a butler, of his wife as a butler's wife, and of 
his tree sons as the offspring of a butler, themselves 
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potential butlers. Out of his pantry he was like a 
king in pyjamas — shorn of his royalty, shorn even of 
his soul. His whole personality was immersed in 
butlering, and apart from it he was a nonentity. Look- 
ing at him, one felt that many generations had con- 
spired to bring forth this finished work of art. 

Even Miss Muffet, the inexperienced, felt it, as she 
gazed on him for the first time. 

He came forward deftly from the crowd, and 
though he was wearing a grey felt hat and hiding his 
well-cut tails beneath an overcoat, he was still Mar- 
plot the butler, unassuming yet unique. 

"Miss Muffet?" quoth he, removing his hat with a 
majestic bow. 

Miss Muffet acknowledged the name, and supposed 
that he was Marplot. 

"Yes, miss," he replied. "Her ladyship sent me 
with the car, so if you would tell me which are your 
trunks, they shall be seen to, miss." 

Miss Muffet, after a search, unearthed her luggage, 
whereupon Marplot begged her to follow him; and 
away they went, he on before carrying the suit-case as 
though it were a pearl of great price, she hurrying 
after, and the porter trundling behind. Each time 
she glanced at her suit-case she felt more ashamed of 
it. It looked so peculiarly battered in Marplot's 
hands, and the more so because he held it with a sol- 
emn significance. He emphasised it, as it were, by 
his mere grasp. 

But at last it was in the car at Miss Muffet's feet, 
and she was sitting back against grey cushions with 
her feet on a tin warmer, watching Marplot tip the 
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porter. He did it exactly as it should be done. Then 
he climbed into his place beside the chauffeur, and 
Miss Muffet made her debut into London Town. 

There was a jolly fur rug round her knees, arranged 
by Marplot's hands, and a pleasant warmth at her 
feet So far she was exceedingly well pleased with 
Life. She thought the little lights in the ceiling very, 
charming, and the fragrant violets in a silver vase, 
and the mirror, and the foxskin rug on the floor, de- 
lightful in their turn. Here was something she had 
not included in her scheme of Life; here was Luxury! 
Yet, now that she thought about it, she remembered 
that the people in "Emancipation" had been good liv- 
ers. Twoshoes had been constantly buying motor 
cars, and his soul mate had furnished her drawing- 
room with precious hangings from the Orient. Yes, 
there had been a dash of Luxury in all Hungerford's 
works. But it had never choked his men and women. 
They kept on top like gods and goddesses, talking their 
gifted talk in spurts, like disembodied spirits con- 
versing from kindred mountain-tops above a high 
wind. 

Miss Muffet fell to wondering about them in the 
intense analytical style she had contracted from much 
reading, and then she fell to wishing that Life in its 
fulness might speedily begin for her. Incidentally, she 
thought how jolly it would be to have heaps of money 
and a car. Oh, and a Career — what is Life without 
that? 

She was teeming with jumbled thoughts and im- 
pressions when they reached the journey's end. By 
an instinct she refrained from opening the door and 
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jumping out helter skelter. Instead, she let Marplot 
perform the ceremony of handing her out. 

It was a small but exceedingly expensive house in 
a fashionable Square, situate in an exclusive district. 
It had little diamond-paned windows and a fascinat- 
ing green door. It was a dear house — very cosy and 
remote. And, of course, it had window-boxes — full 
of scarlet geraniums now, because it was winter. Miss 
Muffet was charmed. She had been prepared for 
something big and ponderous — stone pillars, even 
lions. She had expected to be oppressed. But this 
was perfection in an exquisite degree. 

The green door had opened to Marplot's summons, 
and a servant-maid had come forward to give direc- 
tions about the trunks. Miss Muffet walked past her 
into the lounge hall. A big wood fire was spurting 
cheerily in a mediaeval grate, and there were sculp- 
tured figures here and there holding shaded lights. 
The rugs on the floor were Persian ones, marvellously 
coloured. Everything was harmonious and restful. 
Miss Muffet, though unaccustomed to rich furniture, 
guessed that this apparent simplicity had cost a lot of 
money. 

And then she saw Aunt Patricia coming towards her 
through a distant door, dressed in a low-cut gown of 
shining grey stuff, with a rope of pearls about her neck. 
The country mouse was awestruck at the beauty of 
her. She had seen this wonderful aunt only once 
before, and that when she was in pinafores. No won- 
der she was dazzled. 

Now, all the canons of fiction ordain that a Rich 
Relation of the female sex be tall in person, with a 
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tendency to sweep where others walk, and the whitest 
of white hair. Often she is a trifle stout — massive, 
if you will — and sometimes she leans upon an ebony 
stick, which interferes a little with the sweeping mo- 
tion. Being aristocratic, she is very cross, with a tal- 
ent for being rude. 

Well, in some points Aunt Patricia was an ideal 
specimen of the race, but in others she failed horribly. 
She had white hair, beautiful hair that could not have 
been better suited to the part. And she was tall; 
moreover, she made a high art of walking. But she 
was slender, whereas she should have been majestically 
stout, and she didn't snap in the correct manner. In- 
deed, she had an uncommonly sweet temper for a Rich 
Relation. 

A Prime Minister had been known to describe her 
as the most magnificent woman in England, and a fa- 
mous painter had declared that her beauty was of the 
maddening sort that won't be reproduced. For all 
that, he had tried to catch it in an unsuccessful por- 
trait. 

From these facts you will understand that Miss 
Muffet's aunt was something out of the common; no 
mere florid, prosperous person who is simply rich. 
And you will guess that, in view of this, Miss Muffet, 
the impressionable, fell in love with her at once. Most 
people did sooner or later, because the lady, besides 
being magnificent and beautiful, was possessed of a 
subtle charm. You had no choice but to love her; it 
came upon you like a destiny. 

"So this is Angela I" said Aunt Patricia, taking our 
Heroine's face between her slender hands. "And what 
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a tired child it is ! Come up to your room, dearie, and 
get comfortable." 

Miss Muffet made some inadequate answer, then 
turned to follow this rare being upstairs. The bed- 
room prepared for her was a desirable place in the red 
firelight. There was a snug arm-chair drawn up to 
the hearth, and on a table by the bed there was a pink- 
shaded electric lamp. Miss Muffet never had had 
such a charming room to herself. 

"How jolly !" she cried, looking round it. 

Aunt Patricia smiled. 
You must go to bed early to-night," she said. 
For I suppose you'll want to see those tiresome sights 
to-morrow. We must pack you off in the car after 
breakfast, and leave you to your own devices." 

"But won't you come too?" 

"Dear child, I've no time for such frivolities. And 
to tell the truth, sight-seeing bores me. Now Jen- 
nings will come and unpack for you, so that you can 
get ready for dinner — we have it at eight." 

And with a final smile of encouragement, Aunt 
Patricia departed ; whereupon a quiet maid entered and 
set to work upon Miss Muffet's trunk. Here, again, 
our princess blushed for her homely wardrobe, as 
garment after garment was displayed to the view of 
the observant maid. And when the evening frock that 
was conspicuously provincial was reverently spread 
out upon the bed, Miss Muffet was humiliated. She 
even suspected this demure waiting-maid of actual 
spite in thus exposing her. 

But the ordeal ended as such things must do, how- 
ever terrible their nature, and Miss Muffet found her 
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way to the drawing-room chastened as by purgatorial 
fires. There she was introduced to her uncle, who 
spoke genially to her of what she must see and do 
while she was in town. Then Marplot informed them 
that dinner was served, and Aunt Patricia led the way 
to the dining-room. 

There it was that a dumb devil entered into Miss 
Muffet. She ventured upon one remark as her soup- 
plate was being taken from her, but after that noth- 
ing came. She simply could not think of another, 
wrestle and pray as she would. At least, not a sen- 
sible one. Several subjects presented themselves to 
her, but in Marplot's presence they could not have been 
fruitful. 

She might say: "How well the trains are heated 
on the Midland line." 

Yet how vacuous it would sound. Simply nothing 
in it. Again, she might remark upon her fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

"Such a nice old lady was in my carriage. She was 
coming to London with her husband for their golden 
wedding." 

Surely antiquity like that was worth mentioning. 
But no! After all, it was not the only event of its 
kind. Nothing peculiarly exciting in a golden wed- 
ding, when one came to think of it. 

Or why not start a discussion upon Philip Hunger- 
ford's works? Well, she did that during the soup. 

"Have you read 'Emancipation/ Aunt Patricia ?" 
she said, and started to hear herself speak. Oh, why 
had she put it so abruptly? She cursed herself for 
the poor opening. 
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"Yes, I have," said Lady Bonabadier. "I didn't 
care for it at all." 

That was all she said, but Miss Muffet knew that 
she had received a snub. And then she reviewed a 
host of ineligible speeches, while Marplot handed her 
dishes with a gesture of rebuke, and her aunt and 
uncle talked together of a new winter-garden for their 
country house. Sometimes they questioned Miss 
Muffet about the people at home, but, try as she would, 
she could not help answering with hopeless brevity. 
It was a ghastly meal, reaching its climax at dessert, 
when Marplot and Miss Muffet wrestled together over 
a bunch of grapes. Somehow the scissors would not 
cut, and there she sat hewing and tugging, while Mar- 
plot firmly stood his ground holding the plate with 
both hands. He was scandalised at such an exhibi- 
tion, hotly ashamed, too, at being obliged to play a part 
in it His hands gripped the dish with righteous in- 
dignation. He was like a dignified fat man forced to 
make himself ridiculous at the bidding of a coquettish 
queen. His disapproval reached Miss Muffet by 
telepathy, and caused her to be more than ever impo- 
tent in her conflict with the grapes. 

At first her aunt and uncle were unconscious of the 
struggle, but after the first few seconds they were co- 
vert spectators. Still talking of the winter-garden, 
they took notice of Miss Muffet's progress, as refined 
persons will not stare openly at a man running after 
his hat. The consciousness that they were pretend- 
ing not to see her added to Miss Muffet's agony. 
Harassed past endurance, she hacked viciously at the 
purple cluster, driving it from her to the floor. 
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r Give Angela a pear, Stagg," said Lady Bombadier 
softly, while Marplot bent himself to gather up the 
vintage. 

As though it were a normal thing to recover des- 
sert from the carpet, he placed the fruit carefully on 
a plate and bore it from the room. Never in his life 
had he witnessed such a vulgar scuffle. His re- 
spectable soul was in a veritable upheaval. But he 
showed no trace of it in his demeanour. Impassive as 
a sphinx, he delivered himself of the coffee-cups as a 
superior person might distribute tracts. 

So that was Miss Muffet's entry into a life of Lux- 
ury. Later she saw the funny side of it, but her 
Diary that night contains an entirely solemn entry re- 
garding the hatefulness of social functions and the 
resistant power of grapes. 

"Must avoid the beastly things in future," is her 
resolution. 

The days that followed were spent in sight-seeing, 
that was punctuated by appalling meals. Miss Muf- 
fet's memories of that month revolved round an oval 
table set for three. She could not think of the Crown 
jewels in the Tower without seeing a vision of the 
luncheon-party that had followed the expedition. 
And her recollections of the Abbey were entangled 
with a smart reception whereat she had made an abom- 
inably bad show. 

"You simply must try to talk," said Aunt Patricia 
when they drove away. "I saw Lady Margaret look 
at you once or twice, wondering what was the matter 
with you." 
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"I know/' said Miss Muffet "I often wonder my- 
self." 

Indeed, Miss Muffet was gravely worried. The 
people in "Emancipation" had been singularly free 
from self-consciousness, though they were always ex- 
amining their inner mechanism. Analytical hardly de- 
scribes them. They were profoundly and splendidly 
morbid. They wallowed in their own sensations. 
But shy ? No. Epigrams came easily to them wher- 
ever they might be. 

"It's hopeless!" thought Miss Muffet. "I shall 
never be a Social Success. Somehow it isn't in me." 

Miserable conviction, at which she rebelled even 
while she accepted the truth of it. How difficult Life 
was ! In imagination she had seen herself holding a 
dinner-table spell-bound by the brilliant things she said. 
But the reality was entirely different. When she did 
speak, she made vapid remarks of which she repented 
immediately. And for the most part she said nothing. 

There was a tragic impotence pressing upon her 
during the whole of her visit. She felt that she was 
not really the nonentity she looked. She was sure 
that there were Good Gifts in her, Great Possibilities, 
even Genius, though she could not show them to ad- 
vantage here. And so she came to the conclusion 
that Prosperity is Cramping. 

She went further than that — she became vaguely 
socialistic. She put fundamental questions to herself 
regarding the distribution of wealth, and decided that 
it was totally unfair, though die could not have said 
why she thought so. The matter was specially urgent 
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when she went shopping with Aunt Patricia, or drove 
through miserable slums in the comfortable car. 

But particularly in the shops. Aunt Patricia was 
always polite to shop-girls, but she treated them as 
creatures of another world. It is hard to describe 
her manner, but that was the impression it gave — of 
an immeasurable gulf. They were there to serve her 
— apart from that function they simply did not exist. 
Had they been servants in her own household, she 
would have done all in her power to make them com- 
fortable. But even then she would not have regarded 
them as personalities. 

Miss Muffet noticed this exclusiveness, and was an- 
noyed at it. She hated snobs. Then, in the midst of 
her railings against the detestable quality, she discov- 
ered the same sin in herself. Did she not enjoy walk- 
ing in the shadow of the beautiful Lady Bombadier, 
and being fitted for all manner of garments by obse- 
quious women who declared that "they suited Madam 
to perfection" ? Was she not just a little proud some- 
times of being Lady Bombadier's niece? Of course 
she was; and the sudden realisation of it filled her 
with shame. She loathed herself with the intensity of 
youth, and began to long for departure. She was sick 
of being a Poor Relation in spiritual bondage. 

Yet I don't want you to think that her love for Aunt 
Patricia had suffered. She was still enthralled by the 
charm of that lovely woman, and that made things 
worse. In her aunt's presence she was the victim of 
a fatuous sentiment that effectually tied her tongue and 
caused her to look stupid. Often she longed to make 
some open demonstration, but she was afraid that 
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Aunt Patricia would mistake it for the fawning fa- 
miliarity of the Poor Relation. So she continued to 
feel rankly sentimental without betraying the fact 

Lady Bombadier, you see, was a very dear thing 
indeed. She had little ways of speech and movement 
that took hold of your heart unawares. Although 
she was imperious and self-assured, she could be de- 
liriously cuddlesome at times. She had her childish 
moods, as have all charming women, when she was 
confiding and sweet. Therefore it is not surprising 
that our Heroine was secretly her slave. 

And that fact formed another chain to gall her. It 
was so humiliating to be consumed by a futile senti- 
ment that paralysed one's mental powers. But then 
the whole business was humiliating. And then the 
atmosphere, the crushing prosperity of it! Primal 
facts were hidden under cushions, or that was how it 
seemed. Nature had been overlaid by luxury, suffo- 
cated and killed. 

Miss Muffet, lying in her snug bed with her face 
turned to the fire, was suddenly convinced that this 
was not Life. A parlour pastime, perhaps, in which 
nobody was rough or rude; but not the vivid, windy, 
engrossing adventure that Philip Hungerf ord showed. 
It was too comfortable by far — too sheltered. 

"I want Reality," declared this earnest child. "I'm 
sick of being Pampered." 

And she lay awake for quite an hour turning over 
one or two Projects in her mind. 

Between ourselves, it is certain that her failure to 
become a Social Success had something to do with her 
contempt for Prosperity. We are naturally impatient 
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of a system that tends to make fools of us. And Miss 
Muffet, being infinitely young, was immensely digni- 
fied. She simply could not bear to look foolish. 

Next day she asked Aunt Patricia if she might go 
out by herself to see an editor, 

"Certainly, dear. Honiton shall drive you in the 
car." 

And Lady Bombadier herself walked off to give the 
brder. Oh, most adorable of Rich Relations! Miss 
Muffet seethed with sentimental thoughts. She even 
wrote some verse in praise of her as she waited for 
the car. It was a poor effort, but it cleared her sys- 
tem, which was becoming turgid with emotion too rig- 
idly suppressed. The verses are still to be seen on a 
loose sheet between the pages of her Diary, and they 
are much what you would expect. Lady Bombadier 
is likened to a queen walking in her garden, and the 
word "wondrous" occurs in every other line. The 
flowers consciously adore her as she passes by, and 
some pretty comparisons are made between their 
beauty and hers. 

Not a work of genius, but Miss Muffet felt rather 
proud of it. She wished it were possible to show it 
to her aunt, and sighed because it must needs be hid- 
den. Then, still glowing from the creative frenzy, 
she drove to the office of the Weekly Gossip. 

The Equator is defined as an imaginary line drawn 
through the centre of the earth. Even so, to the un- 
sophisticated an editor is an imaginary being of un- 
limited power with a grudge against mankind. He 
is a kind of Griffin, he is a Dragon who spits fire at you 
from an invisible cave, an ogre battening on the flesh 
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and blood of miserable authors. Publishers, of 
course, are even worse. 

Now, Miss Muffet had never seen a live editor, but 
she had collected a small library of little printed slips 
thanking her for her kindness in submitting the en~ 
closed, which the Editor most gratefully returned. 
There had been a vicious sting in the phrase that Miss 
Muffet had resented every time. After a while she 
had become embittered by these little whips, so that 
she had fallen into the usual sin of unsuccessful au- 
thors — a relentless Hatred of all Editors. They were 
such brutes, such hardhearted men — "on the hills, like 
gods together careless of mankind." That was their 
attitude. Selfish pigs! Using their omnipotence to 
hurt other people. Miss Muffet was virtuously angry 
when she thought about them, and each rejection added 
fuel to the fire of her Righteous Indignation. 

Only one editor was exempt from her wrath, and 
she was on her way to see him now. Yes, actually! 
She trembled at her own daring, and wondered if she 
would have the courage to walk in. But she must, 
though it resulted in a nervous breakdown. For how 
otherwise could she be saved from spiritual death in 
the Rectory and Prunes and Prisms and Hymns A. and 
M.? She knew exactly what he would be like. He 
would be middle-aged, with a big nose and the sort of 
forehead that is known as beetle-browed. His voice 
would be sharp, his eyes penetrating. Ye gods ! what 
an ordeal this ! 

Recklessly she leapt from the car, and up the steps 
to the glass door, where a man in livery was standing. 

"May I see the Editor?" she said; and half ex- 
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pected to see him fall down in a heavy swoon at such 
a shockingly bold request 

But he merely asked her name, and walked away, 
bidding her take a seat in the waiting-room. 

For fully half an hour she sat there, reading back 
numbers of the Weekly Gossip and wondering if her 
heart were quite sound, for really it was beating at 
an alarmingly high speed. Through the open door she 
once caught sight of her friend the porter lounging in 
the entrance, but his look discouraged interruption. 
He had the preoccupied air of one immersed in 
weighty business, though his hands were idle. So 
Miss Muffet sat on, wondering whether Philip Hun- 
gerford ever had called upon editors, and been kept 
waiting. Had he, too, suffered from the printed slip? 

And then a slim young thing in an overbuttoned uni- 
form called her into action. The Editor would see 
her for five minutes if she would walk this way. 

The prisoner walking to the gallows is in no mood 
for looking about him, and it is the same with every 
person approaching an ordeal. Therefore Miss Muf- 
fet was blind to outside things as she traversed corri- 
dors and mounted stairs on her way to the Editor. 

"Miss Muffet! said the overbuttoned youth in a 
shrill voice as he threw open a green door ; and whether 
she liked it or not, our Heroine had to follow her 
name. 

Well, he wasn't in the least what she had expected. 
He had fair hair and a sad, gentle face. Looking 
him over, she decided that he was sensitive enough to 
be an author. And that was saying a lot. 

Tm glad to see you, Miss Muffet," he said. "We 
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liked that story of yours. A very pretty thing in- 
deed." 

He seated himself in a revolving chair opposite to 
hers, and stared past her into the fire. She felt that 
she liked him, and was encouraged to plunge. 

"I really came about work," she said. "You see, 
I want to be a journalist, and to stay in London. I 
suppose you don't know of any job that I could do? 
I should work frightfully hard, and you could get rid 
of me at once if I was no good." 

He smiled at her eagerness, but quite kindly. 

"What can you do besides stories? Could you 
write an article, do you think? And could you do 
women's stuff — household hints, and so on ?" 

"I think so," said Miss Muffet. "Anyhow I could 
learn." 

"What sort of things do you read? I suppose 
you've got a favourite author?" 

Miss Muffet confessed to Philip Hungerford, where- 
upon the Editor made a face. 

"I hoped you would say Carrie Morell," he de- 
clared. "You see, we don't want people on this paper 
who write above the heads of the public. Frankly, we 
want somebody who can write tosh without being 
beastly. We bar vulgarity, but we go in for harmless 
trash. Originality doesn't pay in journalism, and 
genius isn't wanted — unless it's the kind that can play 
to the gallery. Sad, but true. So you must make up 
your mind to write the stuff that pays if you come 
to us." 

"Would you really take me?" 
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She could hardly believe that salvation was so near 
at hand. 

"I think we might give you a trial. I liked that 
little story a good deal. What would you want in 
the way of salary ?" 

"I've no idea," replied Miss Muffet. "Enough to 
live on, I suppose." 

"Well, we might start you on thirty shillings a week, 
and see how you get on. I'll write to you when I've 
arranged matters. Meanwhile you might try your 
hand at a domestic article 'How to Make an Umbrella 
Stand out of Serviette Rings/ That style of thing. 
And invent a love problem or two for the Heart to 
Heart page. We're badly in need of fresh stuff there. 
Then we'll see what sort of chance you stand with this 
cranky public." 

Miss Muffet rose, all radiance and delight. 

"It is good of you !" she said. "Really, I'm awfully 
grateful." 

"Not at all," he said. "We're only too anxious to 
get hold of budding geniuses, so long as they're not 
too firmly wedded to their art." 

After that they shook hands, and Miss Muffet took 
her departure in a state of pure joy. How wonder- 
ful of God to so fully answer her prayers, and de- 
liver her all in a moment out of the hands of her rela- 
tions. Here, indeed, was a miracle. She wished it 
had been possible to run a mile or two, instead of sit- 
ting decorously in a cushioned car. She was in the 
mood for wings and wild free flights. Failing that, 
she would have liked to clap her hands and abandon 
herself in savage dances to the music of weird cries. 
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She longed to be primitive, to let go conventions and 
become a howling, happy child of joy. 

Who can sit still after a glimpse of Fairyland? 
Nevertheless, Miss Muffet had to. She even was 
forced to wait until Honiton opened the door to let her 
out, because Aunt Patricia didn't like the servants to 
get into lax ways. 

Oh, how rotten is Prosperity, and all the ways 
thereof ! — or so said Miss Muffet. 



CHAPTER VI 

For the space of two days Miss Muffet concentrated 
on love, hatching problems with appalling dexterity, 
and writing them up in the fulsome style popular with 
the Heart to Heart readers. It was a difficult style 
to cultivate, but Miss Muffet, haunted by a future of 
senile decay in the quietness of her native place, 
gripped it at last. It had to be done in the form of a 
letter — Lady Betty the worldly wise writing to Gertie 
the unsophisticated ; and you had to say "dear" in odd 
places. 

In the current number there was an excellent speci- 
men, which Miss Muffet read and reread in her ef- 
forts to acquire the tender touch. It was an article 
on "Marrying for Money," and it was full of robust, 
almost jaunty, sentiment that was supposed to be very 
modern and vigorous. 

"Oh, you dear girl thing ! It's love that makes the 
world go round, not wealth. It's Somebody's arms 
that will comfort you when you're feeling misy, and 
Somebody's hand that will dry your tears and give 
you what money can't buy. It's true, dear. So take 
Dick, and be gloriously poor all by your two lone 
selves." 

That is a sentence culled at random to show you 
what Miss Muffet was up against. Her first attempt 
was absolutely useless — far too reserved, as though she 
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were keeping Gertie at her distance. And the Heart 
to Heart public would have hated that It was the 
unbuttoned attitude of Lady Betty that pleased them 
most. 

However, the second article was better, more re- 
laxed and hearty, and the third was genuinely good. 
Its style resembled the speech of a person with a sweet 
of substance in his mouth — juicy, luscious, succulent 
— those are the fitting adjectives. There was even a 
racy flavour to give the thing a fillip. Reading it with- 
out prejudice, Miss Muffet decided that it went one 
better than the original. 

She then set to work upon the Household Hints, 
and told people how they could make their bedrooms 
look Eastern for half a crown. That article was not 
so good as the other, but she hoped it might do. In 
a state of prayerful agitation she posted them to her 
Editor, and tried to compose herself for the surprise 
that must ensue. Suppose he should refuse them? 
But God surely would not allow him to do that ! You 
will observe that God and Miss Muffet were partners 
in all the practical affairs of life. She had a quaint 
faith in His readiness to help her, though there was 
no earthly reason why He should. In all unpleasant 
moments she implored His aid, bidding Him make this 
or that thing happen which she most desired. 

Just so, in her Kindergarten days, she used to suck 
peppermints under the nose of a watchful mistress, 
and pray God to "keep her from smellin' it" Now 
she requested him to use His influence with that al- 
mighty Editor on her behalf. Poor Miss Muffet! — 
one feels apologetic for betraying such simple folly 
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to the British Public. Yet, if we are to deal gently 
with her, we must understand her mind. And at this 
stage of her career it was a childish mind. 

Now, two days after posting the letter to the 
Weekly Gossip, Aunt Patricia exploded a mine be- 
neath her feet. She offered to adopt her. 

"You can help me in many little ways/' she said. 
"And I shall like to have you with me and take you 
out and give you a good time. Uncle has been very 
nice about it, though he has plenty of nieces of his 
own who would be glad to live with us. I think we 
shall be able to make you happy." 

Now, that was Aunt Patricia all over. She never 
suggested plans — she simply announced them, carry- 
ing you with her by sheer force of will. It was part 
of her charm, but it made it extraordinarily hard for 
you if you had to oppose her. 

Miss Muffet took a long breath, like a person who 
has been severely buffeted by a sudden wind-storm. 
From every sensible standpoint this was a good offer. 
Yet, for all that, she was about to refuse it. Her 
instinct assured her that if there was one thing worse 
than Uneventfulness it was Prosperity. Life at the 
Rectory was killing to the soul. But so was Life as 
she found it here. 

1 It was not the Real Adventure that she had come 
out to seek. In the shadow of this beautiful aunt she 
would not grow, but would remain forever in the fet- 
ters of the Poor Relation. And that would be 
damnable. But loving Aunt Patricia as she did, it 
was hard to put this into words. She hesitated to 
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stamp out such serene conviction, lest she should hurt 
her in so doing. 

"You shall help me to entertain," said Lady Bom- 
badier, looking on into the future. 

The picture was abhorrent to Miss Muffet; under 
the stress of it she spoke. 

"It's sweet of you to want me," she began. "Sim- 
ply dear of you ;" and then she faltered. 

"Oh, nonsense!" said her aunt "I shall like to 
have you." 

Miss Muffet was taken with a cold sweat. She felt 
as an abnormally shy person might do when con- 
scientiously rising to forbid the banns in church. She 
was about to make an unexpected sensation, and it was 
a hateful piece of work. 

"Oh, damn, damn, damn !" said she inwardly. Then 
she threw her bomb. 

"I don't think I can do it, Aunt Patricia. I should 
love to be with you, but it wouldn't be good for me. 
I shouldn't be able to write." 

Having made this speech in jerky sentences that 
Philip Hungerford would have approved, she sat back 
and held her breath. They were driving in the car 
when the scene took place, and for a few moments 
Aunt Patricia looked out of the window, saying noth- 
ing. Miss Muffet felt horribly frightened. If she 
had been a fairy-tale princess of the old-fashioned sort, 
and Lady Bombadier a weaver of spells trying to en- 
mesh her in a subtle web, she could not have been more 
afraid. It was her own wretched weakness that she 
dreaded most of all. She was terrified lest she should 
give in. 
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Tm sorry you don't want to stay with me," said 
her aunt at last. "It hurts me to think that you should 
feel like that." 

This was a cruel attack. And the suspicion that 
Aunt Patricia was really hurt, and the knowledge that 
she would never understand the reason for the refusal, 
stung Miss Muffet into pain. Instinctively she held 
her ground, though there was no joy in the conflict. 

"Have you quite made up your mind ?" asked Lady 
Bombadier. 

And when Miss Muffet said "Yes" in a faint- 
hearted voice, she warned her that she would be sorry 
some day for having made the choice. She then went 
on to say that she had never been so wounded by any- 
one before, with a good deal more in the same strain. 

And all the while Miss Muffet longed to put her 
arms round her and tell her how beautiful she was. 
But instead she must take the hard line of resistance, 
all for the sake of an instinct. It is no wonder that 
she felt a little tragic. 

When Aunt Patricia had declared her mind, she re- 
lapsed into a chilly silence that lasted for the duration 
of the drive. Miss Muffet reached home again in a 
mood of desperate misery. What if she had made a 
mistake in thus turning her back on ease and luxury? 
And it was beastly to think that she had hurt Aunt 
Patricia. So beautiful a person ought not to be op- 
posed. She had a right to claim obedience. Yet, 
after all, one must Live one's own Life. The peo- 
ple in "Emancipation" had been very firm indeed on 
that point. Miss Muffet could remember quite a lot 
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of fine speeches about the Right of the Individual to 
take his own Line. 

"One must think things out," Twoshoes had said 
on one occasion : "One must come to conclusions . . . 
definite conclusions . . . then go ahead and act." 

Miss Muffet had gone ahead, though reluctantly, 
but she couldn't be sure that she had acted rightly. 
However, there it was ! She had made her choice, and 
now she must abide by it. Yet what would happen 
if the Editor refused to take her, after all ! Well, she 
could not contemplate such a tragedy just yet 

"Life is dreadfully complicated/' says she in her 
Diary on the night of this perplexing day. "It's so 
beastly hard to know what's best." 

You see, she was beginning to realise that Eman- 
cipation doesn't lie in the mere fact of leaving home. 
It is a business exceedingly larger than that, demand- 
ing sacrifice and blood. But then, all kingdoms worth 
the having come out of darkness and are bought by 
tears. And the princes and princesses who would rule 
them must first of all prove that they are royal. 
Fairyland is not entered haphazard, but is the out- 
come of long anguish — of strife and torment and 
doubt. 

Miss Muffet had not been prepared for pain. She 
had expected to have a Jolly Good Time, to be God's 
spoilt child, and find pleasant surprise-packets placed 
in her way, and the paths nicely straightened for her 
feet — all the stones removed and the steep bits lev- 
elled. She had imagined that she would walk out of 
the Rectory into Life more abundant, in which joy 
would come running to her hand, and angels would 
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drop immortal fruits in her mouth whenever she chose 
to open it. 

But because to-night she had an idea that it was not 
going to be so easy, she went down to dinner feeling 
that she had been wilfully misled. It was a rotten 
world, she decided, in which girls were allowed to 
lead such complicated lives. 

"I'm sorry you won't stay with us, Angela," said 
her uncle. "Are you home-sick for the Rectory ?" 

Miss Muffet was about to disclaim such a poor emo- 
tion, but Aunt Patricia answered for her. 

"Angela feels that it would interfere with her work, 
dear," she said. "She doesn't find our atmosphere 
congenial." 

Her husband laughed good-naturedly. 

"Well, well ; Angela knows best," he said ; and the 
subject was left there. 

Next day being a Saturday, they motored down to 
Redfields, their country house in Surrey, and Miss 
Muffet went out for long walks over the moors, and 
was inspired with a new desire for Life as she drank 
sweet draughts of fragrant air. The smell of pine- 
wood is conducive to fine dreams. 

Here our Heroine let go her worries, and reached 
a serener state of mind. She even patted herself on 
the back for having made such a sacrifice, and began to 
think of herself as a martyr. There is a certain charm 
in martyrdom, dear Reader, a touch of distinction that 
appeals to the more blatant part of us, if we have a 
taste for posing. We think that after all there is a 
good deal of quiet nobility in us, and wells of strength 
and other interesting qualities. If we were quite 
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frank, we would own that we were most uncommonly- 
good specimens of mankind, several degrees better 
than our fellows. 

Miss Muffet had no doubt of it in her case. She 
was thoroughly well pleased with herself, and abso- 
lutely certain that hers would be no ordinary career. 
She could see herself, the world-famous author of a 
gifted book, meeting other authors at receptions. She 
could picture her entrance into a spacious hall, mar- 
vellously gowned, and she smiled involuntarily at the 
lovely sensation that she caused. All eyes were 
turned upon her as she made her way up the room, and 
many a celebrity came hurrying across to speak to 
her. But not one of them could gain her entire fa- 
vour; she simply nodded graciously and spoke a few 
affable words, then moved on self-consciously to a seat 
of honour already set for her. 

And there — oh, scrumptious feast of joy — there 
Philip Hungerford sought her out. And everybody 
looked reverently at them, and said : "How wonder- 
ful they are !" And, "Is she not a splendid woman ?" 

There you are ! You may well be disgusted at the 
impudence of the conceited thing. It was unlimited, 
and it could climb inhuman heights without feeling 
giddy. 

Inflated by it, Miss Muffet went back to town on 
Monday sure of a speedy fame, and was not surprised 
to find a letter from her Editor offering her a spot on 
the Heart to Heart page. She was rampantly ecstatic 
over this piece of good fortune. Evidently God was 
rewarding her for her sacrifice of carnal ease. How 
kind of Him! She danced an intoxicated reel in the 
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privacy of her bedroom, then kissed the means of her 
deliverance. She would keep this letter all her life. 
Then she ran to her Diary. 

"Am going to be a journalist on the Weekly Gos- 
sip" she wrote. "It's a jolly old world after all." 

And the goblins and hobgoblins and all the powers 
of evil looked over her shoulder, chuckling for glee. 
There are such beings, you know. 



CHAPTER Vn 

So Miss Muffet turned her back upon Prosperity and 
sought the spiritual benefits of Indigence in a Girls' 
Club. Its proper name was St. Simon's Hostel, and 
it was situated in one of the slums of Westminster. 
Our Heroine was appalled when she realised the re- 
lentless persistency of the traffic under her window. 

"Does it go on every night?" she enquired of the 
housekeeper at breakfast. "I lay awake till long past 
midnight cursing those beastly trams." 

Miss Ponde looked at her over her glasses. She de- 
cided that Miss Muffet must be one of those nasty 
modern girls who smoke and drink. 

"You cannot expect to have everything for what 
you pay here," she said severely. "This is a most con- 
venient part for getting about, and one gets used to 
the noise in time." 

"I hope so," said Miss Muffet, and took her cup of 
tea from the housekeeper's hands. 

She already loathed this place. One had to sit at 
a long table surrounded by women who looked as 
though they were making the best of a bad business. 
The majority were elderly and obviously poor, while 
the girls were battered and despondent. Of course, 
there were exceptions. Miss Muffet's left-hand 
neighbour, for instance, was full of zest and the joy 
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of being alive. They made friends over their 
poached eggs, and hurried to the bus together. 

"I think that's a beastly place," said Miss Muffet, 
as she banged the front door. 

"So do I," said her companion. "But it isn't bad 
compared with others that I've seen. These places are 
all fairly depressing." 

"But those trams — I can't get to sleep !" 

"Oh, you won't notice them in time. Try stuffing 
your ears with cotton-wool. I did that at first." 

Miss Muffet's heart was unconscionably heavy as 
she climbed to the roof of her bus. She was intensely 
wretched. She wished that she had not refused the 
Life of Luxury; she wished she were at home — yes, 
back in painless Uneventf ulness or in her grave ; any- 
where indeed, but here. She was all crumpled up with 
misery when she reached the office. 

The room she was to use was at the top of the 
building, and was already occupied by Miss Jones, the 
Psychology Expert, who did the horoscopes at the 
foot of the Heart to Heart page, under the pseudonym 
of Coral. What this lady did not know about the 
future was not worth a moment's trouble. She was 
a perfect Oracle. And she was at the service of all 
readers who cared to cut out a coupon and forward it 
to her with a penny stamp for the reply. A surprising 
number of people took advantage of the offer, and her 
time was fully occupied in answering their letters. 

"They ask such funny questions," she said, in 
describing her work to Miss Muffet "Really, you've 
no ideal One man wrote up to enquire whether his 
wife was likely to die before him, as he was in love 
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with somebody else. Old beast ! I told him there was 
vengeance hanging above his head, so he'd better mend 
his ways." 

"And was there?" enquired Miss Muffet with 
utmost innocence. 

Miss Jones became jealous for her honour. 

"Of course there was!" she said rather crossly. 
"I can only repeat what the spirits tell me/ 

This conversation took place at tea-time on the 
first day of Miss Muffet's Journalistic Career, and 
it amused her a good deal. Since ten o'clock that 
morning she had witnessed the Psychology Expert 
in travail to concoct the sort of future that her readers 
respectively desired. A girl clerk wrote down results 
in shorthand ; indeed, a bevy of girls were busy report- 
ing her in shifts. 

"Yes, you will marry," was the answer given to 
one after another. "You will meet your future hus- 
band in the autumn of next year, and the union will 
be a happy one." 

There was a certain glibness in the phrase. Miss 
Muffet had a feeling that it came too easily to be 
true. All her correspondents were destined to be 
happy, not one was to be mixed up in a disastrous 
union. Now and again a dark, designing man was 
mentioned, and this person was to be scrupulously 
avoided. But on the whole things were to go 
smoothly. 

Miss Jones herself was an anomaly. She did not 
look as spiritual as you would expect. She was small 
and stodgy, with flashy ear-rings and a lot of sham 
jewellery. Her face was rouged without any attempt 
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to look natural, and she dressed in cheap up-to-date 
clothes. Miss Muffet, the romantic, was disappointed 
in her. It would have been such an experience to 
meet a genuine seer. v 

There is no doubt that the lady acted her part with 
gusto. She continually referred to spirits at her elbow 
who were giving her mystic signs and hints as to the 
Future, both her own and her clients'. Moreover, she 
talked a lot about the fatiguing nature of clairvoyance. 

"How it takes it out of one, dear 1" She called even 
her enemies "dear." Her shrill voice and high-pitched 
giggle were not the best accompaniment to work, and 
Miss Muffet sighed many times during the day as she 
wrote up odds and ends for the Heart to Heart page, 
trying not to hear Miss Jones. She could see that 
she was in for a trying time. 

Her own work was not at all easy. The genial, 
intimate touch had to be kept up, and individual cor- 
respondents answered in that style. They wanted to 
know how they should act in strained situations; 
usually it was a question of whether they should con- 
tinue to know the young man or cut him altogether. 
Either he had been seen walking out with another 
girl, or his manner had become cold, or he was 
addicted to some bad habit that would not look well in 
one's husband. Whatever the problem, Lady Betty 
was thought competent to solve it in the column 
headed "Our Judgment Seat." If the queries sent in 
were insufficient, then one or two extra ones must be 
invented to fill the vacant space. But that, of course, 
is a trade secret. Every one of the problems submitted 
was supposed to be strictly bond fide. 
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Lady readers of the Weekly Gossip simply revelled 
in "Our Judgment Seat." They adored the in- 
timacy of the exposure, and loved putting them- 
selves into one and all of the strained situations. 
Perhaps they found their only imaginative outlet on 
that page. 

So, you see, Miss Muffet had to be very careful 
what she said. If she happened to tell Maggie to 
cut her young man when public opinion thought other- 
wise, she would be offending a lot of people, besides 
further complicating Maggie's career. 

"For God's sake be non-committal !" was the Sub- 
Editor's injunction to her. "If you make your advice 
too definite they'll be committing suicide and making 
us pay for the funeral. Be cheery, and vague." 

And Miss Muffet had promised to try. 

The Sub-Editor was a jolly young man with glasses 
and a tendency to be fast His dream was to become a 
free-lance, but that was still a long way from coming 
true. At present he must drudge — a fact that filled 
him with self-pity. His solace lay in the pursuit of 
pleasure at provincial music-halls. As he confided 
to Miss Muffet on their first meeting, he was "always 
on the gad." He would have been a roue had his 
means allowed. 

Poor Heart to Heart readers! They would have 
been so dreadfully scandalised had they been able to 
see the young man who edited their precious page; 
so disgusted, too, had they caught a glimpse of Miss 
Muffet. 

"That Lady Betty, the worldly wise!" they would 
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have cried. "That chit the arbiter of our fates! 
Impossible !" 

And they would have ceased to buy the paper from 
that day forward. How blessed are illusions ! Being 
deluded, they pictured Lady Betty as elderly and 
stylish, with a sad, sweet face and a quill pen in her 
hand. A kind of female Providence in a lavender 
silk dress. Oh, the difference between the dream and 
the reality ! For Miss Muffet sat with her legs curled 
round her chair, her pretty hair in wild disorder, her 
hands deep dyed in ink. And she bit her pen at 
intervals, and even said "Damn!" below her breath. 
She looked terrifically young — like a naughty little 
girl who can't do her sum. 

Yet she was getting on famously. She had already 
given good advice to three anxious souls, and done 
it neatly too, so as not to compromise the paper. But 
the fourth enquirer was proving difficult. Her name 
was Mabel, and somebody had been paying attentions 
to her for the past three weeks. Of late, however, 
he had seemed to cool, and she attributed this to the 
fact that she had quite thoughtlessly voiced a contempt 
for freckles some nights ago. She had even said that 
she could not marry any man of blemished skin. That, 
she confessed, had been tactless, since the somebody 
in question was pock-marked, and she was sure it had 
offended him. Now, what was she to do? Ought 
she to withdraw her remark in public, or have it out 
with him in private? Yet the affair had not reached 
any definitely familiar stage, so that she hardly liked 
to be too pointed. Lady Betty, out of her vast 
experience, must please advise her what to do. 
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At the first reading Miss Muffet laughed ; then she 
read it again, and decided that it was an idiotic ques- 
tion, doubtless hatched in an asylum. Then she 
wondered what on earth she was going to say. The 
thing was so confoundedly futile. Yet it had to be 
answered. For half an hour at least she sat there 
with her chin in her hand and her eye-brows wrinkled, 
concentrating on freckles till she seemed to see one on 
her own nose. When she could bear the sight no 
longer, she snatched up her pen and wrote : 

"You say that your friend's manner has altered 
since you made a remark about disliking freckles in 
his presence, forgetting that he is pock-marked, and 
you want to know how you can put the matter right. 
Well, dear, I should advise you to think no more 
about it The coldness is probably your fancy, and 
not intentional. Just be your own, pleasant self with 
him, and the path of true love will run smoothly for 
you both." 

"Couple of idiots 1" said Miss Muffet crossly, as 
she made a vicious dig for the full-stop. 

There still remained one problem to invent, and 
this she did — rather skilfully, in her own opinion. 

"I cannot answer you here, Arabel," she said. 
"Such a question as yours is very special and sacred. 
Thank God, dear, that it was not worse." 

What do you think of that for pith? The sugges- 
tion of Sinister Goings-on was exactly what the public 
would enjoy. Really, it was quite clever of Miss 
Muffet — and on her first day tool 

As the week went by, she found that her work 
was not confined to the Heart to Heart page. She 
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was required to write titbits from American papers 
for other parts of the journal. Funny stories of rare 
antiquity had to be furbished up and served again, 
and stray items of information compressed in a nut- 
shell for the Live and Learn page. For instance, 
the public liked to hear why watches tick, and how 
many dark men are married to fair women, and why 
kittens are born with their eyes shut, and a host of 
other trivial things. 

"The Longest Nails in Europe" was a specimen 
poster issued by the Weekly Gossip; and regular 
subscribers hastened to buy their copy that week that 
they might read all about the owner of the nails. 

"How do you like it?" asked the Editor, meeting 
Miss Muffet in the corridor one day. 

"It's great fun," said she, "But I wish we needn't 
be so cheap." 

"So do I. Only we can't afford to be refined in 
these days. If we want to reap pennies, then we 
must please the public; and this particular public likes 
cheap stuff." 

Miss Muffet sighed. 

"If only I might try some abstract articles! I'm 
not a bit good at rewriting other people's ideas. I 
don't feel a thing properly when it isn't my own. 
I can't explain it clearly, but it's a real difficulty." 

The Editor, as usual, understood. He was a man 
of vivid imagination and fine feelings that were wasted 
on the Weekly Gossip. 

"I know," he said. "It's sad work if you happen 
to be an artist. Try some abstract articles by all 
means, and I'll see if we can use them." 
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Miss Muffet went back to the din of her own room 
feeling very kindly towards her chief. Had he not 
called her an artist? And then, he was a dreamer 
like herself, tragically cast away on the desert island 
of Reality. She was sure that he played his part 
reluctantly, being cast for a far higher role than this. 
The bitterness of selling one's soul to produce a 
penny-worth of trash ! And a valuable soul too. Oh, 
she felt dreadfully sorry for him. 

Quickened by sympathy, she sat down and was 
delivered of an article on "Dreams and Dreamers," 
oblivious for once of Miss Jones and her activities. 
When she had done, she read it through, and decided 
that it was good; whereupon she had it typed and 
sent down to the Editor. 

"It's sure to be successful/' said Miss Jones, when 
she heard what was on hand. "This is your lucky 
day, you know, dear; all Venus people prosper on 
Monday ; and then you are wearing blue, which is your 
lucky colour. I shouldn't be surprised if that article 
made all the difference to your fate." 

Miss Muffet was getting accustomed to Miss Jones's 
little superstitions. Her habit of walking round her 
chair three times before she sat down was one of 
them. If she lost anything, she would begin this 
solemn perambulation, as a kind of prayer for 
guidance; and when she discovered the object in some 
quite obvious place, she would assert that the spirits 
had directed her to it According to her own state- 
ment, no smallest act of hers was done without the 
sanction of these kindly beings. They took a particu- 
larly keen interest in all that she did. She had an 
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idea that Miss Muffet was being guided up the steep 
ways of journalism by the ghost of Longfellow. 

"I see him standing by your chair, dear," she de- 
clared. "He has a beautiful face and long, thin 
fingers. Any book you may ever write will be inspired 
by him. Evidently he is your appointed mate, so you 
must never marry, or you will lose his help." 

Miss Jones made this startling announcement with 
the air of a rapt visionary, her eyes half closed, as 
though she were peering into the unknown. 

"But how awkward!" said Miss Muffet. "I may 
fall in love, you know. And wasn't there a Mrs. 
Longfellow ?" 

Of that Miss Jones knew nothing. Such prosaic 
facts were utterly beneath her notice. Miss Muffet 
was spiritually affianced to Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, and there the matter ended. 

"You ought to write very clever things, dear, with 
such a man behind you," said she encouragingly. 

Miss Muffet, for her part, thought it was a most 
unsatisfactory union. Who can take pleasure in a 
silhouette? And he was not even that to her, since 
he was visible only to Miss Jones. 

"Give me flesh and blood," she said. "I'd rather 
have a red-haired husband than an artistic ghost" 

For which Miss Jones pretended to despise her. 

It was all a big blatant sham — that much was evi- 
dent to our Heroine. Yet she did not dislike Miss 
Jones. She found her vastly amusing, with all her 
childish pretences and her absurd conversation. She 
reminded one of nursery days and letters to Santa 
Claus, solemnly posted in the fire. Her whole life 
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was spent in doing just such a silly piece of work. 
But was not all journalism hypocrisy in one form 
or another ? Was not the Editor betraying his ideals 
to please the public? And our Princess herself was 
writing glib trash, though she had better things in 
her, for the sake of thirty shillings a week. It was 
the same with all the contributors. They didn't write 
out of their souls because they must, because their 
glorious art was urging them to self-expression. Not 
a bit of it. They wrote what the public wanted them 
to write, however sordid the theme. They produced 
sensational articles about famous criminals — articles 
on "The Blood-stained Handkerchief and "The 
Queer Case of the Hump-backed Florist/' That is 
the sort of title that the public loved. Or else they 
made cheap epigrams about marriage, and the ab- 
surdities of the hen-pecked husband, and the folly of 
having twins. For their readers never tired of laugh- 
ing at such sayings, thinking them very smart. 

Now, Miss Muffet, in her foolishness, had imag- 
ined that Journalism was the high road of Litera- 
ture. She had expected her work to be an engrossing 
business, done for the joy of it, as it had been in her 
unemancipated days. She had looked forward to 
sitting still all day in a quiet room creating little 
masterpieces that incidentally would charm or amuse 
i the British Public but primarily would express her 
soul. It wasn't so. The ajlusion died in the first week 
of her Career, and she had to face the fact that 
Journalism on a chit-chat journal has nothing to do 
with Literature. The two worlds are as far apart 
as the conventional heaven and hell. 
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Naturally, our Princess felt a good deal sad. So 
many of her dreams were failing her, so many cloud 
castles falling to the ground. Life was not at all 
what she hoped it would be when she had sat in the 
Rectory feeling wistful over "Emancipation." Of 
course she was having experiences, but they were not 
the exciting, splendid things she had anticipated. 
They were even somewhat tame. 

Day after day she went through the same routine, 
night after night she rode back to the dismal Hostel 
on the top of her bus, and there ate a frugal dinner in 
the company of women who obviously had drawn a 
blank in life's lottery — disappointed women, or girls 
well on the way to becoming so. And all homeless 
and unprotected, without a single prospect for their 
old age. 

"It's obvious that the average woman needs a man," 
wrote Miss Muffet in her Diary. "These poor dears 
are simply thwarted and unnatural." 

The average woman, mark you ! Our Heroine had 
her eye upon other gifted spirits destined for Careers. 

But, really, this collection of unsatisfied, sad beings 
was dispiriting. They were so extraordinarily un- 
attached. There were no roots of love to keep them 
in the world. None of the dear intimacies that make 
life wonderful were included in their scheme of things. 
They merely continued to exist. Many of them were 
religious, and Miss Muffet sometimes caught glimpses 
of home-made altars in a few of the little bedrooms 
that were all alike. They said their prayers at a 
prie-Dieu hung with purple cloths embroidered with 
crosses in front of a wooden crucifix. There were a 
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lot of photographs of clergymen on the walls. In 
one room near Miss Muffet's there were always purple 
flowers. 

Our Princess used to shiver at sight of those little 
oratories, wondering what would be the end of these 
women. It was not surprising that the cross of Christ 
should be the supreme fact of life to them, the pivot 
round which they revolved. Denials and chastenings 
were their inevitable fate; therefore they took the 
Chief of lonely dreamers for their king. But how 
were they going to end? Would they die hopefully 
in those little iron beds, glad to leave a world that 
had treated them so badly ? And would their dreams 
come true in another less distressful place? 

"For they must have had dreams once/' thought 
Miss Muffet "In the beginning they must have 
wanted lovers of their own. Everyone does." 

And that reflection brought her face to face with 
fear. Since Life had already played her tricks, giving 
her Journalism for Literature and cheating her of 
brave adventures, was it not possible that the other 
things also might be kept back — the Career, and the 
Lover? 

"This place makes me sick," she said to Pegotty, 
her friend of the breakfast-table. "So many women 
seem to be disappointed." 

Pegotty was silent for a while, making rings with 
her cigarette. They were smoking in Miss Muffet's 
bedroom. 

"I suppose things do come," she said at last. "After 
all, those women may have had their chance. And, 
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anyway, it's partly a matter of will. If you want any- 
thing really badly, you generally get it." 

"But do you?" said Miss Muffet. "I'm beginning 
to doubt it" 

Now, does not that prove to you, dear Sir or 
Madam, that goblins, hobgoblins, and all the powers 
of evil, were out to ruin Miss Muffet? 



CHAPTER VIII 

So at last this Heroine of ours discovered that Life 
is a Fight, in which casualties happen every hour, and 
the honours come slowly. Moreover, though you be 
mortally wounded, you may not show it, and though 
you have won a big victory over the enemy, you 
must not crow. And when your head is wagging in 
the agonies of death, you must tell the crowd that it 
is nothing but an amusing game. Also when you are 
writhing upon the ground in your extreme pain, you 
must pretend that you are dancing. A hard Fight 
indeed for a princess not yet grown up. 

And so different from her dreams ! Philip Hunger- 
ford had sketched a world in which events rushed 
helter-skelter towards a brilliant end, and clever 
persons congregated in shining groups until they were 
swept off their feet by a hurricane adventure. Some- 
thing big was always looming in "Emancipation." 
Though half the chapters in the book were filled with 
the thoughts of Twoshoes about Life and Society and 
his energetic heart-searchings, yet you had a continual 
sense of change in the air. And you were not dis- 
appointed. When you had listened to Mr. Twoshoes 
talking to himself for fifty pages or so, he would get 
up out of his easy-chair and go for a sea-voyage, in 
the course of which he would be sure to meet a soul 
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mate. Or else he would go up in an aeroplane, and 
tell you his theories on social flights, and the nouveau 
riche, and the unattainable beloved, from his seat 
among the clouds. A quick mind his, never tired of 
its own workings. 

But Life as it is, grim and often squalid, full of 
wounds and the odours of battle, had no such place in 
Philip Hungerford's works. Sometimes he took a 
bird's-eye view of it from some spiky pinnacle of 
thought, but his impressions were always coloured by 
the fluid of his genius. He could not help but show 
Life as it looked to him, a glorious swift pilgrimage 
from one wonder to another. 

Miss Muffet was resentful because it was not like 
that, after all. But, funnily enough, she blamed God 
for the misunderstanding, not Philip Hungerford. 
Somewhere those windy beauties must exist. Well, 
it was rotten of God to set them beyond her reach. 
Yet she didn't want to lose faith in Him just now, 
when everything was dark and she in need of shep- 
herding, so she apologised on her knees for having 
blamed Him. Then she took to reading the "Imita- 
tion of Christ," hoping by its help to rise above the 
things of this world and lose her carnal love for jolly 
adventures. But it did not take away her restlessness. 
The cool words only comforted her ruffled nerves, 
and sent her to sleep more easily, like a drink of hot 
milk. 

Then she thought about her Bishop, and tried to 
be resigned to a life of sober diligence for the sake 
of that blessed saint. Mind you, she still loved him. 
Sometimes she would wake in the night, gripped by 
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a terror of his death. What if he should die sud- 
denly? Heart failure was common enough — or 
apoplexy. But no— he was too beautiful for a violent 
end. Then Miss Muffet would fold her hands 
childishly, and pray God to keep this dear saint alive, 
because she positively couldn't get through otherwise. 
Occasionally she wrote to him, receiving short replies 
that were infinitely precious to her in her loneliness. 

And here I must expose Miss Muffet to your 
charitable eye. Dear Reader, her letters were Alto- 
gether Too Impulsive. She simply let herself go on 
paper, without a thought for consequences. She 
wrote according to her mood, and repented next day 
like a drunkard with good resolutions. 

"Oh, why did I say that ?" was the thought forever 
harassing her. 

And the Bishop was her especial stumbling-block. 
Her love for him had a habit of showing between the 
lines, which was not as it should have been; and she 
exposed her innermost mind to him, though she knew 
it was a changeable mind. Thus, after a stormy 
period of conflict with the devil, she confided in her 
Bishop with regrettable haste, feeling a strange peace 
upon her that she took for salvation. She informed 
him in the course of four smudgy pages that she was 
converted, and would henceforth live as one of the 
elect in righteousness unrivalled. 

She enjoyed the composition of that letter. It was 
lovely to see herself in this light, and to feel she was 
making an impression on the beloved. When she 
had posted the epistle she gave herself up to visions 
of a chaste ethereal virgin drifting through an admir- 
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ing world, performing deeds of love. She pictured 
the same heroine in a hospital ward, every suffering 
face turned towards her in speechless adoration, whilQ 
she bent over a dying man, comforting his fears. His 
last look was for her. And the young probationers 
treated her reverently, knowing how she had sacrificed 
love and fame to serve humanity among them. It 
was a sweet vision that! Her eyes grew wet in the 
contemplation of it. Oh, she would have nothing to 
do with worldly joys. In imagination she flicked them 
aside like so many bits of fluff. She was going to be 
Spiritual; she was going to make Sacrifices. Beauti- 
ful dreams, pretty as the purpose of the small boy who 
is "going to grow up awful quick, and buy darlm* 
Mummy a palace to live in." Beautiful, but brittle. 

Only the day afterwards Miss Muffet lost her holy 
fervour, and lay awake in the darkness wanting to 
be kissed. She didn't care any more about that hos- 
pital. Instead, she dreamed dreams of the strong, 
imperious Someone who was going to arrive out of 
nowhere and teach her the secret ways of love. That 
was her mood now. So, of course, the Bishop's letter, 
when it came, struck no responsive chord. Later, 
when he knew her better, he ceased to take her 
seriously. At least, he allowed for change, realising 
that she was victimised by the artistic temperament. 

The people at home were not so sympathetic Miss 
Muffet's unsuspected move had annoyed them, and 
the knowledge that they could not interfere was a 
further source of irritation. 

"It is a step you will repent," said one and all, as a 
kind of postscript to their letters. 
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"I consider you have been guilty of deceit," was 
Mr. Muffet's judgment. "Had I dreamed that you 
intended taking a post in London, I should have for- 
bidden the visit altogether. As it is, I shall discon- 
tinue your dress allowance in the hope that a shortage 
of funds may bring you to your senses." 

"I should not have suspected you of such duplicity," 
said her mother ; while Miss Slatterby had a lot to say 
about Steps that can never be Retraced and the irre- 
placeable joys of home. 

Reading their effusions, Miss Muffet had a hideous 
fear at the back of her mind that after all they might 
be right. One never knows. And so far Life had 
turned out to be disappointing. Yet, for all that, she 
meant to hold on. It would be idiocy to let go the 
emancipation that had been so hard to win. 

Of course she had her weak moments, when she was 
homesick for the Rectory, wistful to be back there at 
whatever cost. In such moods she addressed stern 
sermons to herself. 

"Angela Muffet, you're a milk-sop !" she would say. 
"You're rotten and weak and poor — absolutely use- 
less. Pull yourself together, my dear, and remember 
that it's great to be emancipated, working out your 
own career." 

Well, it was a doctrine hard to believe on depressing 
February days, with an east wind blowing and nothing 
to which one could look forward with any zest. Only 
meal-times broke the monotony of work, and lunch 
had to be eaten in a cheap restaurant at a marble- 
topped table, because Miss Muffet had not much money 
in her purse. And then in the evening there was the 
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Hostel to be faced. Not much fun in Emancipation, 
when you come to facts. Yet Miss Muff et must needs 
hold out, or hide her head once more in the seclusion 
of the Yorkshire village. 

There were two consolations in her life, however 
— two Real Joys. One was the friendship of Pegotty, 
that had grown and ripened surely since the first morn- 
ing; the other was that the Editor believed in her. 
When he read that article on "Dreams and Dreamers/' 
he had said some very nice things to Miss Muffet. He 
had told her that it was delightful stuff, hopelessly 
unsuitable for the Weekly Gossip, which alone proved 
its worth. 

"It's fine! ,, he said, pacing the room with unpro- 
fessional enthusiasm. "You're wasted here, Miss 
Muffet." 

"So are you," she had replied; and then they had 
laughed together a little ruefully, like derelicts on a 
queer island. 

Since then she had submitted many other articles 
for his approval, and he had admired them all. Un- 
doubtedly he thought she had a gift, and that was 
immensely cheering. At the same time he warned her 
that she was not pleasing the public. 

"And though we want to help you, we must be 
businesslike," he said. "Unless you can give us more 
of the stuff we want each week, we shall have to turn 
you down." 

Somehow or other Miss Muffet could not write the 
sort of stuff that was required. The Heart to Heart 
letters were easy, but beyond that page she was use- 
less. Her mind was just a shade too fine for journal- 
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ism. That was the secret of the trouble. Therefore 
ruin peered into her face in the silence of the night 
— poverty and hunger, even death. She saw herself 
starving in a garret, and shuddered, then decided that 
it would be a distinguished end. She might even enjoy 
a posthumous fame because of it. That thought cheered 
her considerably, and when it failed to send her to 
sleep, she repeated the twenty-third psalm — last re- 
source of all little children frightened of the dark. 

Yet you must not think that Miss Muffet was com- 
pletely wretched. Sometimes the sun shone bravely, 
and then she set out to the office rejoicing, full of an 
obstinate faith in something good about to happen, 
thankful for this earth and all the wonders in it. There 
were days when she walked about in a state of exalta- 
tion, like a king come into his own, and wrote 
sparkling, excited articles that amused the Editor and 
were sublimely unsuited to the Weekly Gossip; days 
when she found Miss Jones and the love problems and 
all humanity a big, delicious Joke. In these moods 
she wrote hopefully in her Diary of a radiant Future 
prepared for her by God. 

"I feel it coming," was one entry. "And it's going 
to be ever such a jolly one." 

So far she had not come within sight of despair. 
Like all believers in Fairyland, she could not lose hope, 
try as she would, but was supported by a host of 
dreams sent from behind the moon for her salvation. 
Also, she was able to see the funny side of things, and 
laughter saves us from damnation. Above all, she was 
young. 

So she continued to make a bid for popularity on 
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the Weekly Gossip, continued to exist on a fractional 
income in the melancholy Hostel, clutching her funny 
illusions in direct opposition to existing facts. That 
is to say, she still expected to meet with vivid per- 
sonalities and tremendous adventures, see miracles 
performed for her benefit, and the world turned upside 
down to provide her with a Prince. The marvel was 
that these had not come her way already. But they 
would be hers ultimately. The serene conviction of 
a happy destiny grew upon her as the warm spring 
drew near. She now had been emancipated for three 
whole months. 

Oh, undoubtedly there was a big scene in prepara- 
tion! She could see the curtain lifting inch by inch. 



CHAPTER IX 

Fairyland is bought with blood, and all magic is the 
fruit of pain. You will be hurt by thorns and stung 
by nettles when you go gathering immortal flowers. 
But you will not care for that, if you succeed in bring- 
ing home one bud, however small. 

So now we find Miss Muffet sitting up in her in- 
artistic bed, with her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
shining, not caring any more for little pains and dis- 
appointments, because she had found a voice. We 
see her in the act of reaching out to pluck one of those 
flowers that grow upon the hills of Fairyland ; we see 
her transformed into a poet. And all through being 
unsatisfied. It is only the hungry people who sing, 
you know. When they get prosperous they have other 
things to do. 

Miss Muffet sighed now and then as she wrote, but 
it was the happy sigh of a person suddenly relieved 
of a great burden. During the last weeks she had felt 
oppressed, uncomfortably full of dumb desires, and 
lonely past expression. There had been times when 
she had wept for no special reason, like a neurotic 
invalid. She had even wondered whether this un- 
accountable depression meant melancholia. 

And then all of a sudden there came the Impulse 
to Write. She had turned out the light and settled 
herself to sleep, but the Impulse would have none of 
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it It drove her out of bed like an imperious hand; 
it was insistent as a physical desire. 

"You must I" it said, when she hesitated. 

So up went the light, and out of an attache-case 
beside her came Miss Muffet's book of masterpieces. 
It was a cheap little exercise-book, such as children 
use, and it was already half-way towards being filled. 
Hurriedly she found a blank page and a convenient 
pencil, for the Impulse was terribly impatient. 

"Oh, hurry!" it kept saying. "Pray be as quick 
as you can." 

So it was that our Princess became a poet, one of 
the children of the moon. Her song was of unsatisfied 
desire, of wistful eyes looking out over an empty road 
for one who is long in coming; of ears for ever listen- 
ing and empty arms stretched out. The cry of the sad 
wild wind was in it, and the sobbing of lost children 
in the dark, and the song of homeless women in mean 
streets, and the wailing of violins, and the forlorn 
weeping of all forsaken, lonesome things. 

It was like the voice of a little cold animal turned 
adrift on a winter's night, complaining of the dark- 
ness and the stinging rain. In short, it was Miss 
Muffet the instinctive, wanting to be loved. And 
being the spontaneous cry of her heart it was true 
poetry. Perhaps her command of words was limited, 
perhaps there were a dozen technical errors — there 
may have been more. Nevertheless, that poem was a 
beautiful thing, very vital and frank and pure. Miss 
Muffet, as I have said, had the vaguest ideas on Sex. 
Her dreams of love were cloudy and ethereal, and 
natural facts took their right place in the scheme. For 
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example, the lover when he came would kiss her as 
Twoshoes and Euphrasia kissed; he would also em- 
brace her. Well, she imagined the tremulous joy that 
would make her limbs weak at such moments ; but her 
dreams were not in any way sensual. She knew that 
marriage is a union of the body as well as of the soul, 
and she was still sufficiently a child to see only beauty 
in both. All the ways of love were magical to her, 
and her body a precious flower to be kept spotless for 
the bridegroom. So the burden of that first song was : 
"Come quickly, oh Beloved, for I am hungry and 
athirst." 

The creative mood burned steadily for a while, and 
night after night found Miss Muffet happy and 
inspired. Her second poem was a song of satisfaction, 
in which you heard the little soft sighs of contented 
creatures, who once have been restless, but are now 
at peace. It was such a song as Cinderella might have 
sung in the stillness of her kitchen. It was the white 
dream of any little princess expressed in words. 

For all of them are longing after a lover and want- 
ing to be kissed and cherished and desired. In the 
kindly darkness they even wish, though ever so shyly, 
that their bodies might become like gardens, sown with 
seed and tenderly prepared to bear children instead of 
flowers. And it is a beautiful wish, dear Reader, of 
which no little princess need be ashamed. There is 
no purer desire upon earth ; no more romantic prelude 
to the arrival of the Prince. 

So Miss Muffet must not be called unwholesome or 
precocious because she thought about such things, nor 
must she be condemned for speaking them aloud. 
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You may as well blame a baby who cries for his 
natural food, and will not be appeased by counterfeits. 
This Princess of ours was new born into Life, and 
she must needs set up a howl for her birthright. It 
was purely a matter of chance if her howl was musical. 

So the gist of those poems was contained in one 
sentence : "I want to be loved." That is all that she 
had to say to the world at this stage of her career. 
Having the gift of words, she said it beautifully, but 
the essence of it was just that. 

Miss Muffet felt shy when she saw the poems in 
type. She did the work herself, for she could not 
have let any other person see her naked heart. It 
would have seemed like undressing in a public place. 
Reading them over, she was astonished at their 
strength. There was something amazing in them that 
she ventured to hope was Genius. Quickening hope, 
that made her heart beat faster of a sudden ! 

Of course she showed them to Pegotty ultimately, 
and held her breath while the critic turned the pages. 
She scarcely dared listen to the judgment. 

"They're good," said Pegotty. "Personally, I 
think there's genius in them. And you put it all so 
beautifully." 

The poet was enchanted. She stood on a moun- 
tain-top, and saw all the kingdoms of the world at 
her feet, because someone had caught a glimpse of 
wings in her work. 

"Oh, Peg, you dear!" she cried. "Do you really 
think that?" 

Whereupon Pegotty repeated her opinion, declaring 
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that the MS. should be submitted to a more literary 
judge. 

Miss Muffet could not sleep till late that night, so 
excited was she. She seemed to be holding Fairy- 
land in the palm of her hand, and fame and immor- 
tality and other baubles. Very likely her name would 
live for ever, familiarly linked with Shelley and Keats, 
even with Shakespeare. She would be one of the stars 
of the literary sky, if not the moon itself. Oh, in- 
fallible conceit of children that pulls at the beards of 
giants and plays Bopeep with kings! 

Let us superior grown-ups smile, and pass on. 

Next day Miss Muffet posted her immortal work 
to the Editor of the Red Review. It was a monthly 
journal costing half a crown, and described in the 
"Writers' Guide Book" as a paper of high discrimina- 
tion and ideals catering for an exclusively select public 
Mi&s Muffet thought herself well suited to contribute 
to such a rare feast of Literature, and she had a feeling 
that her feet were firmly planted on the Ladder of 
Success as she posted her packet. Within three days 
she received a letter informing her that two of the 
poems, namely "Craving" and "Satisfaction," would 
be published in the forthcoming number. The Editor 
thought these very striking, so he said. 

Miss Muffet went to the office in an utterly un- 
balanced state of mind after reading that letter. I 
fear that her answers to enquiring lovers were some- 
what distraught, so much so that they had to be 
rewritten afterwards by the Sub-Editor, who knew 
that his public did not care for flippancy. 
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Miss Jones showed no surprise when she heard the 



news. 



I knew Mr. Longfellow would do something for 
you," she declared. "Now I expect they will put 
your photograph into the papers, and everyone will 
spoil you ; ask you to dinner-parties and that sort of 
thing. I dare say you will be quite the rage after 
this." 

Miss Muffet laughed at the picture, but it started 
a new train of thought in her mind, and gave rise 
to various novel and amusing visions. She imagined 
receptions at which Society made a tremendous fuss 
over her, and drawing-room meetings hushed and 
intent, whereat she read aloud her poems from a dais. 
Perhaps she would cut her hair and wear funny robes 
suspended from her shoulders by embroidered traps, 
such being the recognised garb of female genius. 

Miss Jones chattered on while she indulged these 
fancies, making free with the spirits as usual, and 
giving them all the kudos for this success. 

"If you hadn't written in a blue exercise-book, you 
couldn't have had the inspiration, dear. What a 
blessing that you did ! And now you must wear that 
amulet I gave you, that your luck may continue. I 
dare say you will be an awfully grand person soon, 
feted and talked about, you know. Only do be careful 
that you're not drawn into a Set. But the spirits will 
protect you from horrid people." § 

Now, Miss Muffet longed exceedingly to become 
intimate with a Set. In "Emancipation" all the most 
vivid men and women belonged to a Bohemian free- 
and-easy Set, whose headquarters were the Cafe 
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Rouge in Oxford Street. There they gathered after 
dinner to drink absinthe and talk wittily and wisely 
of Life. They sat at little tables, and talked across 
the room to one another, or even threw the table 
decorations about by way of a friendly greeting. 
Sometimes they brought barbed feathers with them, 
which they hurled indiscriminately, and then would 
ensue an intelligent scrimmage in which pearls of 
thought were given gratis with the feathers. It was a 
sumptuous scene. 

All the geniuses let themselves go and became as 
little children, and the women's shoulders shone like 
moonlit marble, and their jewels glanced and their 
eyes sparkled, all in the correct style. Of course, 
Philip Hungerford described them otherwise. 

He said that Euphrasia's eyes "twinkled quaintly, 
like jolly little nightlights," and he compared her skin 
to "a strip of soft white kid." But fundamentally he 
was not so far apart from the old-fashioned novelist 
as you might imagine. All writers of fiction meet on 
common ground when it comes to describing a banquet 
ornamented by pretty women in evening dress. They 
always pause to paint the effects of light and shadow 
on milk-white necks and shoulders. Only Hungerford 
excelled in arresting similes. 

And that chapter on the Cafe Rouge had given Miss 
Muffet a taste for Bohemia, and a desire to be adopted 
by a Set, that she too might take part in scenes of 
revelry. So Miss Jones's speech came like an invi- 
tation to the joust. 

"Oh, hey-diddle-diddle I" shouted the infant prod- 
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igy. "Hey-diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle ! What 
a scrumptious world is this !" 

And she danced an original jig with snapping fingers 
in a very delirium of joy. 

Dear Reader, the poems were published in due 
course, and she felt once more the painful claws of 
disillusion at her heart. For the British public didn't 
take the least bit of notice of her, and nobody tried to 
entice her into a rapid Set. True, one lady wrote to 
her, care of the Red Review, to tell her how the poems 
had disgusted her, and how shockingly depraved must 
be the mind that had produced them. And Mr. and 
Mrs. Muffet protested in concert, declaring that our 
Princess was a dirty writer, worse even than the author 
of "Last Night" ; 

"You have disgraced us," was their cry. "No young 
girl ought to write so frankly about love. You will 
have no reputation left." 

So Miss. Muffet got hisses where she had looked 
for applause, and censure instead of praise. And she 
didn't leap into sudden fame, or wake up one morn- 
ing to the role of a celebrity, or enjoy any of the 
experiences she had anticipated. 

But she still hoped vehemently for recognition, and 
held fast to her dreams. Nothing could shake her 
faith in the happy ever after ending, though clouds of 
substance hid it from her sight. 



CHAPTER X 

Now, it happened one beautiful May day that the 
goblins, hobgoblins, and all the powers of evil were 
at a loss for work to do. Dirty work, you understand. 
The spring was in their blood, perhaps, or else they 
had been having a dull week, free from mischief and 
damnation. So they called a meeting to see what 
could be done to enliven the monotony. And it came 
about that they espied Miss Muffet going on her way 
full of hope. 

<r Let's ruin her/' they said. (Did I not tell you 
that that was their object from the first?) 

And they introduced her to a Glutton, just to set 
things going. 

The Glutton's name was Speedwell Bolsover, and 
Miss Muffet was amazed to receive a letter from him 
one day telling her that he had recently become a keen 
admirer of her work. He said that her two poems 
in the Red Review pointed to exceptional gifts. 
Would she care for any literary introductions? If 
so, she must call and see him any afternoon between 
three and six o'clock, and he would give her a free 
pass into the homes of genius. "I could introduce 
you to Hungerford and a few others," he declared. 

To Hungerford ! Miss Muffet's brain reeled. She 
plunged headlong into visions of the meeting. How 
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wonderfully he would talk, and with what rapture she 
would listen to him ! She heard herself making pretty 
speeches about his works. She even quoted from 
"Emancipation," with visible effect. He was moved 
by her intimate knowledge of his genius. 

"So we have known each other for some time," he 
said. 

"Yes," said Miss Muffet "And now one of my 
best dreams has come true, for I have seen you." 

She said it earnestly and quietly, with a sweet sin- 
cerity; and he replied by saying: , 

"Thank you." 

That is a rough outline of her vision. All the 
speeches terse and from the heart, perhaps disjointed, 
like the sayings of Twoshoes, but principally Real. 
Oh, it was a romantic meeting of the sort that shines 
in the memory and is fragrant ever afterwards. 

Miss Muffet turned from it to the letter in her hand, 
glowing and excited. Who was this Speedwell 
Bolsover? Was he Benevolence incarnate, or a mere 
mortal with an infinitely kind heart? The letter was 
written from an office in Lombard Street, which 
seemed to prove he was a business man. Miss Muffet 
rushed to the directory and verified it. Yes, he was 
a stockbroker in the firm of Bent and Bolsover. But 
he must be literary, since he admired her poems. Oh, 
how lucky that those poems had been published ! We 
know how excited she had been at the time of the 
acceptance ; how she had seen herself opening bazaars 
and otherwise enjoying the fruits of a fame that was 
the immediate result of those two poems. But a joy 
like this had not occurred to her. It would have 
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seemed like one of those dreams that are too Good 
to be True. 

"Oh, Speedwell Bolsover, you're a darling thing!" 
she cried, pirouetting gleefully. "I'm sure there never 
was such a pet of a philanthropist." 

"Tell me about it," said Pegotty, breaking in upon 
her dance. 

So Miss Muffet, with superhuman restraint, sat 
down upon the bed-rail and bade Pegotty rejoice with 
her. 

"He's going to introduce me to Philip Hungerf ord, 
my dear. Think of it !" 

And in a fresh spasm of delight, she fell backwards 
on to the bed and wriggled and rolled, as an outlet 
for her joyful energy. 

"But you don't know anything about this man," 
said Pegotty, who had a lot of common sense. "Do 
you think it's all right to go and see him without any 
introduction? He may be an absolute rotter, for all 
you know." 

"Of course he isn't!" cried Miss Muffet. "He's 
quite obviously a literary man with lots of influence. 
And he thinks I'm worth helping. Well, I am, but 
it's decent of him to do it, all the same. Do be en- 
thusiastic Peg! I hate cautious people." 

"Well, you're too impulsive," said Pegotty. "I feel 
responsible for you. And you're so awfully young. 
But, of course, you must do as you like about this 



man." 



Miss Muffet was piqued at the reference to her age, 
for she was sensitive on that subject. She wanted 
to give an impression of ripe maturity, and, indeed, 
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she considered that she was almost venerable, with her 
knowledge of Life and her vast reading. 

"I'm certainly going to see him," she replied, with 
a certain snap in her tone. 

For the whole of that day she moved among rich 
dreams. Here at last was the dawn of Life for her. 
The curtain was rising upon a magnificent scene, in 
which literary lions trod the same stage with her, 
listening to inspired speeches from her lips. What 
beautiful effects were being prepared, what fine situa- 
tions conceived, on that stage that was still in dark- 
ness ! And she and none other was the Heroine whose 
acting would provoke unlimited applause. She saw 
herself bowing acknowledgments for the flowers that 
kept falling at her feet. And she must remember to 
smile very sweetly upon Mr. Bolsover in that tri- 
umphant hour. For his hand had given the signal 
for the curtain to go up. 

That night she wrote to him saying that she would 
call at his office next day about four o'clock. As the 
appointed time drew near, she could hardly sit still, 
so great was her excitement. Philip Hungerford 
loomed large on the horizon, and she could concentrate 
on nothing else. All the way to the City she thought 
about him, thanking God in rapturous asides for this 
mercy He had thrown down into her lap. You see, 
she was unaware of the foul plot that was afoot. 

She had to wait for fully half an hour before Mr. 
Bolsover appeared, and when he came at last she was 
disagreeably surprised. She had expected an incarna- 
tion of Elderly Benevolence ; she saw a fleshly, rather 
gross person grown old before his time through 
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gluttony. He had a pallid face, and lank unhealthy 
hair, and a peering, bat-like look, as though he had 
come out of darkness. His moustache was black and 
bushy. 

"Oh, here you are!" he said. "I'm sorry to have 
kept you waiting, but I had to interview a talkative 
female. Come upstairs, won't you?" 

Miss Muffet followed him into a room marked 
"Private," and they sat down opposite each other 
before a cheerful fire. 

"I hope I shall be able to help you," he said. "I 
thought your poems perfectly delightful. Very plucky 
of you to publish them under your own name." 

"Why?" said Miss Muffet. 

At that he gave a queer little chuckle, but made no 
other answer. Instead, he asked her what she was 
doing in London, and whether she had a home in the 
background. When she confessed, shamefacedly 
enough, to being the sole offspring of a country rector, 
he repeated the chuckle. 

"Good Lord!" he said. "I should not have 
imagined that you came of clerical stock. Your poems 
will come as a shock to your particular branch of the 
Established Church. Far too full of meat. A milk 
diet suits them better." 

Miss Muffet felt embarrassed. She had had no 
idea that her style was so advanced. And she wasn't 
at all sure that she liked Mr. Bolsover. 

"People seem to find them shocking," she said. "I 
can't see why." 

Mr. Bolsover chuckled once more, and leaned back 
in his chair, staring fixedly at her. 
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"Funny, isn't it?" he said. "But the majority of 
Englishmen have these peculiar prejudices. I have 
just published a book on the subject, pleading for more 
liberty of thought, more tolerance, and less of this 
stifling morality. I may say that I have put forward 
a brief for immorality." 

He paused expectantly, and Miss Muffet said: 

"Oh, really?" trying to throw a broadmindad 
sympathy into her voice. 

"Yes ; and the reviewers have taken it wonderfully 
well. Funnily enough, a Church paper gave me a 
notice — adverse, of course, but it filled a column so 
I didn't mind." 

He lighted a cigarette with trembling hands, and 
Miss Muffet decided that he was a very ugly man, 
seeing his face illuminated for a second. 

"I am a free-thinker," he informed her, leaning 
back once more. "I think independently on all ques- 
tions, both secular and religious. I don't believe in a 
God or the immortality of the soul, or any other of 
the little delusions that make Christian persons so 
delightfully happy. In my book on 'Survival,' I have 
set down my frank opinion on the matter of eternal 
life. Several charming old ladies expostulated with 
me for denying them the pleasure of rejoining their 
departed relatives beyond the grave. One of them 
quoted texts galore. It was quite amusing." 

'Poor old thing !" said Miss Muffet. 

'Exactly what I thought. Credulity is a pitiable 
weakness in adults, but it's common enough even in 
this enlightened age. We want a national spring- 
cleaning on the lines I have suggested in 'Survival.' 
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By the way, I must give you a copy of that book." 

"Thank you," murmured Miss Muffet "I should 
like to read it" 

"I imagine it would interest you," declared Mr. 
Bolsover. "But my little tract on 'Individual Free- 
dom' would be rather more in your line. There I 
urge a course of immorality for every man and woman 
of a reasonable age, with special reference to your sex. 
I see no harm, but actual good, in the practice of Free 
Love, and I have gone so far as to propose that it 
should be encouraged by legislation. I cannot see why 
any woman should be denied a lover. But there is 
no doubt that a country rector would have every objec- 
tion to the scheme." 

Miss Muffet did not know what to say to that 
Evidently Mr. Bolsover suspected her of a love-affair, 
and she decided that he was a beastly man. Never- 
theless, she could not snub him, for the sake of the 
introductions that were to push her into fame. 
Besides, it was rather interesting to have a lover. So 
she made no direct answer to his speech. 

"Look here, will you dine with me one evening?" 
said he suddenly. "I know some quite good places 
where we should be able to get a quiet talk. What 
about next Friday?" 

"Thank you," said Miss Muffet "It would be fun." 

"That's settled, then. Friday at seven o'clock, if 
that would suit you. We might go to the Cafe Rouge 
in Oxford Street, their claret is extraordinarily good." 

"Thanks awfully," said Miss Muffet. "And do you 
think you could manage that introduction to Philip 
Hunger ford ? I should so love to meet him." 
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Mr. Bolsover smiled at some secret joke. 

"I'm sure you would. He's a most entertaining 
person, especially with ladies. I'll write a note for 
you now, if you can wait/' 

So Miss Muffet left, carrying the precious passport 
that was to bring Fairyland down to earth, as well 
as three volumes of Speedwell Bolsover's works. The 
former she handed to a stout commissionaire on guard 
at the entrance to Queen Anne's Mansions, which was 
the residence of her literary god. 

"Will you give this to Mr. Hungerf ord ?" she said ; 
and rapturously trembled to think that she was on the 
threshold of the sanctuary. 

"I will, ma'am," said the blase henchman, who cared 
not a rap for Literature, preferring penny fiction to 
"Emancipation. " 

How Miss Muffet envied him, as she watched him 
vanish with her letter! What joy was his to some- 
times gaze upon the countenance of Hungerford as 
he came and went ! 

"Oh dear, I hope he'll see me/' was her thought, 
as she pursued her way on foot. 

In the solitude of her bedroom she sat down to read 
the works of Bolsover. Not that she liked the man, 
but, after all, he was a friend of Philip Hungerford's. 
So he must be nicer than he seemed. Perhaps his 
peculiar conversation and his ungodly views were the 
insignia of that free-and-easy Set which frequented 
the Cafe Rouge. Perhaps he was not really coarse 
—only Bohemian. 

"You mustn't be stuffy, Angela," soliloquised our 
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Heroine. "You must let yourself go; you must be 
frank. Only fools feel shocked." 

So resolving, she opened "Survival," and set to 
work upon the Introduction. Now, all Speedwell 
Bolsover's books were prefaced by an open letter to 
some famous man. This one was addressed to Philip 
Hungerford, and began "Dear Hungerford." It went 
on to give full particulars of their friendship, and how 
it was an affair of long standing, that had been born 
in Switzerland, where they had both come for the 
winter sports. Since then Mr. Bolsover's reflections 
on all matters of importance, and particularly on the 
mortality of the soul, had been clarified by this 
ennobling acquaintance. "I have to thank you for 
many memorable words," he said, "spoken in the 
happy atmosphere of your very pleasant study." It 
all pointed to Speedwell Bolsover being the close asso- 
ciate of Literary Lions. Miss Muffet read the letter 
twice, because anything that concerned Philip Hunger- 
ford must needs be engrossing, but she found the rest 
dull. Mr. Bolsover was pompous and pedantic in 
print, and far too sure that his own view was the right 
one. He simply wouldn't allow of another side. He 
was like a little boy who repeats one tiresome sentence 
a hundred times in obstinate defiance of contradiction. 

"The dead don't rise again," shouted Mr. Bolsover. 
"They don't— don't— don't ! So there!" 

He couldn't give any original reasons for his theory ; 
he merely quoted from more illustrous atheists, making 
a kind of fricassee of ancient arguments. But always 
you could catch the echo of his fierce war-cry, and see 
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his grimaces as he blustered his belief. He obviously 
was most eager for extinction. 

"It's a one-sided book," declared Miss Muffet — 
"too bigoted and small." 

With that she discarded it, taking up "Individual 
Freedom," in which the author had signed his name. 
This one was dedicated to a very famous man indeed, 
and there was a long letter referring to sundry week- 
ends they had spent together in soulful communion. 
It ended with a little thanksgiving to the celebrity for 
the seeds he had scattered broadcast in Mr. Bolsover's 
mind, which had now brought forth the ripe fruit of 
this book. 

"Your personality and your great gifts have done 
much towards enriching my own more humble work." 

Such were the words he used, and he went on to 
hope that there would be many more pleasant tea- 
parties on the green stretch by the river. An intimate 
touch that, showing that he had the freedom of the 
great man's garden. 

The third volume was introduced by a few cheery 
words to the Poet Laureate reminding him of their 
first meeting at the Savoy Hotel. In short, Speedwell 
Bolsover was something uncommonly like a snob. 

Yet Miss Muffet tried to blink the fact. This was 
her first specimen of the Literary Man, and she hated 
to think that he was a poor thing. So she would not 
allow herself to criticise those letters, lest another 
illusion should die young. After all, he must be 
kind-hearted, since he was going to help establish her 
fame. And dinner at the Cafe Rouge would be fun. 
At last she would witness the aatits of sportive genius, 
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see the jewels and the epigrams shining together, and 
the barbed feathers flying about, and the clever people 
displaying their jolly wit. She hoped there would be 
a band in the background playing ecstatic tunes. But 
without that she would be happy. It would be her 
first Experience, her first glimpse into the world she 
had so often dreamed about, the Hungerford world, 
wherein every day was a separate, glorious adventure. 

Of course, when she fell asleep that night, she had 
excited, feverish dreams that centred round Mr. 
Bolsover and the creator of Twoshoes, flying wildly 
over the enchanted kingdom of the Cafe Rouge. And 
the days that followed were spent in heavenly antici- 
pation. 

I need not tell you that our Princess had long since 
thanked God for the pleasure in store. She considered 
that He was treating her most generously nowadays, 
plenteously rewarding her for past virtues and char- 
itably overlooking a host of sins. 

"Dear God, it's splendid of you," she said at the 
close of her evening prayers. "Help me to show you 
how thankful I am. And bless Speedwell Bolsover 
for giving me that introduction." 

I have no doubt that the company of goblins laughed 
aloud at that. And it may be God smiled too. 

On Wednesday she was thanking Him again be- 
cause Philip Hungerford had written to her. 

"Come to tea on Friday afternoon," he said. "I 
should much like to meet you." 

Oh, the rare intensity of my Heroine's joy! He 
would like to meet her — the wonder of it! And the 
scrumptious beauty of a world that could hold such 
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happiness! How could one disbelieve in fairies in 
face of this? Miss Muffet was sure that the earth 
was full of them. The noise of the wind in the trees 
must surely be the rustling of their wings, as they 
flew hither and thither, intent on mysteries. A world 
of magic and laughter and youth, lighted by the loving- 
kindness of God. 

"His mercy endureth for ever" sang the heart of 
our Princess. "He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures ; He leadeth me beside the still waters." 

His rich compassion stirred her into wonder. Why 
should He thus be careful of her? She could not 
think why, but she loved Him for it. 

Whereby you will see that Miss Muffet, though she 
never went to church and was uncertain whether she 
believed in the Trinity, had the religious instinct rooted 
in her. She was naturally a devout little child, per- 
petually practising the presence of God, though un- 
consciously. 

Let us hope that He will save her from the goblins 
who by this time are in full cry ravenous for her 
blood. 



CHAPTER XI 

Here, if you please, you are to imagine a roll of drums 
such as invariably heralds a crisis on the cinemato- 
graph. A swift storm of pebbles takes place, followed 
by an abrupt clatter of brass instruments. 

"Behold the fateful hour!" they cry in staccato 
accents; and you know that the plot is thickening, 
like a pudding over a slow fire. 

"Bang, bang!" goes the big drum. "Boom, boom!" 
bellows the bassoon; and lo, the picture shows us 
Miss Muffet, unchaperoned and delirious, entering the 
presence of Philip Hungerford, author of "Emanci- 
pation," "The Temperamental Fool," "Susan Smith, 
Spinster," and other works. "Clash, bang, bang, 
clash!" they are face to face. 

Miss Muffet's first impressions were of a fat, rubi- 
cund man with many chins. His girth was quite 
abnormal, and she had not been prepared for that. 
It disappointed her a little. Nevertheless, she had 
not been talking to him for five minutes before she had 
forgotten such trivialities. His personality made her 
blind to everything but the distinctive charm of him. 
She liked the way he had of cocking his head on one 
side when he asked her a question, and the impulsive 
merriment that bubbled over into unnecessary smiles. 
She was no longer disappointed in him after the first 
five minutes. 

114 
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But it was not the sort of interview she had ima- 
gined. He didn't say anything remarkable — simply 
talked about her Career, and made her tell him some 
of her dreams for the future. He also heard all about 
her unexciting Past. 

"Well, I think you're plucky," he said, nodding 
genially at her. "Bolsover showed me your poems, 
and I thought them very virile and courageous. I 
have an idea that you'll do something better still 
later on." 

Miss Muffet loved him for that saying, and strove 
in vain to voice some of those grandiloquent speeches 
that had poured out so fluently in her dreams. All she 
could manage was a shy sentence about valuing his 
opinion above all others. But the allusions to his 
works and all the other bons mots died in the birth- 
pangs. 

Instead, she told him more about herself, while he 
ate buttered toast and watched her with friendly 
amusement. She made a pleasant break in a day that 
had proved dull; she entertained him by her naivete. 

"A delicious individual," he told himself, eating his 
tea with relish, while she chattered of Miss Slatterby 
and the breaking of her bonds. Her young prettiness, 
that consisted of dimples and curly hair and a certain 
frank look about the eyes, pleased his elderly taste. 
Her type was new to him, and therefore worth an 
hour's attention. 

So Miss Muffet prattled on of her small affairs, 
wishing all the while that she could produce some of 
those stillborn phrases, but totally unable to do so, try 
as she might. And every minute that she sat there 
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strengthened her conviction that it would be easy to 
love Philip Hungerford. 

"Now come along and see my study," said he, when 
she rose up to say good-bye. (They had occupied a 
charming drawing-room for the tea-party.) 

"Here is where I sit to create my masterpieces," he 
announced, directing her glance to the desk in the 
window. 

"Oh !" breathed Miss Muffet, surveying the piece of 
furniture with awe. 

He came across to where she stood, and laughed 
into her eyes. She laughed too, delighted that he 
should be so affable. His chubby face was puckered 
with merriment, as though he were keeping a good 
joke to himself. 

"And now the books," he said. "You mustn't go 
home without seeing those." 

Thereupon he led her to a corner of the room where 
was a book-case containing editions of his words in 
many languages. He stood with his hands behind his 
back, swaying slightly on his heels, while our Heroine 
gazed upon the line of masterpieces. So doing, she 
must needs vent her admiration. 

"I wish I could tell you how I love your books," 
said she. 

By way of answer he drew nearer to her, so near 
that she could feel his breathing on her cheek. 

Miss Muffet stared into his eyes with the air of a 
disconcerted puppy. All kinds of thoughts were 
hurrying across her mind, and spirits both good and 
evil were whispering to her. 

'You've always wanted to be kissed," said one. 
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"Well, here's your chance." 

"Don't take it," warned another. "You'll be sorry 
if you do." 

"There isn't any harm in it," said a third. "And 
it would be jolly to look back on afterwards." 

"And suppose the Prince never comes," put in a 
fourth. "You wouldn't like to die without once having 
been kissed." 

"But royal folk don't play with love," whispered 
a very small voice. 

"And now she's going home like a virtuous child," 
he said. "And she's going to write most beautiful 
books, all about the perfect lover. Oh, it will be a fa- 
mous beastie one day !" 

Miss Muffet laughed. 

"Good-bye," said she. "And thank you ever so 
much for letting me come." 

He led her to the front-door, where they stood for 
a moment looking at each other. Then he took her 
hand and kissed it. 

"Good-bye, little funny girl," he said. 

Here should ensue a soft, sad passage on the violins, 
as Miss Muffet re-enters the everyday world, full of 
wistful thoughts. She was wishing she could have 
played a more distinguished part in the interview, 
spoken more cleverly, made herself generally more 
interesting. The usual regrets common to such occa- 
sions troubled her mind. 

"Oh that I had said this, done that !" she cried out 
ever and again. He must have thought her a fool, 
and she had hoped to resemble Euphrasia. Oh, why 
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had she failed so utterly in this tremendous crisis of 
her life! 

"Fool, fool, fool!" said she bitterly. "Your only 
hope is in death, Angela Muffet." 

Then her mood changed as she remembered the 
study scene. He had wanted to kiss her. Then, she 
could not have been entirely stupid. She even must 
have looked charming for a moment. She enacted 
the little drama over again as she dressed for the 
Bolsover affair. Not one word of the conversation 
was forgotten. He had said that she was white and 
desirable, a pretty thing. Does a kiss matter so 
greatly, after all? She paused in the act of drawing 
on a stocking to weigh this thing in the balance. Lots 
of girls were kissed every day — really nice girls. 
Pegotty had been kissed once at a dance. She had 
told our Heroine about it when they were discussing 
the question one day. And Pegotty was not fast 
Moreover, in "Emancipation" people repeatedly kissed 
each other without a conscience pang. 

Yet Miss Muffet had refused to surrender her lips 
to a Genius. Had she done right in so doing? As 
she sat lost in a mediation, the good and evil spirits 
made themselves heard once more. 

"Perhaps no one else will ever want to kiss you," 
whispered one. "What a pity you refused I" 

But others said : 

"True princesses don't kiss unless they are in love." 

Miss Muffet knew not which to believe, so she sighed 
and smiled and continued her dressing. 

Once more there should be swift business with the 
drums to proclaim her advent in the Cafe Rouge. 
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She was wearing her best attire, and vainly wishing 
for expensive furs in place of the squirrel necklet, 
and a Parisian gown. Her frock was so simple for 
this setting. But it takes a fairy-godmother to turn 
Cinderella into a fashionable dame. 

However, Speedwell Bolsover seemed to approve of 
Cinderella in rags, for he smiled delightedly when she 
appeared. 

"If you'll excuse my saying so, you are an intoxi- 
cating sight," he said, laughing in his queer way. 

"Oh, nonsense!" said Miss Muffet. 

"Well, look here," said Mr. Bolsover, "Pve taken 
a little room upstairs where we can be quiet. We 
couldn't talk down here in this crowd." 

Miss Muffet stared ruefully at the distant tables 
that were set in sociable groups, within earshot of the 
band. 

"Oh, Pd much rather stay down here," she said. 
"I like watching the people, don't you ?" 

"I can't say I do," he replied. "And to-night Pm 
the victim of a remarkably bad headache, which isn't 
relieved by all this din." 

"Well, of course, if you've got a headache," began 
Miss Muffet. 

He took that for surrender, and led the way up- 
stairs. 

"I suppose it isn't a private room?" enquired the 
Heroine, climbing to her ordeal. 

Mr. Bolsover chuckled. "It is quite discreet," he 
said. 

Our Princess stood still on the topmost step. 
Euphrasia had been decoyed into a private room in 
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Chapter Twenty, and had emerged in safety, only by 
virtue of her athletic past The man had tried to 
kiss her lips. 

"I'm going to stay downstairs," said Miss Muffet. 

"But I've engaged the room," protested Speedwell. 
"And I only want to have you to myself for a few 
hours. I won't take advantage of you in any way. 
You see, I'm an extremely lonely person, and I happen 
to have lost my heart to you. You may laugh, but it's 
true. After you left me the other day I could think 
of nothing but your face." 

Dear Reader, of your charity forgive Miss Muffet 
for enjoying that speech. Remember that she was 
not used to the ways of men. Mind you, she didn't 
believe it entirely. But she felt herself, as it were, 
growing in stature, becoming regal and almighty, as 
she sunned herself in his admiration. What had hap- 
pened to her of a sudden that literary men spoke thus 
prettily to her? First Hungerford, now Bolsover. 
She could not understand it ; but it made her glad. 

Now, the ideal heroine would not have rejoiced. 
She would have said, "Sir, you are insulting!" or 
otherwise given proof of her unassailable dignity. 
Then, turning upon her heel, she would have walked 
sedately down the stairs. But all heroines are not 
ideal. Sometimes they are little and foolish; often 
they make mistakes. So again I ask you to forgive 
our Princess, who, after all, was young and not a bit 
worldly wise. 

"So you will come, won't you?" pleaded Mr. 
Bolsover ; and went on to draw a picture of his lonely 
state ; how his house was very big and his family ex- 
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ceeding small, only an invalid wife, now abroad, and 
a neurotic child. 

"If you won't have a chat with me, I shall go back 
to my lonely house feeling unpleasantly sad," said this 
poor hermit. 

Miss Muffet relented. How could she help it, since 
he professed to love her?" 

"You'll promise not to do anything I don't like?" 
she hazarded. 

He promised to behave most decorously. If he 
might kiss her hand — that was all he asked. 

So they entered the private room at the heels of a 
waiter who ostentatiously shut them in. It was a 
stuffy apartment, furnished in red and gold. The 
table was set before a sofa upholstered in crimson 
plush. 

"Wait a second while I get rid of my coat," said 
Mr. Bolsover ; and Miss Muffet was left alone. 

Immediately she began to wonder why she had 
yielded to persuasion. She hated this room, and the 
sofa in particular. She didn't want to sit side by side 
with Bolsover in that way. Euphrasia's adventure 
recurred to her. The man had been beastly. What 
if Bolsover were to break his word? After all, she 
knew nothing of his character. All Pegotty's warn- 
ings came back to her, making her heart beat jerkily 
with fear. 

Opening the window, she stood looking out on the 
cool darkness, trying to feel brave. But it was no 
use. She was horribly, blatantly afraid. So she went 
and sat down in an isolated chair, folding her hands 
in her lap, and forthwith said her prayers. Perhaps 
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such a thing had never before been done in that apart- 
ment. Certainly it was a quaint proceeding on the 
part of a rank Realist. Nevertheless, Miss Muffet, 
funny in all situations, sat there and prayed with ut- 
most gravity. 

"Our Father, which art in heaven, deliver us from 
evil. And, dear God, help me through, because Fm 
frightened." 

Mr. Bolsover entered in the midst of it; whereat 
Miss Muffet turned sulky — for all the world like a lit- 
tle child dragging at a stern hand. She hated him 
for bringing her here. 

"Will you have an appetiser?" he enquired, seat- 
ing himself at one end of the sofa. 

r No, thank you," said Miss Muffet primly. 
Well, won't you come and sit down? You look 
so unsociable over there." 

Sooner or later she would have to move, so she did 
it now with dignity, leaving a respectable space be- 
tween them. He sat and regarded her amusedly. 

"Have you seen Hunger ford yet?" 

Miss Muffet indicated that she had. 

"And do you like him?" 

"Yes, quite." 

"Most ladies think him a seductive man." 

"Oh, really?" 

There ensued a pause, filled by the entrance of the 
understanding waiter bearing soup. He heralded his 
arrival by a kind of stampede outside the door, which 
surprised Miss Muffet. 

"He expected to find US looking amorous," Bolsover; 
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explained, when the coast was clear. "That's why he 
made a noise." 

"Oh," said Miss Muffet 

They kept silence for a time, while our Princess re- 
flected on the absurdity of the position. And there 
is no doubt that they were a ridiculous couple. It was 
like a curate taking tea with an actress. 

"I'm doomed to be respectable. It's in my blood," 
sighed the silly child. Suppose Bolsover suspected 
her of piety? Prompted by the dreadful suspicion, 
she became affable and gay. 

This is quite an experience, isn't it?" she said. 
Of course, it's very unconventional, but I don't care 
about that. Do you often come here?" 

She turned innocent eyes towards him, and he was 
moved to take her hand. 

I think you're tremendously fascinating," he said. 
Those dimples are bewitching, and so are your eyes. 
I thought I had no passion left in me till I saw you. 
You have given me new life." 

He spoke in a husky voice, and between the sen- 
tences he kissed her hand. His kisses reminded her 
of sucking lemon squash through a straw. They did 
not move her in the least, or give her any of the thrills 
she had associated with kissing. She was able to re- 
gard him quite calm, even to be amused at his attitude 
reflected in the big mirror opposite. 

"He's awfully funny," she decided. "I wonder 
what pleasure there is in making such a fuss over a 
mere hand." 

The thunderous approach of the waiter shot him 
into uprightness ; but at the end of every course he re- 
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gained the hand, becoming ever more sentimental. 
When they were finally left to coffee and dessert, he 
threw discretion to the winds, and dropped heavily to 
his knees. 

"You're looking lovely/' he muttered, kissing the 
unpretentious frock with fervour. For some seconds 
his head was hidden in her lap. Then he emerged, 
flushed and emotional. "No doubt you think me an 
old fool/' he hazarded. 

"Oh, not at all," said Miss Muffet politely, though 
she knew it was an untruth. 

If all literary men were like this, no wonder the 
world laughed at genius. She herself would have 
liked to laugh, watching his attitudes in the convenient 
mirror. Yet she was sorry for him, too. What 
Princess can wholly despise her first wooer ? She even 
put out her hand once to gently pat his head, as an 
elderly aunt might do. He caught it, and commenced 
operations upon it. 

"You're sublime !" he declared thickly. 

"It's nice of you to think so," said Miss Muffet 
modestly. 

"Come away with me !" he cried, sitting backwards 
on his heels. "I could help you in a good many ways 
with literary advice and introductions. And I could 
offer you free and rapid transit on the tube. I hap- 
pen to have influence with the Underground Railway 
people." 

He said it seriously, so Miss Muffet dared not laugh. 
But she could not prevent a smile. Free Love for a 
railway-ticket! Was there ever such a bargain? 
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"Your lips are delicious," he whispered; and all in 
a moment he had her in his arms. 

"Don't, Mr. Bolsover!" she cried, conscious of the 
incongruity of the surname even in her fear. "You 
promised you wouldn't." 

"Yes, but you're so lovely," he murmured amor- 
ously. 

"And you're too chivalrous to break your word," 
said Miss Muffet in desperation. 

No man will willingly destroy your faith in him, 
even if he be a glutton. Mr. Bolsover relaxed upon 
his knees. 

"Your form is so alluring," he began; but Miss 
Muffet pulled him up. 

"You mustn't talk like that, and you mustn't ask 
me to go away with you. Those things aren't right, 
you know." 

"Right!" he echoed. "Good heavens! do you at- 
tend a Sunday-school?" 

That caught Miss Muffet in a tender place. 

"No, I don't," she answered proudly. "But I have 
a Sense of Beauty, and I know that it's unbeautifui 
to elope with someone you don't love — therefore, it's 
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Mr. Bolsover seated himself, thoroughly put out. 

"You'll be talking of hell next," he said. "I never 
dreamed you were such a religious person." 

"I'm not !" snapped Miss Muffet. "Not orthodox, 
anyhow." 

To be unorthodox was her pride, you see. 

"Perhaps you believe in God?" he sneered. 
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Courageously Miss Muffet flung aside all ambitions 
to atheism, and replied that she did. 

"So of course you couldn't contemplate Free Love?" 

Well, it would have been too much to expect her 
to renounce Philip Hungerford's creed, and become a 
prim dullard in this worldling's eyes. 

"Free Love is quite a good thing/' she asserted. 
"Only it must be love." 

"I see," he said, but he spoke absent-mindedly, be- 
ing absorbed in contemplation of her ear. Next mo- 
ment he was kissing it. 

"Don't, please; you tickle/' said Miss Muffet. 

At that he seemed to grind his teeth. 

"You've no Passion !" he cried fiercely, as one might 
accuse an impenitent sinner of lacking a conscience. 

The accusation stung our Heroine. She even was 
impelled to surrender her cheek, hoping to experience 
one passionate thrill before she took leave. But noth- 
ing happened. She sat bold upright in his arms dur- 
ing the ceremony, cool as a Quaker in church. At 
such close quarters Mr. Bolsover was remarkably ugly, 
and he breathed heavily, as though afflicted with ade- 
noids. There was a hair on the verge of his eye, but 
she dared not warn him of the fact 

So this was Passion, with a big P. How disap- 
pointing ! 

Encouraged by her quiescence, Mr. Bolsover broke 
into strange utterances that were unintelligible to our 
Princess. He implored her at last to come with him 
to the Lakes. 

"We should have a satisfying time/' he said, smack- 
ing his lips. 
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"I don't think I should like that kind of satisfac- 
tion," replied Miss Muffet 

"Have you ever tried it ?" he enquired. And, taken 
by surprise, she answered "No." 

That gave him a foothold. 

"Not a single lover ?" he ejaculated. 

She knew not what to say, so remained silent. Her 
wicked Past must not be cast away for a mere whim. 

"Extraordinary !" he said. "But supposing it's 
true, all the more reason why you should enjoy your- 
self now. There are lots of little things I should like 
to teach you, if you would let me try." 

"No, thank you," said Miss Muffet. "You see, Fm 
. not in love." 

Inwardly she swaggered a little at the immensity of 
this Experience. What fun to have been asked to 
elope ! Really, it was most progressive. 

"I must be going now," she said, seeing the Glut- 
ton's eyes moisten dangerously. 

"But it's absurdly early," he cried. "And you're 
looking more beautiful than ever." 

Try as she would, Miss Muffet could not receive 
these compliments unmoved. They embarrassed her 
a good deal so that her cheeks grew pink and her eyes 
bashfully downcast. To say that she was surprised at 
them would be too mild a description. She was 
Amazed, Flabbergasted. She had been used to con- 
sider herself passably nice-looking — that was all. 
Sometimes she had even smiled at her reflection in the 
glass. But her nose had always worried her, being 
an indeterminate nose. And there was no getting 
away from the fact that her mouth was too large. 
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But now she had been called desirable twice in one day. 

"Really, Angela, you're getting on," she thought; 
and proffered a self-satisfied hand to Mr. Bolsover. 

"I really must go now," she said. 

He stood up, evidently discontented. 

"Next time you won't get off so lightly," he re- 
marked. "Oh, damn this knee!" 

Why?" asked Miss Muffet. "Does it hurt?" 
r Got cramp from kneeling on that confounded car- 
pet. However, it can't be helped." 

They went downstairs and hailed a taxi. He 
slipped an arm about her waist pressing his face 
towards her. 

"Won't you come along to my place?" he mur- 
mured. 

"Certainly not!" said Miss Muffet, who was past 
being shocked at anything. "And take your arm 
away." 

He did so, with evident annoyance. 

"Well, where do you want to get out?" he asked. 
"You'd better tell me, because I've given my address 
to the driver." 

"I have to go to Westminster," she said. "Per- 
haps I could get a bus from Piccadilly Circus. It 
would be a pity to take you out of your way." 

Mr. Bolsover agreed with her there. He consid- 
ered that he had already spent enough money upon 
this unsatisfactory child. So he handed her out at 
Piccadilly Circus, and bade her ring him up at City 
1 122 if ever she felt ripe for an adventure. He also 
repeated his willingness to be her teacher in the school 
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;of ldve. Then he drove off, leaving her standing at 
a crossing. 

Looking about her she espied the little beautiful 
god on his pedestal. She fancied she saw in him an 
elusive flying fantasy, a divine, miraculous shadow, 
such as love is upon earth, a star that crumbles in the 
hands of Gluttons. The lost princesses of the streets 
passed to and fro beneath the statue with paint on 
their cheeks and a bold glance for every man. Fresh 
from her first experience of gluttony, Miss Muffet 
shivered at the sight of them. How; hot and ugly 
was this world ! 

Then the young moon broke forth in strength, light- 
ing all things with its pure romance. It restored a 
semblance of royalty to the lost princesses, and cooled 
the fever in Miss Muffet's brain, reminding her of 
Fairyland and God. 

And Mercury, standing sentinel above his foun- 
tains, was most exquisite in the shadow of its shining. 

AN INTERLUDE 

Behold Miss Muffet in her narrow bed, absorbed 
in dreams. She has lain down very conscious of her 
own virtue, like a child who has abstained from mis- 
chief. To resist the devil twice in one day is surely 
a handsome record for any son of man. Better still 
in the case of a daughter. And one was a real tempta- 
tion, for she would have liked Philip Hunger ford to 
kiss her. Small wonder that she felt complacent as 
she lay down to sleep, having duly said her prayers. 

And now let us approach on tiptoe and peep at our 
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Princess as she lies asleep. Her head is turned 
towards the window so that the moonlight falls softly 
on her face and on the little hand supporting it. Her 
look is serious and serene. No doubt she is enjoying 
a foretaste of the kingdom prepared for her from the 
beginning of the world. I expect she hears the foot- 
steps of her Prince. Maybe he is in sight, for she 
smiles suddenly, showing a seductive dimple. And I 
am sure that she has forgotten the very existence of 
Hungerford and Co. 

She is no more the progressive young woman eager 
to Live her Own Life, but a little child fallen asleep. 
An innocent child, moreover, and that despite her ad- 
venture in the private room. The Glutton's kisses 
have not hurt her, thanks to the fairies and the good- 
ness of her God. 

The Diary, too, has a self-satisfied flavour to-night. 
You can read a blatant pride between the lines. 
Dined with S.B. in a private room," she says. 
An awfully dangerous thing to do." 

You can see that she triumphs in the possession of 
a Real Experience. She feels that she is no longer 
a country mouse, but a woman of the world, almost 
as wise as Euphrasia. To-morrow she will bear her- 
self more proudly, because she has been requested to 
elope. Be very sure she will not forget that fact. 
Meanwhile she sleeps heavily, like an overtired child. 

The lost princesses do not rest, though they, too, 
must be weary, but go about looking for the kingdom 
they have forfeited. Like Miss Muffet, they want 
to be loved. They would give all they have in ex- 
change for a prince to cherish and protect them. But 
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in their blindness they chose a quick and easy road 
that led them away from him into a tangled wood, and 
now they cannot see their kingdom for the trees. So 
they run here and there, peering into the face of every 
passer-by, hoping to see that of the Prince. And when 
he turns out to be a stranger, they must needs beg 
from him. Poor lost princesses! 

They also are but little children going about with 
blind eyes in a bewildering place, not knowing where 
to turn for safety, but moving among shadows full of 
disquieting dreams. Do you think they are happy, 
having sold their royalty? I am sure that they are 
very sad. I am sure that death is desirable and sweet 
to them, the one way into peace. Though they paint 
their faces and dress gaily, you must not think them 
joyous. These are not the daughters of joy. They 
are maimed souls in desecrated bodies — bodies that 
should have been the kingdom of a pure love. 

Of course they are sad. All princesses desire love, 
and next to love respect. But these are humiliated 
every hour, spitted upon daily, and despised. Only if 
one were to come to-morrow and give them reverence 
would they be saved. But since they have lost their 
royalty, that may not be. So they grow old quickly 
in squalor, and are soon familiar with evil and the 
ugliness of it They themselves sin continually, and 
the world regards them with horror and puts them to 
stand in the corner like naughty children. 

But I think there must be a latent royalty in them 
all, that clamours for its birthright. I imagine that 
the worst of them is only a lost princess, who might 
have been a queen. 



CHAPTER XII 

Self-righteousness is dangerous to the soul. Just 
as soon as we shout, "Look at me standing all by my- 
self on this high wall 1" we topple and fall down. That 
is why you must not crow over your victories. 

Miss Muffet had tasted Life, and then the cup had 
been removed at her own request after she had drunk 
one tiny sip. Well, it left her complacent and thirsty. 
Both feelings were bad for her, and were induced by 
the goblin crew. The conceit was specially demoralis- 
ing ; it brought about her downfall. So in this chap- 
ter we are going to see her descend from her height 
with a terrific bang. Of what use is eggshell virtue 
in a solid world ? 

On the day after the Cafe Rouge adventure, she 
went to the office in a state of moral puffiness. She 
saw herself as a brave, fine creature, commanding the 
worship of men, yet able to subdue and ennoble them. 
She thought she must be very spiritual. Bolsover had 
said she was not passionate, and at the time she had 
resented the remark. Now she felt otherwise. Evi- 
dently hers was rather a high type of nature. She was 
the sort of woman who reclaims bad men, and says, 
"God bless you, dear," to unsuccessful wooers. She 
remembered a poem by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
that might have been written for her. It described a 
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very saintly person called Kate who was both chaste 
and pious, and it told how : 

"None knelt at her feet, confessed lovers in thralL 
They knelt more to God than they used, that was all." 

"Really, it is rather like me" reflected our Heroine. 
"Only I have got a lover." 

She was horribly arrogant and boastful that day. 
And her letters to perplexed hearts were sanctimoni- 
ous and maudlin. 

However, her mood changed by the morrow. 
Doubts crept in regarding her own perfection. As 
she brushed her hair in the morning, she read Chapter 
Twenty of "Emancipation," propping the book against 
the hair-tidy. Slowly the black truth dawned. She 
Ought to have Slapped Mr. Bolsover. 

See Euphrasia in similar circumstances. 

" 'Oh/ she panted. 'You — you unspeakable Brute P 

"Then her arm swung out, and she hit him cleanly 
in the face, below his abortive nose. She did it vig- 
orously, superbly, like an angry goddess." 

"Oh, why didn't I do that?" Miss Muffet asked her- 
self j and the question was unanswerable. 

It was not as if she read this scene for the first 
time. Even as Bolsover grovelled before her, she had 
remembered it. She had even thought of calling him 
an unspeakable brute. But it had seemed a silly thing 
to do, because her feelings were quite friendly at the 
time. That was the worst of it. For by all the laws 
of fiction, she should have felt angry and insulted. 

"Decent girls don't let men kiss their hands, even 
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for the sake of the experience/' sighed Miss Muffet. 
"Therefore I must be a Rotter." 

She would have given much to have the interview 
again, so that she might deliver the slap and cry out 
"Brute!" Because that was impossible, she was tor- 
mented by Remorse for full two hours. Then her 
spirits rose. After all, she had not behaved so badly. 
Indeed, her conduct with Hungerford had been most 
creditable. 

"Euphrasia was so frightfully impregnable," she ob- 
jected. "Inhuman beast !" 

By which you will see that our Heroine was able 
to feel jealous. You may remember that it was her 
ambition to be wild and fiercely proud, so of course 
she didn't like it when Euphrasia showed her the folly 
of her dream. 

Her self-respect grew and flourished towards mid-day. 

"A Genius wanted to kiss me, and I refused him," 
was her secret song, her cock-a-doodle-doo. 

After a while it changed into, "Wasn't it rather 
idiotic of me to say No?" 

Later still it became, "I should like to be kissed 
before I die." 

And the outcome of that was, "Why not by Philip 
Hungerford ?" 

All Humpty-Dumpties fall. Miss Muffet fell in- 
elegantly on her nose. 

Just two weeks, after her virtuous refusal, she sat 
down to write to Philip Hungerford. 



u 



Dear Mr. Hungerford" (she said), 
I want to talk to you about a play I am going to 
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write. Will you let me come and see you when you 
have half an hour to spare? Of course I should be 
grateful. 

"Yours very sincerely, 

"Angela Muffet." 

The Genius smiled as he read it. Some fifty women 
had desired to see him in the past. Here was another. 
With the air of suppressed laughter so dear to Miss 
Muffet, he went to his desk and wrote : 

"Dear Angela Muffet, 

"Certainly I will advise you. Come at 6.30 to- 
morrow evening. 

"Philip Hungerford." 

Again our Princess danced for sheer joy. She had 
an idea that she was being very wicked, and reckless 
in thus setting out to be kissed, but I fear that merely 
added to her jollity. Surely, to be a sinner was bet- 
ter than being a prude. 

"So far I've been far too tame," she declared. 
"Now I mean to Let myself Go." 

By that she meant that she intended to be kissed. 

"I think it's wrong," said Pegotty. 

"Of course it is," said Miss Muffet. "But I must 
have one or two Experiences to look back on in my 
old age. You see, I can't get married, because of my 
Career. At least, I think not." 

Pegotty laughed. 

"That's absurd. You're certain to marry, and then 
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you'll Have to confess to having kissed this beastly 



man/ 1 



"He isn't beastly l" cried Miss Muffet "He has a 
most beautiful mind." 

"Well, from what I hear he's very dangerous. And 
then, think how many other girls he's kissed. You'll 
be the eightieth at least" 

"Well, I may not let him, after all," said Miss Muf- 
fet. "And, really, you're far too prim." 

At the appointed hour she was admitted into the 
august flat and the memorable study. He was stand- 
ing by the fire, genial as ever, and he seemed pleased 
to see her. 

"Now, I want to hear all about this wonderful play," 
he said, when they were seated. "When does the hero 
appear, and is the heroine pretty but distressed? I 
couldn't write a play for the world, but I'm full of 
good advice." 

Miss Muffet spoke shyly of a conception still mag- 
nificently vague. It was her genuine intention to clar- 
ify it in a drama that would leave the world in no 
doubt as to her genius. Cries of "Author" on the first 
night was the substance of her hope concerning it 

Mr. Hungerford listened patiently enough, though 
he was sure that the play was an Excuse. The fifty 
others had had Excuses, too, either philosophic or lit- 
erary. While she spoke he tried to place her in her 
rightful category. Was she artless or designing or a 
strange mixture of the two? After careful study he 
came to the conclusion that she was simply very young. 

"Well, I shall certainly be present at the first per- 
formance," he said, when she paused for criticism. 
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"But of course you must study the technical side of 
the business. I can tell you of several books that 
might help you there. But chiefly you must get to 
know men and women. A good play is essentially 
human. Join a club, meet new people, watch the faces 
in the street. An omnibus ride is a first-rate exercise 
in psychology. And then go in for vital experiences. 
Fall in love, if you can, and do it vehemently. That 
will make you grow." 

"Will it?" said Miss Muffet. 

Now, that was exceedingly wrong of her. It was 
deliberately provocative. As she said it, she looked 
mischievously into his eyes, and Mr. Hungerf ord, be- 
ing fiercely emotional and always charged with high 
explosives, grasped at the opportunity. That he had 
been fully prepared for it did not make it less invit- 
ing. 

He leaned towards her, his face puckered with 
smiles. Her hand was resting on his desk, well within 
reach. He patted it paternally. 

"Do you know that you're fragrantly young?" he 
said. 

Miss Muffet blushed. 

"I'm quite old, really," she declared, looking away 
from his compelling eyes. 

"How old?" 

"Twenty-one." 

"And never been in love ?" 

"No — at least, not properly." 

She would have confessed the Bishop to this man, 
so magnetic was his charm. 

"Improperly?" 
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His head was cocked a little, and he was chuckling. 
She reflected that she liked him awfully. 

"No," she sighed. "I've had a dreadfully dull life." 

She looked rather sweet as she said it, and Hunger- 
ford warmed to his work. Custom had not spoiled 
his appetite. 

"Take off that silly glove," he said. "I'm going 
to kiss your hand." 

Miss Muffet trembled sweetly. To her this was a 
beautiful Experience. Nevertheless, she demanded 
why he would kiss it. 

"Because I love all little pretty things," said he. 

I need not tell you that he had his way. Miss 
Muffet felt she was being awfully Fast, and she did 
hope he wouldn't despise her. But she made no at- 
tempt to slap him or cry "Beast !" or even to remove 
her hand. She merely sat and revelled in the fact 
that this man found her lovable. Poor Miss Muffet ! 

But he did talk very prettily. Every one of the 
fifty others had thought so and our Heroine joined 
their ranks with perfect ease. She just slipped into 
her place, and there she was. 

While he kissed her hand, he kept up a flow of 
nursery talk directed to her fingers. He invested each 
of them with personality, and made them say clever 
things. He declared that the little finger was long- 
ing to be introduced to his lips, which desire was 
granted immediately. Then he covered her hand with 
his own, and bade her see how glad was the little hand 
to be swallowed up in the big one. 

"It loves to be mastered," he said. "I can feel it 
thrill with pleasure." 
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So the wooing went on, and the heart of our Prin- 
cess was taken prisoner with the finest of silk cords. 

"Come and sit on my knee," said the Genius at 
length. 

"Why?" questioned Miss Muffet 

"Because I want you to." 

She rose and perched herself in his arms. 

"Now, wouldn't the British Public be shocked?" 
said he. 

"I suppose so," said Miss Muffet. "But I don't 
see why." 

It was because she didn't see that he found her so 
amusing. 

"I should love to break your heart," he said. "You 
would look so sweet in pain. And I could do it ever 
so easily. The little heart is crying out for me to 
steal it. It would just love to lie in the hollow of my 
hand." 

"Do you like hurting people, then?" 

Mr. Hungerford pretended to bite her fingers very 
savagely. 

"When they're pretty people — yes. It's amusing. 
But I'm not going to hurt you. I've developed a stu- 
pid conscience suddenly, and it tells me that you're 
too beautiful for me. I'm such an elderly person, you 
see — and used up! It wouldn't do for me to meddle 
with your heart." 

No little princess is above feeling glad at having 
inspired a Bad Man with a conscience. It is .the most 
subtle compliment she can receive. Miss Muffet 
patted his hand. 
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"I'm sure you would never hurt anyone," she said, 
ardent and trustful. 

He laid his cheek against the little hand. 

"Absurd Angela!" he murmured. "Don't you 
know that I'm a Bad Man ? And here you are alone 
and unprotected in my wicked flat." 

Miss Muffet laughed. 

"You're not bad," she said. "You only pretend 
you are. And I'm not a bit frightened of you !" 

"Delicious innocent! But think how dreadful it 
would be if you were to fall in love with me. You 
see I'm a restless thing full of desires that are quickly 
satisfied. I should spoil your soul and body, and let 
you go. I have done it before — lots of times." 

Miss Muffet turned away her head, trying to create 
a proper sense of loathing. But his charm eclipsed 
everything. And there was "Emancipation !" A Bad 
Man could not have written that book. 

"One day quite soon your Prince will come," he 
said- "And he will pluck this little body like a white 
flower, and the dreams and the poems and the beau- 
tiful wise books will belong to him. Oh, yes, and the 
play. Then this child will live happy ever after, if 
that's possible for an artist. So we mustn't steal his 
flojver." 

Miss Muffet listened to him like one enchanted. 
Subconsciously she knew that she ought to put an end 
to his queer suppositions. He 'seemed to think she 
wanted to elope with him, which was scandalous, since 
she had called merely for a kiss. But she hadn't the 
strength of mind to contradict his delusion. 
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She only said, "I don't think I want to be stolen," 
in a still, small voice. 

But he wouldn't believe it. 

"Of course you do," he said. "That is why you 
came here this afternoon. Nature was behind you 
like a big wind, and she's in this room now. She's 
whispering to me : 'Take her, Philip Hungerf ord : eat 
the beautiful ripe fruit that I've dropped into your 
hand/ But we mustn't listen to the siren, because it's 
too fine and rare a fruit for the likes of us." 

She had a dim notion that she ought to resent those 
allusions to Nature and fruit. But she could resent 
nothing while his charm enfolded her. All her prin- 
ciples were lost in a delicious fog. And what about 
that kiss ? She had visions of an old age innocent of 
any Past. They frightened her. 

"I suppose it's wicked to kiss?" she ventured, look- 
ing earnestly at a silver inkstand. (Dear British Pub- 
lic, forgive her, and let us hope that it slipped out un-^ 
awares. ) 

"Well, it isn't exactly virtuous," said Mr. Hunger- 
ford. "But you and I might kiss each other just for 
fun. By the way, did I show you a photograph of my 
great-grandfather last time you came? He kept his 
hundredth birthday yesterday." 

"No, I didn't see it."^ 

"Come along, then." 

He led her to the mantelpiece, and exhibited the 
portrait of an aged gentleman in a bath-chair. 

"Fine old fellow," he declared. "Has most up-to- 
date views, especially on the subject of hell." 

"Really?" said Miss Muffet. "How interesting!" 
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She looked at him, and they laughed. Then he 
drew her towards him and took her chin in his hand. 

"It's a beautiful thing," he whispered, and kissed 
her lips. 

How the goblins, hobgoblins, and all the powers of 
evil, crowed and waxed joyful at the sight of Miss 
Muffet coming down from her wall with such a plop. 

"Just look at her!" they screeched. "She has tum- 
bled at last !" 

Miss Muffet, staring over the Great Man's shoul- 
der at the aged relative, was thinking, "What's in a 
kiss, after all?" 

She felt no sweet thrill run through her, such as she 
looked for, and his moustache was tickling her cheek. 

"Shut your eyes I" he commanded in a whisper ; and 
she obeyed. 

She wondered why he breathed so noisily, and sup- 
posed it was because he f ound his task absorbing. Oh 
dear, why could not she also be oblivious of super- 
ficial things? Why did she remain cold and aloof? 
In a word, why was she Passionless ? 

"Did you like it?" he murmured, looking down at 
her suddenly. 

Miss Muffet sighed, deeply ashamed. 

"I'm afraid it doesn't thrill me," she confessed. 
"But I'm glad of the Experience." 

Was there ever such a child ? 
i "If I had you to myself for twenty-four hours, I 
should make you thrill," asserted this masterful Genius. 
"Your little toes would curl with rapture, and your 
head would burrow a nest for itself just here on my 
shoulder." 
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1 Miss Muffet took hold of a c6at-button. 

"I wish I needn't go," she said. "But I suppose 
it's late/' 

"It's a badly arranged world/' he declared, "It 
won't let us make love and pass on, which means that 
we have to say good-bye to all the most enticing peo- 
ple. So you had better go, Angela Muffet, or I shall 
be laying violent hands upon the fruit." 

He kissed her again at the door, and away she went 
to the dismal Hostel, with .the kiss lingering about her 
lips. 

She felt inspired and radiant, like a nun after Com- 
munion. She had no consciousness of guilt. It was 
as though she had been consecrated by holy hands. 
Yet why? A Genius had played with her, that was 
all. She ought to have had the sensations common 
to heroines as she thought of it She should have 
been insulted, ashamed. Instead of that she went to 
bed glowing with a pure exultation, such as a maiden 
newly betrothed might feel. 

"Did he behave decently?" asked Pegotty, coming 
to say good-night. 

"Beautifully!" said our Princess. "He said won- 
derful things to me, and I sat on his knee, and then 
he kissed me." 

"Angela!" Pegotty remonstrated. "Why did you 
let him?" 

"I don't know. I just did. And I'm glad about 
it, not sorry. He kissed me heaps of times ; properly, 
you know, not simply on my forehead. I'm Revelling 
in Memories now." 

Pegotty was disgusted. "I shouldn't haye thgught; 
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it of you/* she declared. 'It's beastly. And to gloat 
over it like this makes it worse." 

Miss Muffet tucked her face into the pillow. 

"Go away !" she said. "Fm too happy for a pijaw." 

Alone in the darkness, she enacted the scene again, 
and now the kisses thrilled her, which was strange. 
Her thoughts were those of a virgin in love. 

"Oh, dear God, bless that darling Genius, ,, she im- 
plored. 

Then she stretched out her arms and sighed sleepily, 
snuggling into the pillow as if it were his breast. So 
she fell asleep in the pretence that his arms enfolded 
her protectively. Once during the night she woke, 
and remembered that he had called her a white flower ; 
whereat she blushed, though there was none to see. 
And while she lay there thinking on his beauty, she 
fell into a happy dream wherein all kinds of marvels 
happened. 

And her face as she slept was still that of an un- 
conscious child. The goblins grew wrathful seeing 
it, but the fairies were exultant. It was the token of 
their victory. 



CHAPTER XIII 

If you turn the pages of Miss Muffet's Diary, you 
will find various shouts of exultation centring round 
this period of her Career. 

"It's a glorious world," she affirms in one place; 
and elsewhere she declares naively that Free Love is 
a beautiful invention. Again she asserts that no man 
in the world is so marvellous as her Genius — not even 
the Bishop. Indeed, that holy saint is temporarily 
eclipsed. 

Then comes the short, sad entry: "Out of work. 
Am fearfully worried." 

The Editor had given her a fair trial, but she had 
proved totally incapable of pleasing the public. They 
didn't like her abstract articles ; they even went so far 
as to call them silly. They wrote letters of complaint 
to the Editor, telling him that they had no wish to 
read about anything outside their own experience. 
They mentioned an article on "How to Dream." 

"Of what earthly use are dreams?" said they. "Tell 
us how to make the Sunday joint last out the week, 
if you want to be helpful." 

And since Miss Muffet could not feel any sympa- 
thy with such practical matters, she had to go. The 
Editor was sorry, but her work on the Heart to Heart 
page would not cover her salary. He wanted a jour- 
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nalist, not a poet. So he gave her a fortnight's no- 
tice, with friendly wishes for her future. 

"Try free-lance work on the better papers," he 
urged. "You ought to do well." 

Miss Muffet faced the prospect bravely. She had 
reached the garret stage, and though it was romantic, 
it would be jolly hard as well. Her imagination sup- 
plied accurate details. She saw dingy wall-paper and 
chilly squalor, lighted by a gas-jet. It would be worse 
than the Hostel. Nevertheless, it must be faced and 
due preparation made. 

Her first step was to engage a room in a tenement 
house with a rent of five shillings a week. It was un- 
furnished, but that was all the better. She meant to 
buy the necessary articles one by one according to her 
means. Out of her week's salary she bought a camp- 
bed and a chair as a beginning. 

"I'm coming too," said Pegotty. 

Miss Muffet was wonderstruck. 

"But you'd hate it. It's frightfully uncomfortable." 

"Never mind me. I'm not going to let you live by 
yourself. You'd go mad, or get into mischief." 

"But, Peg, it's far too big a sacrifice." 

"Rot ! We shall have great fun learning to house- 
keep. Anyway, I've booked the room. It's the one 
just opposite yours." 

Miss Muffet said no more. She was too relieved to 
argue the matter. 

"You are a dear," she said; and they fell to dis- 
cussing what they should do to make the place habit- 
able. 

"Let's stain the floors," suggested Miss Muffet. 
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Pegotty agreed that it was a good notion, and they 
set to work one Saturday afternoon with Condy's fluid 
and a pot of varnish. The result was satisfying. The 
following Sunday found them splashed with white 
paint, working miracles on the yellow woodwork. 
They enjoyed themselves on both occasions, in spite 
of exhaustion. 

"This is an immense adventure, isn't it ?" said Miss 
Muffet, making uneven weals upon the door. 

"Rather!" assented Pegotty, who was doing the 
window on a step-ladder. "I shall come in every night 
to find you've written something really good, and 
you'll read it aloud to me as we sit by the fire. Then 
you'll begin to get cheques, and you'll have to let me 
take care of them for you, because otherwise you'll 
go bankrupt. You're such a hopeless child with 
money." 

"Child, indeed!" scoffed Miss Muffet. "I'm a 
worldly wise woman with a Past Oh, damn this 
door! It's everlasting'" 

They were always drawing pictures of the future as 
they worked. They were going to enjoy a splendid 
independence in this modest home. And it was their 
very own. That was the beauty of it. 

Miss Muffet wrote to the Family, telling the news 
of her unemployment, and casually mentioning her 
meeting with Hungerford. 

"He is very interested in my Career," wrote the 
impudent child. 

By return of post came a letter from Mrs. Muffet 
enclosing thirty shillings. 

"Your father will send you this amount each week," 
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she said, "though he does not approve of your con- 
duct Pray do not let yourself be drawn into this 
Fast Set." 

Miss Slatterby also took up her pen to warn Miss 
Muffet against keeping bad company. 

"There are wicked people in the world/' said she 
darkly. "I am sending you a book that may open 
your eyes to the perils that surround you." 

The volume arrived by a later post, and was en- 
titled "Prowlers by Night." Miss Muffet read it, and 
was haunted for days afterwards by the matter it con- 
tained. It recounted the abduction of harmless girls 
by sinister birds of prey in the guise of hospital nurses. 
Miss Muffet shuddered, and grew sick reading it. 

For at least a week she dared not pause at a shop- 
window, lest a like fate should befall her. And she 
constantly thought she was being followed. More- 
over, she suspected all persons in uniform. It is easy 
enough to frighten nervous children with your tales 
of bogies in the cupboard. And our Heroine was very 
susceptible. 

The idea that she was a recognised member of a Set 
gave her infinite pleasure. Soon she would be noto- 
rious. Delicious thought! She wallowed in it for a 
while. How beautifully was God treating her ! With 
an income of thirty shillings weekly she could not pos- 
sibly starve. And probably it would be supplemented 
by odd cheques. Why, she would be positively rich, 
almost as prosperous as Aunt Patricia ! 

"Heigho, the holly! 

This life is most jolly." 
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she carolled, as she ran to tell Pegotty the news. 

So it came to pass in due time that they removed 
themselves to 57, Garden Street, S.W., a slum in the 
vicinity of the Vauxhall Bridge Road. Here Miss 
Muffet became familiar with Boredom, the cramp that 
works havoc in the most saintly souls and drives many 
a princess to destruction. But of course that was a 
later development. For the first few weeks her mind 
was full of a hundred small interests that kept her oc- 
cupied. There were her books to be arranged on the 
shelves she had had fitted by the local carpenter, and, 
there were ever so many odds and ends to be done, so, 
that she was always tired by half-past six when Pegotty. 
came in, and they set out together to St. Stephen's 
Hostel for dinner and a bath. 

"For we must have one decent meal in the day/' 
Pegotty had declared. 

Breakfast was the only home-made meal, and it 
wasn't much trouble to prepare it, since they lived 
chiefly on boiled eggs. They took it in turns to be 
housekeeper, and managed comparatively well on a 
joint weekly fund of four shillings. 

"It's a fine Experience," they declared from time to 
time. 

Nevertheless, Miss Muffet found the long days very 
lonely when the first glamour had worn off. The 
mornings were given up to writing, and the afternoons 
spent in solitary exercise. 

Hyde Park was lovely in the summer sunshine, and 
most of her walks took her there. She would sit at 
her ease on the grass, reading or watching the chil- 
dren and the lovers. All her thoughts were for 
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Philip Hungerford, for you may be sure she had not 
forgotten that wonderful evening. You know very 
little of the heart of princesses if you think such a 
scene could pass lightly from her mind. As she 
walked about alone, she comforted herself with his 
sayings. He had told her she was beautiful — too beau- 
tiful to spoil. He had caressed her, and whispered 
little sweet compliments in her ear. 

"You are like a flower," he had said. "So frail 
and white and slender." 

Her heart turned to him like some small, hungry 
animal to the hand that feeds it." 

"Oh, God, let me see him again!" was her cry. 

On her homeward way she often stopped to pray 
in Westminster Cathedral, and her prayers hovered 
round Hungerford invariably. Once she lighted a 
candle before one of the shrines, and knelt down to 
ask that he soon might invite her to his flat. But 
nothing came of it 

As time passed, our Princess became mightily de- 
pressed. The ways of this world puzzled her. Why 
was Life made so hard — princesses condemned to lone- 
liness, and no compensation given ? She even devel- 
oped Doubts. Surely God had forgotten all about 
her; or why was He letting her suffer like this? She 
kicked against the pricks with might and main, clam- 
ouring for a swift salvation. 

Then for a while she was quiet, absorbed in the crea- 
tive mood. She wrote twelve chapters of a novel that 
was analytical and heavy. All the characters were like 
dolls that wear a label on which is inscribed "My 
clothes come off." These men and women of Miss 
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Muffet's were for ever being undressed and their 
anatomy exposed to view. You were left in no doubt 
as to their motives, but were told just how they worked 
in every circumstance. As for the heroine — who, by 
the way, strongly resembled Miss Muffet — she was 
like a plant that is constantly uprooted by some scien- 
tific child. The poor thing hadn't a chance to grow. 

However, the business of bringing forth this mas- 
terpiece kept Miss Muffet happy for three months, 
and for that we must be thankful. She enjoyed her- 
self as much as though she were producing a work 
destined for immortality. All morning she would sit 
huddled over a cheap wooden table liable to rock, and 
often she remained thus till late in the afternoon. Then 
she would wander forth with dazed eyes, peaceful as 
a person who at last has delivered himself of a tor- 
menting secret. 

Now, the joy of creation is peculiarly substantial. 
There is nothing like it on earth — nothing so vehe- 
ment that it can carry you out of yourself and all 
vexations, nothing that leaves behind it a stronger sat- 
isfaction. So Miss Muffet always left her table feel- 
ing serene, with an urgent need in her relieved. 

Then would come an egg tea in one of the cafes 
near Victoria, followed by a walk, and so back by way 
of the Cathedral to Garden Street, with its meat mer- 
chants and its innumerable cats. 

But Garden Street at night was a romantic spot. 
There were little stalls set at intervals along the gut- 
ter, lighted by Chinese lanterns, where all manner of 
things were sold. They gave a foreign look to the 
mean street ; they made you think of fairies and pic- 
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turesque Italian towns. In the distance the weird 
gaunt tower of the Cathedral pointed to a violet sky. 
Miss Muffet felt the charm of it all, and grew to love 
it. She even had a tenderness for the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, because it was a main artery in this captivat- 
ing Westminster. She felt there was no better setting 
for an impoverished genius. 

And she took her walks with a proud step, certain 
that sooner or later the world would find her out. 
And then what a fuss would be made of her! What 
eulogies would appear in the daily papers, and how 
quickly the first edition of her book would give place 
to a second, third, and fourth. At present she was a 
royalty travelling incognito, but the novel would put 
an end to that. 

She still was buoyed up with dreams, you see. Her 
old habit of glimpsing a fine surprise round every cor- 
ner kept her happy in these days. Loneliness is not 
unbearable while you are sure of your glorious des- 
tiny. The sorrows of to-day can be endured if you 
know that to-morrow will be different. And while the 
creative mood lasted, Miss Muffet was very sure of her 
to-morrow. But quite suddenly it failed, and there 
ensued barren days that were infinitely long. She had 
never known such solitude. 

She would follow Pegotty to the door in the morn- 
ing like a miserable dog, and watch her progress down 
the street with dejected eyes. When she was out of 
sight, our Princess would go upstairs whistling deter- 
minedly to break the silence, and wash up the break- 
fast-things with vigour. Then she would make the 
beds, do other household work, and at length sit down 
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to write the precious novel. But her mind refused to 
marshal words nowadays or analyze emotions — it went 
further, and declined to be grammatical. It had be- 
come lazy and inert, with no energy to. spare for in- 
vention. Day after day Miss Muffet rose from her 
table with a sense of miserable futility, and set out to 
kill time. 

1 Soon she became desperate. She used to spend her 
surplus cash on cinemas, or even music-halls. It was 
a joy to her merely to sit with other human beings. 
The pressure of a strange arm against hers was a de- 
licious sensation. And once when a man smiled at 
her in the street, she was tempted to smile back. It 
was only by an effort that she looked in another di- 
rection. And do you know why she did so? It was 
because Philip Hungerford had kissed her, and she 
mustn't be unworthy of him. There is absurdity, if 
you like! The Genius himself would have been 
hugely tickled by it. 

"It's cheapening to pick up your acquaintances in 
the street/' reasoned Miss Muffet. "However lonely 
one is, one must be self-respecting. And Hungerford 
would despise a girl who behaved cheaply. All the 
same, I'd love to talk to somebody for half an hour." 
' She had reached the climax of her Boredom, when 
Mr. Bolsover came forward. He asked her to lunch 
with him at Romanos, and she accepted. I cannot 
tell you how eagerly she looked forward to the out- 
ing, but if you ever have been extremely lonely, you 
can imagine her glee. She almost loved Bolsover for 
coming to4ier aid. ! 

'You're looking pale/' he said, by way of greeting. 
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Miss Muffet sighed. "Life has been awfully dull 
just lately. I'm a free-lance now, you know." 

"Oh, so that's it! And how many articles have 
you disposed of?" 

"I'm afraid I haven't written anything yet," she 
confessed shamefacedly. "I've been busy with a 
novel, you see." 

"Indeed? You're very enterprising. Now, what 
are you going to have ?" 

He ordered the lunch, giving precise directions as 
to the cooking of the potatoes and other details. He 
was always particular about his food. 

He did not talk much during the meal, being too 
concerned with the contents of his plate, but when 
they reached the ice-cream stage he became senti- 
mental. 

Good wine on the table, good coffee, a sumptuous 
cigar, and a pretty woman to stir his well-fed senses 
— such was his notion of romance. 

He considered that he was being romantic now, as 
he stared gluttonously at Miss Muffet. 

"Isn't it beastly to feel bored ?" said she. 

"Well, you know my remedy for that," he an- 
swered. "I would suggest immediate elopement. 
Let me give you a cigarette." 

She leaned forward to let him light it, and won- 
dered why his hand shook. 

For a while he sat puffing at his Havana with half- 
closed eyes. Then he said: 

"I suppose you would require attendance?" And 
his tone was businesslike. 
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Miss Muffet had a vision of hotel bills, with lights 
and attendance figuring in the margin. 

"How do you mean?" she asked. 

He seemed vexed that she should be so slow of un- 
derstanding. 

"I gather that you would expect your lover to dance 
attendance on you — send you sentimental letters by 
every other post, give you presents, take you to the 
theatre, and otherwise act the dutiful adorer. Am I 
right?" 

Miss Muffet inclined her head. 

"The man I love will do all those little things," 
she said. "They add to the romance." 

Mr. Bolsover was disgusted. 

"Pray try and be sensible," he said. "Acknowl- 
edge that those things are but the outer shell." 

"Well, of course " began Miss Muffet. 

"Very well," he interrupted. "You admit that. 
Then, allow me to prepare you for the realities of mat- 
rimony. No girl should enter such a state with her 
eyes shut. I am more than willing to open yours. I 
may add that I am a married man of immense experi- 
ence. You could not have an abler teacher than 
myself." 

Miss Muffet had but thi vaguest idea of what he 
was driving at, but her instinct informed her that he 
was unwholesome. Mentally she compared him with 
Hungerford, to the clear profit of the latter. 

"I think you are making a mistake, Mr. Bolsover," 
she said. "I am not a believer in your sort of Free 
Love. It seems to me rather beastly." 

As a matter of fact, that word described Mr. 
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Bolsover and his views very aptly. But he didn't re- 
sent it A little opposition made the case more in- 
teresting. So he laughed, and repeated one or two 
passages out of his book on "Affinity" while Miss Muf- 
fet tried not to feel shocked, and at the same time to 
look as though she liked her wine. To do otherwise 
was so hopelessly old-fashioned. 

Afterwards he drove her to Victoria in a taxi, and 
they had not gone far before he kissed her. This 
time she did not resist, but shut her eyes and thought 
of Hungerford. It was a sad scene, significant of 
much. 

"Let's go and have tea together," he whispered. 
"We might take a box at some theatre this evening, 
and play at making love. Only, this time I'm not 
going to behave so virtuously." 

You will realise the length and the breadth and the 
fathomless depth of Miss Muffet's Boredom when I 
tell you that she found the offer tempting. She had 
a swift vision of 57, Garden Street as it would look 
when she entered it, with its linoleum stairs and florid 
wall-papers, whose ugliness would be rampant in the 
sunlight. And the stillness of her room! How op- 
pressively the hours would pass, as she waited there 
for Pegotty, the silence only broken by the baby down- 
stairs uttering its dismal, dreadful howls. Surely it 
was better to go with Bolsover to some cheerful play, 
even at the cost of a little kissing. He was at least 
friendly, though one wished he were less coarse. 

"But it's a rotten way to behave," insisted the Critic 
resident in all of us. "You mustn't do it, Angela." 

"But I'm so sick of being alone." 
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"What does that matter?" said the Critic, who was 
dreadfully stern. "A girl with any Sense of Beauty 
would prefer Boredom to Bolsover." 

"You will feel miserable in that ugly house," whis- 
pered the goblins. "And Pegotty is sure to be late 
this evening." 

"Angela Muffet, have you no Sense of Beauty?" 
demanded the Critic. 

As you know, our Princess prided herself on that 
particular possession. So she must needs give proof 
of it 

"I must get back to Garden Street," she said aloud. 

"Really, you are far too temperate," declared Mr. 
Bolsover. "Do you intend always to act a part out 
of the 'Pilgrim's Progress/ casting away the works 
of darkness and turning your back upon innocent 
amusements? Are you aware that you are wasting 
your youth?" 

"You muddle me," she said. "But Fm certain that 
you're wrong. It can't be right to play with love. 
That isn't an innocent amusement — it's unbeautiful 
and bad." 

"Your theories of life are ingenious," said Mr. 
Bolsover sententiously. "But I think you will be 
sorry for them in the future. These opportunities you 
are rejecting may not come again. And how do you 
expect to write anything worth reading before you 
have begun to Live ? Do you think you can convince 
the world out of the nursery?" 

"You needn't be rude," said Miss Muffet "I am 
quite old in my mind." 

"Well, prove it by coming with me this afternoon. 
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I behaved very well the other night, you know — bet- 
ter than I have ever done before. Won't you reward 
me for such exemplary restraint by keeping me com- 
pany this afternoon ?" 

Miss Muffet was responsive to coaxing. And she 
couldn't help liking him just a little for his obvious in- 
terest in her. Nevertheless, the Critic was looking 
on, so she must mind her manners. 

Please don't be cross if I say No/' she pleaded. 
Though I let you kiss me just now, I still believe that 
it's a rotten way to behave. I've got a lot of Prin- 
ciples, you see, and I can't get away from them. So 
I mustn't stay with you this afternoon. You're not 
angry with me, are you?" 

She was very dependent on kindness just now — 
even Bolsover's. 

"Oh, not at all," said he. "But I can't say that I 
approve. Personally I believe in having a good time, 
and eating as many cakes as one can digest comfort- 
ably. But then I don't suffer from a Christian con- 
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science." 
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f It isn't exactly a conscience," said Miss Muffet, 
ruefully beholding her wicked Reputation explode like 
a balloon. "It's just a Sense of Beauty." 

Bolsover laughed. 

"That's rather a vague philosophy, isn't it? Well, 
here we are at Victoria. I suppose you're going to 
say good-bye ?" 

Miss Muffet did so, and was left desolate in the 
Wilton Road, like a deserted dog. Why had she let 
him go? He was the only person who cared to take 
her out and talk to her. She had no other friend in 
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the world. Yet she had chosen solitude in prefer- 
ence to his company. As she walked back to Garden 
Street she called herself a fool. He had said that she 
cast away her opportunities, and it was true. Yet 
there would have been amorous scenes in the box, and 
he was a repulsive person at close quarters. His face 
looked porous and clammy, like an unclean sponge. 
She would have had a hateful time. 

Then her mind turned to Hungerford, and the con- 
trast was a relief. His love-making had been so clean, 
his whole attitude so delicate. Those delicious 
speeches came back to her, and she glowed afresh re- 
membering them. 

"Oh, if only I might see him!" she thought. "If I 
could be near him for just a little while, I should want 
nothing more." 

"Well, why not write to him ?" shouted the goblins 
in her ear. 

She lifted her head at that, like a starving kitten 
scenting milk. * 

"I believe Til do it!" she said. 

"Ho, ho!" chuckled the goblins. "We have you 
now, Miss Muffet, and your blood smells good." 

To which the hobgoblins and all the powers of evil 
muttered "Amen!" 



CHAPTER XIV 

Once you are thoroughly convinced that Life is a 
Fight, you look about for adequate weapons that will 
serve you on the battlefield. And you ride out hold- 
ing your faith before you for a shield. In this Fight 
you must believe in something that you cannot see, 
something beyond the smoke and the unpleasant 
sights, something mysterious and strange that is in 
some queer way your own. And you must carry this 
dream in front of your heart, because it is magic, and 
therefore bullet-proof. You may call your faith by 
any name you like, and it need not be contained in any 
creed. But it must be Real. Otherwise it will not 
help you in the least. 

I am quite sure that Cinderella and Jack the Giant- 
Killer and all the other fairy-book people believed in 
fairies with their whole hearts, else they would have 
had no power over dragons and witches and hobgob- 
lins, nor would they have lived happy ever after. It 
was faith that won them their kingdoms, and trans- 
formed kitchens and mean houses into castles built of 
sugar and spice. And it is faith that works those 
miracles to-day. 

So Miss Muffet made herself a Philosophy, think- 
ing it would serve admirably for a shield. The 
foundation of it was that Sense of Beauty we have 
heard so much about. She concluded that the aim 
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bf Life was to Get Beautiful Effects. That is to say, 
one must be guided by the uncompromising Critic 
who resides in all of us, the quiet spectator of our ac- 
tions, the one reviewer whose decree is absolute. To 
hear his directions and obey them would create only 
beautiful results, said Miss Muffet. And so one would 
grow in beauty, becoming at last a beautiful soul in a 
body made beautiful by restraint and strict obedience 
to all natural laws. 

Such a Philosophy seemed peculiarly suitable to an 
artist, whose ambition is to create beauty. 

"The more beautiful I grow, the more wonderful 
will be my work," said Miss Muffet. "Really, it is 
quite a good Philosophy. I must write a book about 
it." 

"It sounds vague," remarked Pegotty, which was 
what Mr. Bolsover had said. 

"Oh no, it isn't. It's awfully Real and helpful. 
But of course it's deep. You can't appreciate it all 
at once." 

"You're looking very happy," said Pegotty. 
"What's the latest development ? Something been ac- 
cepted ?" 

Miss Muffet shook her head. 

"Much more thrilling than that. I've just sent 
Penelope to Philip Hungerf ord." 

Penelope was the heroine of the arrested novel. 

"I think you're silly to go on knowing the man," 
said Pegotty. "It's playing with fire. He's a dan- 
gerous person, as I've told you before." 

But Miss Muffet would not hear reason. The fact 
that he was dangerous only made him more f ascinat- 
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ing in her eyes. And she didn't believe that he was 
bad. None of her predecessors had believed it, either. 
To the end they had persisted in thinking that he was 
merely a little wilful. 

Now, what do you imagine was Miss Muffet's ob- 
ject in sending him that unfinished MS.? Dear 
Reader, it was purely and simply an Excuse. It was 
just as though she had said, "Do let me come and see 
you! I want you to say those pretty things again. 
I want you to take me in your arms and comfort me." 

She meant that, though she wouldn't confess it even 
to herself. In reality she didn't suggest that he should 
see her. She merely asked that he would do her the 
inestimable favour of criticising Penelope. And then 
she fell back on her Philosophy for courage to wait 
for the result. But of course she hoped that the out- 
come of that note would be an interview. 

The great Philip Hungerford smiled frequently as 
he read the autobiography of Miss Angela Muffet. 

"She doesn't do herself justice," he decided at the 
end of one indigestible passage. 

He was right. Penelope was an abnormal growth, 
far too deeply absorbed in tracing her own develop- 
ment. Our Princess was a lighter product altogether 
— less consciously intellectual. You were given de- 
tails of Penelope's literary adventures from the age 
of six onwards. Her favourite authors were enumer- 
ated, with special mention of Hungerford, to whom a 
brief but magnificent tribute was paid in passing. 

Nothing happened to Penelope outside her brain. 
There swift progress was made, but her actual life was 
barren of episodes. Once or twice she travelled by 
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train, and then she was pictured in a mood of ex- 
pectancy that was doomed to disappointment. The 
last completed chapter left her as she was at the be- 
ginning, with plenty of conversation and a profusion 
of ideas, but no opportunity for action. By that time 
you knew her inside out, and were sick of her. Her 
habit of walking on metaphorical stilts killed your in- 
terest in the wretched girl. You could not help but 
dub her unnatural and pompous. 

"My poor Angela," said Hungerford, as he turned 
the last page. "You were born for better things than 
this. But we mustn't dampen your ardour too se- 
verely/' 

With that he wrote a letter to the expectant au- 
thor; thus: 






Dear Angela, 

It's quite a good thing in its way, and I have read 
it with interest. I should certainly finish it if I were 
you; but I should find an immediate outlet for 
Penelope's energies. Why keep the poor dear cooped 
up? 

"My friendly wishes to her and to you. 

"Yours ever, 

"P. H." 

Now*, what was there in that to make Miss Muffet 
cry ? Surely it was a kindly criticism, such as would 
have satisfied any other obscure genius. Yet it had 
a dreadful effect upon our Princess. 

She read it in the grey twilight of an October after- 
noon, having come in from a lonely pilgrimage, dur- 
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ing which she had been battling against despair, 
girded with the breastplate of her Philosophy. The 
Sense of Beauty had failed to give her a reason for 
continuing to live. 

"It's such a cold world," whimpered this childish 
Heroine. "So dreadfully cold. No lights anywhere 
— no warmth. What's the good of being alive ?" 

A straight question that, and the Sense of Beauty 
could provide no answer to it. 

So she went home talking to herself in a numb, dis- 
connected style, like a person seriously hurt. 

"So beastly cold," she kept repeating. "Oh, dear 
God, why is it so cq!4?" 

Then she took the packet from off the ledge at the 
foot of the banisters, and regarded it dully. Still eye- 
ing it, she climbeji the stairs to her own room, and shut 
the door. Without any eagerness she cut the string, 
and glanced at Penelope, her firstborn. Then she read 
the note. 

"You see, he doesn't want you," she remarked 
aloud. "You simply amused him for an hour." 

"That's true!" chuckled the goblins. "And now 
you have nothing to which you can look forward, but 
every day will be the same." 

Miss Muffet blinked, still staring at the letter. 

"How nice he was to you that day!" they whis- 
pered. "What jolly things he said! But he doesn't 
want to see you any more. You haven't enough 
charm, you know. Therefore you'll never get people 
to love you. They'll just amuse themselves, and pass 
on. Isn't it true? Can you think of any person who 
cares whether you live or die ?" 
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She swayed like one about to faint, and fell in a 
crumpled heap upon the floor. 

"Oh, God!" she gasped. "Dear God!" And with 
that the tears came. 

It was a horribly unromantic sight, but I told you 
in the first chapter that she could not weep heroically. 
Once again she writhed and kicked, rolling from side 
to side, careless of dust. This was a keener anguish 
than the other; it was a regular upheaval of the soul. 
From time to time she moaned, or cried out. 

"God, dear God!" she wailed. "I'm so lonely. I 
want to be loved. Oh, God, I do want to be loved !" 

And all the while her body was convulsed by sobs 
of utmost realism. 

I must apologise for introducing you to such a scene, 
dear British Public. It is so trivial and unheroic, is 
it not ? If the hero had perished by fire, Miss Muffet's 
wretchedness would have been justified. But to cry 
because nobody loves you is another matter altogether. 
It's unromantic, and we look for romance in a heroine 
of fiction. Yet you can't get away from facts. Miss 
Muffet certainly wept with primitive vigour because 
she feared she was unlovable. It was not only that 
she wanted Philip Hungerf ord. Of course he had dis- 
appointed her, but her misery went deeper than that. 
She wept because his letter signified her Lack of 
Charm. He didn't love her — nobody loved her; and 
she was immensely lonely. 

That was the ceaseless burden of her cry to God 
as she grovelled there on the bare floor. Like a small 
child in punishment, she continually repeated her com- 
plaint with little broken cries; "I'm so lonely^-so 
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lonely I" but there was none to kiss away her tears and 
the bruises on her souL 

She lay face downwards, her head hidden in her 
folded arms, her hair quite prettily dishevelled. She 
looked very young like that 

But where was her Philosophy now? Moribund, 
if you must know the truth. In this agony of deso- 
lation, she clean forgot her Sense of Beauty and the 
inner Critic. She didn't care a rap for either of them. 
They were too remote, too cool and splendid, for such 
an hour as this. It was to God that she turned in her 
distress. 

"God, dear God !" was the refrain of her sobs. 

So I think that her breastplate was a very simple 
faith indeed, when we come to examine it — not the 
Philosophy at all. It was the instinctive trust of a 
child in his mother's good-will. He is sure that she 
alone can heal his little hurts, so he runs to her in 
every trouble. In the same way Miss Muffet believed 
in the kindliness of God. We have seen that before in 
the Diary and in the impromptu prayers that were a 
habit with her. 

So now she had no doubt but that God was sorry 
for her loneliness. She fancied He was very near her, 
as she turned and twisted, gasping for breath, with 
Hungerford's note crushed within one hand. And the 
fancy comforted her, so that she lay still at last, ex- 
hausted, silent save for vagrant sobs. 

Let us ring down the curtain on this quaint tragedy, 
and say a prayer for all destitute princesses, at a loss 
to understand the pain of the world and the delay of 
the fairy prince. 



CHAPTER XV 

There is no doubt that the goblins were making tre- 
mendous progress in their work of ruination. They 
took fresh ground each day. They inspired Mr. 
Bolsover to write several friendly notes inviting Miss 
Muffet to lunch, and on each occasion she let him kiss 
her. The sensation gave her no pleasure, but with- 
out the little ceremony she could not expect to be taken 
out and provided with an hour's amusement Kisses 
were the fee she paid for the entertainment, and Mr. 
Bolsover, being a business man, took them as his right- 
ful due. He paid for the lunch, and in return she let 
him use her lips. What arrangement could be fairer ? 
He would have liked her to be a little passionate, but 
that would come in time. In the meanwhile he tried 
to stir her with tales of past adventures wherein women 
had been unable to hide their love of him. 

"One girl wrote asking me to elope," he said. "It 
was a most amorous letter. I was quite sorry that 
I had to refuse her, but at the time I was otherwise en- 
gaged. Funnily enough, another lady wrote shortly 
after making the same proposal. I was able to come 
to an arrangement with her. But it was amusing to 
find myself so popular." 

Miss Muffet, looking him over without prejudice, 
decided that the women must have been 4 f unny speci- 
mens. 
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"I think it's a pity they gave themselves away like 
that," she said. 

But Bolsover thought otherwise. 

"Nonsense! They knew that I was out for pleas- 
ure, and they happened to be in sympathy with me. 
I like passionate women. Only last week I dined with 
one, and we spent a most amusing evening. After 
all, why not take what you can get? A short life and 
a gay one, don't you know." 

"But there must be some difference between Right 
and Wrong," declared Miss Muffet. "You talk as 
though it were just a matter of pleasing oneself. You 
don't seem to believe there is such a thing as Sin." 

"I don't," said Bolsover. "To my mind, any act 
is perfectly legitimate as long as it doesn't necessitate 
force or fraud. I have made that clear in 'Individual 
Freedom/ as you may remember if you have read the 
book." 

"Oh yes, of course," said Miss Muffet hastily. 

"Well, there you have my philosophy. Possibly it's 
somewhat Epicurean, as compared with that of Chris- 
tians. But it's a great deal more honest, and I ven- 
ture to think that I live up to it, which may not be 
said of them." 

"Yes; but that's because theirs is idealistic, and 
yours is rather material. Anyone can go to Rome, 
but not everyone can go as a pilgrim with stones in 
his shoes. You're travelling easily in a Pullman car." 
And what are you doing, may I ask ?" 
I'm behaving rottenly," said Miss Muffet sadly. 
I'm going back on my own Philosophy every single 
time I let you kiss me, and trying to avoid the pil- 
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grimage because it's hard. I know quite well that I 
ought to keep the stones in my shoes, yet I shake them 
out on the sly. And that's what makes it sin. If I 
didn't know, it would be all right." 

"You know too much !" chuckled Mr. Bolsover. "If 
you would only get back to earth and enjoy the good- 
ness thereof, these conscience pangs would vanish like 
stomach-ache. To be frank, that's all they are. 
You're hungry, and you mistake the symptoms." 

Between ourselves, Mr. Bolsover was tired of her. 
He was beginning to see that she was unattainable, 
that these lunches and cigarettes were wasted on her, 
and he did not like to spend his money vainly. More- 
over, there is not much fun in making love to a per- 
son who receives your kisses as a dog takes abuse, 
with tragic eyes and an air of being vastly humiliated. 
That was how Miss Muffet looked when he caressed 
her, and he resented it. You might as well go to a 
carnival with a strict Presbyterian. He grew irate as 
he thought of his literary works and his illustrious 
friendships. Absurd that a shabby little journalist 
should treat him thus. And that dinner at the Cafe 
Rouge had cost exactly five pounds sixteen shillings. 
It was preposterous! He wished he could show her 
the receipt. 

His chagrin was evident to her next time they met, 
and she guessed that he was tired of her. His man- 
ner was brusque, he yawned abysmally at intervals, 
and talked incessantly of women who had surrendered 
unconditionally to his charms. And he ate his food 
carelessly, after a noisy interlude with the waiter. 
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Such are the uncouth manners of a Glutton suffering 
from spleen. 

Our Princess felt that she had hated him from the 
beginning, as she watched him eat. And when he 
lighted a fat cigar and lolled indolently, sucking it with 
his loose lips, she wondered how she had ever fallen 
so far as to let him kiss her. 

"Last time I lunched here, Hungerford was with 
me," he said. "By the way, how has that acquaintance 
progressed ?" 

"I haven't seen him lately," she replied. 

"He pretends to have a conscience," said Bolsover. 
"Reads the bible, I believe, and plays at crucifying the 
flesh every time he falls in love. So he won't take 
you out to dinner till that phase has passed. He's a 
curious creature ; first of all buffeting temptation, and 
then embracing it. That lends excitement to the game, 
perhaps, though it seems a shade hypocritical to the 
cool observer." 

"I'm sure he's a good man," said Miss Muffet coldly. 

Bolsover smiled. 

"Well, I happen to know of one or two little inci- 
dents in his career that might offend your conscience. 
He has very Eastern ideas on the subject of marriage, 
for example." 

"He has a beautiful mind," declared Miss Muffet; 
and could not help contrasting him with this glutton- 
ous traitor. How dared he claim friendship with 
Hungerford, and slander him behind his back ! 

"His mind is very quick and subtle," admitted 
Bolsover. "And his conversation is charming. But, 
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poor Mrs. Hungerf ord finds those qualities don't com- 
pensate for " 

"I don't want to talk about him !" Miss Muffet in- 
terrupted. "Whatever his faults may be, he's a gen- 
tleman. I should trust him utterly in any circum- 
stances." 

"That's interesting," murmured Bolsover. "But I 
should really advise you to be cautious, for all that. 
Not that I disapprove of immorality, as you know. 
Only I don't want you to fall into the error of regard- 
ing Hungerford as the protector of young girls. He's 
a tricky fellow, as you'll find to your cost. I am far 
more dependable, for I'm entirely honest." 

"So are pigs," thought Miss Muffet, as she took her 
leave. 

Bolsover paid the bill regretfully. This game was 
scarcely worth his while. 

"She's not my type at all," he decided, as he drove 
back to the office. 

And he immediately telephoned to a married lady 
of congenial tastes bidding her dine with him that eve- 
ning at the Cafe Rouge. After which he ordered 
that a private room should be reserved for them in 
that playground of literary genius. Cheat your Glut- 
ton of meringne-au-creme, and he will turn his atten- 
tion to some more solid sweet. So Bolsover, seeing 
that Miss Muffet would not satisfy him, repaired to his 
matron with a good appetite. But the goblins did not 
grumble, for he had done his work admirably well. 

All princesses long to be petted and made much of. 
Like cats, they demand Cuddling, Cushions, and 
Cream, as their rightful due. They long to hear 
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pretty speeches; they want to be sheltered from the 
cold in kindly arms. And once they have been held 
so for a moment, they want it more badly than before. 
Then they go about blindly looking for love, yet being 
content with makeshifts by the way. 

Miss Muffet was not in the least coarse, and Bol- 
sover's attentions never had pleased her. Always she 
had moralised in his arms, feeling ashamed. Yet she 
had liked to have them round her in her lonely moods. 
It was comforting to think that here at least was one 
who desired her, one who believed in her Charm. 

Now, there is the key to the puzzle. It is the fear 
that they lack Charm that drives princesses into 
ogres' castles and other dangerous places, and in the 
end snares them in a wood so that they cannot see their 
kingdom for the trees. Cuddling, Cushions, and 
Cream, are the outward assurances of that supremely 
desirable possession, and love itself is the sublime ac- 
knowledgment of the same declared openly before the 
world. That is why every girl wishes to be married ; 
that is why she glories in Proposals. They are an 
exquisite admission of the Charm that makes her royal. 

But what if the prince delays, and thieves steal a 
march upon him ? It is then that tragedies occur, and 
all kinds of woeful things befall the princess. For she 
looks to strangers for what can only be given by the 
prince, and in so doing she is robbed of all. 

Which reflections serve to show how perilous had 
been Miss Muffet's intercourse with Bolsover. She 
had grown accustomed to take her Cuddling, Cushions, 
and Cream, from him, to listen to his compliments, 
and otherwise depend on him for assurances of her 
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Charm. In short, he had become necessary to her. 
That is why the goblins were not upset when he left 
her for the congenial matron. 

"I'm jolly glad to have seen the last of the beastly 
man!" she declared shortly after his desertion; and 
she meant it at the time. 

But gradually her mood changed. As the empty 
days dragged on, she realised that anything was prefer- 
able to Boredom. She even took to considering the 
question of making a bargain with Bolsover. At any 
moment she could renew the intimacy, if she chose to 
ring him up at City 1122 and suggest unconditional 
surrender. 

"Of course, it would be a rotten thing to do," she 
argued. "And yet, after all, there's nobody to care. 
It isn't as though I belonged to anyone." 

Day after day she wrestled with herself, debating 
hotly in her mind as to the right or wrong of the mat- 
ter. And granted that it was sin to dally with a Glut- 
ton, did that matter so greatly? What was the use 
of being good? If the prince were in sight, it would 
be different ; but for a princess all alone, where is the 
incentive to virtue ? 

"It's all so jolly hard," cried out Miss Muffet. "Oh, 
I hate the world and God and everything ! It's noth- 
ing but misery from beginning to end." 

"Well, Hungerford might help you," whispered the 
goblins. "Remember how he made a fuss of you last 
time. Go to him again before your brain is turned 
by loneliness." 

Well, that set our Princess thinking of those ador- 
ably soft speeches, and the kisses, and the clean ten- 
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derness of his eyes. And once a princess lets such 
memories take hold of her, there is but one end to the 
tale. She went to her writing-table like one driven 
by a natural force, and wrote her note at the dictation 
of the same. 

"Dear Philip Hungerford, 

"I simply must come and see you ! I am dreadfully 
lonely, and have lots of important things to say. 
Please arrange a time, and let it be soon. 

"Yours ever, 

"Angela." 

He smiled at the urgency of it, and surveyed him- 
self placidly in the mirror. Really, he seemed to have 
the gift of eternal youth. "It must be the artistic 
temperament," he decided. "The Peter Pan spirit, 
that won't let me grow up." 

But what a child she was! How frantically she 
clamoured for his notice, demanding to be taken up 
into his arms. 

"Delicious fool!" he murmured; and wrote to tell 
her she might come the day after to-morrow at six 
o'clock. 

That done, he took down a daintily bound album 
from a drawer of his desk, and turned the pages 
slowly, smiling to himself. It was full of women's 
photographs, and each one told a story, bringing back 
some critical scene out of his teeming Past. 

There was Rosemary Mahew, the famous actress, 
with whom he had spent a fortnight in Somerset 
What eyes she had had ! What a swift, splendid brute 
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she had been ! He sighed as he turned the page. But 
Phyllis Meadowes had been equally wonderful in her 
own way. Such an unsophisticated bunny rabbit was 
Phyllis! Oh, she had provided him with endless 
amusement that spring in Monte Carlo. Smiling at 
the memory of her, he glanced at other portraits, all 
reminiscent of good times. What fun he had had 
with these women! Truly it was an entertaining 
world. He wondered idly what had become of 
Phyllis Meadowes. She had wept so forlornly when 
he went away, and her hands had groped out in search 
of his, like blind things, because she could not see for 
tears. Ah, well, her people had forgiven her, and her 
reputation had been neatly mended by means of a con- 
venient fortune. He had even heard a rumour of her 
marriage. The pretty thing ! He hoped that she was 
happy. 

So he passed on to the end, paying cursory atten- 
tion to Millicent the Girton graduate, who had known 
so much of science and so little of men ; and Jennifer 
the funny little singer. They all had been young when 
he found them, and he had taught them how to love 
before he left them for a new Experience. He hoped 
he had not broken any hearts, but if he had, was it his 
fault? The social system was to blame for that, and 
the nature of woman, who will not be content with a 
flying love. 

"They're so damnably greedy !" said Hungerford. 
"They want us all day and every day, for the rest of 
their lives. They try and hold us with their arms, 
and when we tear ourselves away, they exhibit bruises. 
Poor wilful dears I" 
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Thus philosophising, he glanced once more at Miss 
Muffet's clamorous note. 

"Now, what are we going to do with you ?" he said ; 
and fell into a reverie. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Have you ever opened your door to a strange cat, 
and let it climb upon your knee as you sat by the fire- 
side, and stroked its lean body with your hands? If 
so, you may remember how it kneaded frantically for 
joy, giving vent to little tremulous cries, and how it 
turned this way and that with a frenzy of purring, 
quite overwhelmed and distraught at the suddenness 
of its salvation. Perhaps you felt very sorry for this 
soft outcast. You even may have suggested that it 
should be given a home in your kitchen. And perhaps 
the Powers that Be agreed, or else they said that one 
cat was enough in any house, and the stray beast must 
go. However, the sequel is no concern of mine. I 
merely wish to remind you of the cat's delirium when 
first you took it on your knee, that you may read this 
chapter with proper understanding. 

For Miss Muffet was just like that little cat when 
she went running to Hungerf ord for Cuddling, Cush- 
ions, and Cream. She was all suppressed purrs as she 
entered his presence. 

"Hullo!" he said. "How goes the masterpiece ?" 

"I'm stuck," she confessed. "I can't write a word 
nowadays. I think I must have some disease : melan- 
cholia, you know, or something of that kind." 

"My poor dear child! But how are we going to 
cure you? Shall we take drastic measures — kidnap 
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you, and keep you prisoner until you promise to be 
good and gay for evermore ?" 

Miss Muffet laughed. 

"But, really, it's awfully serious," she said. "I've 
thought of committing suicide quite often lately." 

He shook his head at her, smiling jovially. 

"Don't! There would be no spectators to admire 
Ophelia. And as soon as you were irrevocably dead, 
your prince would come ; and there would be no white 
flower for him to pluck. L Which would be dreadfully 
sad, would it* not?" 

Miss Muffet played with a silver paper-weight, 
focussing her attention on it. 

Don't suppose he'll ever come," she murmured. 
But that's rank treason!" cried Mr. Hungerford. 
You mustn't be so cynical and unbelieving. Of 
course he'll come; and you'll get married and have 
a jolly family, and never think no more of bad Philip 
Hungerford." 

"I wish you wouldn't call yourself bad," she pro- 
tested. "And I don't forget people in a hurry." 

He regarded her quizzically, thinking that she would 
make quite a presentable addition to his album. 

"How greedy are you women things!" he said. 
"Now, you would ask attendance from your lover and 
want to monopolise him. You never would be con- 
tent with a fortnight in Somerset." 

"You talk like Speedwell Bolsover," said Miss 
Muffet. "He asked if I would want attendance." 

"Did he? And then did he compare you to a dish 
of clotted cream?" 

"How funny! No, he didn't say that." 
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'Oh, that's his stock compliment, so I've been told. 
He's a funny old dear, isn't he?" 

"Awfully funny/' agreed Miss Muffet. "He offered 
me a free ticket on the tube, if I would let him make 
love to me." 

Philip Hungerford chuckled. 

"That's like him ! He's the most unromantic person 
you could find. But he's a dear, all the same. Very 
good-hearted and naive. You can't help liking him, 
in spite of his appallingly bad manners." 

"He seems to have no Sense of Beauty," objected 
Miss Muffet. "No dreams or fine feelings." 

"Such as you and I possess," said he, very softly. 
"We're higher creatures, are we not, Angela ?" 

She smiled shyly into his eyes. 

"Well, yes; perhaps we are." 

"And that being so, shall we kiss each other ?" 

She was silent in a sweet turmoil of delight. 

"Do you want me to kiss you?" 

"I don't mind," she whispered; and waited like 
your neglected cat for the caressing hand. 

"Then, come along," he said. 

With that he seated himself in a deep elbow-chair, 
taking her into his arms. 

"It's still as delicate a flower," he whispered. "The 
sorrow of the world hasn't bruised its petals yet, or 
taken away its perfume." 

So saying, he kissed her lingeringly, as one delib- 
erating over a delicious drink. 

"Such a desirable flower," he murmured. "What 
man would not long to pluck it?" 

Miss Muffet trembled rapturously, and rubbed her 
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cheek against his sleeve in just the manner of the little 
cat. She too, was purring now. 

"Do you really like me such a lot?" she whispered. 

He caught her chin between his fingers and gently 
pinched it. 

"Really and truly! No mortal could resist you, 
once he had you in his arms." 

Our Princess sighed, and surrendered her lips once 
more. He kissed her again and again, then turned her 
face up to look into her eyes. 

"Is it feeling better?" said he softly. "Does it like 
being cosseted ?" 

Miss Muffet hid her face. 

"It's comforting," she confessed to his coat-sleeve* 

He laughed at the admission. 

"I like this sort of benevolence," he declared. "It's 
pleasant to hold a delicious mortal in your arms, and 
reflect that by so doing you are fulfilling your duty to 
your neighbour. I never heard a more delightful 
doctrine." 

"Well, you are helping me," she said. "It's awfully 
cheering, just to be near you like this." 

"Will you be sorry when you go away?" 

"Frightfully sorry ! I expect I'll want to die for a 
few days." 

"Amusing person ! Well, I wish we could sit here 
indefinitely, playing this jolly game of love, but it isn't 
fair to that prince of yours, you know. One day he'll 
turn up, and then what curses he'll fling at my unlucky 
head." 

"I shan't let him !" she cried. "I'll tell him what a 
dear you are." 
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"That's sweet of you ; but he won't believe it These 
princes are so dreadfully headstrong. And they can't 
bear to see one finger-mark on the petals of their 
flower/' 

Miss Muffet caught hold of his hand and rubbed 
her cheek against it. 

"I do like you awfully," she declared. 

"Of course you do. I understand that little funny 
soul of yours — that's why. But you wouldn't be con- 
tent with me for long, supposing that I took posses- 
sion of you. In one, two, perhaps three years, that 
impetuous prince would arrive, and then it would be 
youth. . . . And where would Philip Hungerford 
be then? Just as you were getting interesting, you 
would be snatched away, and the villain left desolate.", 

"Don't you think I'm interesting now?" she de- 
manded. 

He chuckled at the vanity of her. 

"You're immature," he said. "There isn't a tre- 
mendous lot of wisdom inside that pretty head. 
There's just a compelling Instinct that finds vent in 
passionate verse. At present you're an instinctive 
animal, Angela, with the tragic gift of words. You'll 
be very interesting indeed when you grow up, but that 
won't be yet awhile." 

"Why not?" 

"Because the little soul must grow naturally, and 
Nature always takes her time. She doesn't approve of 
patent methods. For instance, if I were to steal you 
from your prince, it would hasten matters, but Dame 
Nature would have her revenge. You wouldn't grow 
straight, and you'd lose your adorable whiteness." 
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Miss Muffet stared pensively at the fire for a while. 

"Do you think I've got Charm ?" she asked at last. 

"I do indeed. And it's such a subtle, sweet charm 
that I'm afraid to tamper with it. It's fragile as the 
bloom on a cluster of grapes — one touch and the love- 
liness is spoiled. So I've got to keep my hands off 
you, you little sweet-smelling thing. Otherwise it 
wouldn't be playing fair, would it ?" 

"No," sighed Miss Muffet, and lay still against his 
shoulder with closed eyes. 

"Little soft neck," he whispered, stroking it with his 
fingers. "Just like the slim stem of a flower. Oh, 
she's a wonderful invention, is Angela Muffet!" 

His kisses fell gently on her upturned face, on her 
eyes, and the pink curl of her ear. And continually 
he murmured things infinitely dear and foolish, that 
made her unreasonably glad. Just as the cat, fallen 
asleep on your knee, lazily stretches her claws at inter- 
vals, to show that she is still your grateful servant, so 
Miss Muffet sighed contentedly from time to time to 
feel herself thus loved. 

Mind you, the Critic was making a terrific fuss 
all this while from his judgment-seat. He informed 
her that she was behaving monstrously, that she was 
deliberately betraying her Sense of Beauty, and that 
nothing on earth — not loneliness or any other circum- 
stance — could possibly justify this scene. 

"You'll feel beastly afterwards," he said. "And 
you deserve to suffer. Besides, what must he think 
of you? Consider how bold and bad you look, sitting 
on his knee like this and openly demonstrating your 
affection. It's disgusting I" 
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So Miss Muffet was not altogether the little happy 
cat. With that voice in her ear, contentment was im- 
possible. Even as she sighed comfortably, she had a 
miserable sense of her own Rottenness. What, indeed, 
must he think of her? She hoped he was not com- 
paring her with Euphrasia, for she could not stand 
the test. And she had yet another bogey to torment 
her, which was the knowledge that he didn't love her. 
He was only playing. To-morrow he would have 
forgotten all about her. And that hurt. 

For it was Love that she wanted, and she could not 
be satisfied by Cuddling, Cushions, and Cream. They 
only excited her hunger for the big Love of which 
they are the symbols. By themselves they are a 
meagre diet, only fit for a summer's afternoon. It is 
silly to feed your stray cat on fish and milk, when you 
are going to turn it out into the street to-morrow. 
Why give the poor dear a taste for the unattainable ? 
Just so, it is a little cruel to tantalise your princess 
with visions of a dish she may not eat. 

Therefore our Heroine could not purr whole- 
heartedly. There was a tragic "mieow" ever in the 
background. 

j "You do respect me, don't you?" she said once. 
"Because I'm not really so fast as I seem." 

"You're behaving beautifully," he said. "So let 
us have no conscience pangs to spoil the fun. Shall 
we play bears now, for a lark ?" 

"If you like," she answered, whereupon he pulled 
her gently to the ground, and himself knelt down on 
hands and knees. 

"Now, you're the little white she^bear," he said, 
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and I'm your immensely fierce mate. This is a great 
dark forest that we're in, and I'm going to pursue you 
with remorseless energy. Take care that you're not 
bitten." 

With that he shuffled off into his den behind the 
big arm-chair. 

"Hide yourself !" he commanded from his fastness. 

Miss Muffet retreated obediently into the shelter of 
his writing-desk, and no sooner was she there than 
he was upon her, growling ferociously. 

"Bad little, bold little she-bear!" he thundered. 
"I am going to bite your ear most 'normously hard, 
to show you how big and fierce I am." 

At that she tried to escape, and he pursued her, 
and of course she was caught almost immediately and 
tenderly bitten. 

It was for all the world like a bit out of "Emanci- 
pation," save that there was no striking conversation. 
And you must not think that Mr. Hungerford looked 
silly as a bear. He remained eminently lovable even 
with fluff from the carpet on his distinguished head. 
Your Genius is royal in any dress, and never quite 
ridiculous. So it didn't occur to Miss Muffet to make 
fun of him as he crawled to and fro on the carpet in 
defiance of his sixty years. 

Suddenly he became serious. 

"Angela Muffet, do you know what time it is ?" he 
said. 

She glanced hastily at the clock, and was horrified 
at the lateness of the hour. He followed her glance, 
smiling. 

"Well," he said. "Will you go or stay?" 
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She looked at him, faying nothing. They were 
still on their knees, and he had a woolly rug upon his 
back. Yet she regarded him with intense gravity. 

"Here we are," he said, "just like two little chil- 
dren ... on the floor togewer. Shall we go on 
with the game?" 

Here was a crisis if you like, worthy of the big 
drum and the cymbals. Here was an Experience vital 
enough for the most modern heroine. 

In a whisper he repeated the question : "Will you go 
or stay?" 

It was hardly fair of him, I think, for he was only 
half in earnest, and it mattered tremendously to her. 
Will that little stray cat go out into the cold while the 
door of your warm room is still ajar? Of course not. 
It needs to be expelled violently, and the door slammed 
in its face. Yet here was Hungerford calling the cat 
back to the fireside, though he knew quite well it had 
to go. And what was the cat thinking ? 

She was looking on into the future, and seeing sad 
pictures there. And she was wondering why Life 
was so damnably hard. She also was feeling tender 
towards this dear, bad Genius. Suppose she never saw 
him again! 

"Can't we just be friends?" she asked, and her 
throat was dry. 

He shook his head. 

"It must be All or Nothing, Angela." 

She couldn't help but thrill at the impressiveness 
of the phrase. All or Nothing ! They might be talk- 
ing in a book. 

Slowly and sadly she got upon her feet. 
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"I wish I needn't go," she said. "But you see, 
we're not in love, and that spoils everything." 

She stood silent then, regarding him wistfully, as 
the little cat looked at you when you set it down. 

"I could love you very easily if I were heart-whole," 
he said. "But at present I am full of unsatisfied desire 
and unrequited love. The wretch will have none of 
me, so I languish in vain. See the indomitable 
strength of her chin." 

He took a photograph from a shelf, and gave it 
into Miss Muffet's hands. It showed a middle-aged 
woman, with keen, quick eyes that fearlessly surveyed 
the world, challenging the camera to reproduce their 
vehemence. It was a clever face, and interesting. 
Miss Muffet said as much when she replaced it on 
its shelf. 

"So, there's my tragedy," he said. "I'm tongue- 
tied in her presence, and miserable out of it" 

She tried to comfort him, like the child she was. 

"It's certain to end up all right," she assured him. 
"Probably she likes you awfully really, only she can't 
make up her mind. But I do hope it will come right, 
and that you'll be happy." 

"And in the meantime you won't act as my com- 
forter?" 

Softly she said to him "No," with her eyes on the 
portrait. So here was Euphrasia in the flesh. 

"I suppose she's frightfully indomitable," she ven- 
tured. 

"Frightfully ! She keeps her wild, lone course above 
your head and out of reach, like an intrepid wind/' 

"Does she let you kiss her ?" 
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Ruefully he shook his head. 

"No ; she's quite impervious to my charriis. ^That's 
why I desire her so fiercely, I suppose." 

Our Princess sighed, reflecting how manifestly un- 
fair were the ways of God. Why did he make some 
people indomitable and others accessible? All her life 
she would be up against Euphrasias, and the contrast 
would be scarcely to her profit 

"And now you must depart in virtuous peace," he 
said. "Unless you want me to take you seriously." 

She turned about reluctantly. Certainly she was by 
no means the perfect heroine just now. 

"I like talking to you," she declared. "I'd like to 
come again another day." 

He shook a playful finger, cocking his head in that 
funny way he had. 

"All or Nothing, Angela! If you come again, you 
know what to expect. We never take peopk by sur- 
prise, but now I've warned you." 

A dreadful desolation laid cold hands on her heart. 
They would not meet again, and he had such dear 
ways. At the door she took a bunch of violets from 
her muff and put them in his hand. 

"They're a keepsake," she said. 

He stroked her cheek, laughing at the amusing 
naiveti of her affection. She reminded him of Phyllis 
Meadowes. 

"Little silly thing!" he whispered. "I dou't want 
your violets. I want your small, cool self. It's such 
a young, impulsive, passionless flower, such a delicious 
mixture of crude instincts, that I long to pluck it and 
bruise it until it learns to feel. It would be fun to 
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make you wince and cry out, to rouse the passion in 
you and let you go. Oh, it would be most amusing! 
But we must leave that pleasure for the prince." 

She made no answer, only stood there waiting. 

"Say good-bye to your violets, then," he said, and 
held the cool flowers against her lips. She kissed them 
gently with absent-minded tenderness, as one kisses 
an importunate child. 

She was wishing suddenly that he were different, 
and mourning over the dead body of a beautiful Illu- 
sion. She was full of a sick wonder such as we all 
feel over our broken dreams. 

"This is a beastly affair," she thought "Yet it 
might have been so beautiful." 

Why was her Genius heartless ? Why was he able 
to be amused at the pain of other people? All in a 
moment she caught a glimpse of his soul, and was hurt 
because it seemed to be less royal than she had thought. 
He, too, was vaguely discontented because she was so 
pitifully human. 

Now, all sinners are disappointed in each other, 
which is a curious thing, proving, I take it, that sin 
is only a groping after beauty performed blind-fold. 
We all go about looking for enchanted persons, princes 
and princesses in disguise. And to one or two we say : 
"Come with me into my magic forest, and let us play 
at hide-and-seek among the trees." 

But often we go beyond the boundary-line and tres- 
pass on forbidden ground, where the lights and 
shadows fall strangely, making us look distorted and 
unnatural. Then we cry to each other : 
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"You are not royal and beautiful, as I supposed, 
but a common beggar." 

And we go away feeling bitter. But in reality the 
beauty and the royalty do exist; it is only that the 
shadows hide them from us. So now these two were 
secretly dissatisfied because they had been trespassing 
in a dark place, and had missed the beauty they were 
seeking. 

I suppose I shan't see you again/' she said. 
'Not unless you can come in a submissive spirit, 
ready to give all I ask. Something more satisfying 
than violets it must be." 

She put out her hand and stroked his sleeve. 

"Good-bye, then." 

He kissed her leisurely, holding her chin in his 
hand. 

"Good-bye, sweet simpleton," he said. 

Then he shut the door, and walked back to his 
study smiling pensively. How speedy the affair had 
been! She had come into his life and gone again, 
like a lamp that is carried from one room to another. 
And now he must write a note to his latest love of the 
indomitable chin, praising an article she had written 
for the Daily Herald. Undoubtedly she was a finer 
specimen than Miss Muffet. 

"One's a kitten and the other a sleek, strong 
tigress," he decided. "But they're both dears." 

Meanwhile our Princess was battling forlornly 
against big winds, such as are the terror of shorn 
lambs. The little stray cat is more than ever miserable, 
coming out from your cosy room into the cold dark- 
ness. And the violent winds of life hurled Miss 
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Muffet to and fro, as she came forth unsteadily from 
her Cuddling, Cushions, and Creams. They beat and 
battered her, they bowed her down, they touched her 
heart with icy fingers, filling her with despairful woe. 
They flung her rudely backwards and forwards, bruis- 
ing her against stern walls of fact. They had no pity 
on her, just as the rain and the hurricane have no pity 
for that little destitute cat. 

And when they grew still at last, she was left gasp- 
ing and shattered, like a man saved out of a rocky 
sea. She had not strength for anything but breathing. 
And her heart ached like a newly made wound. 

"Dear Philip Hungerford," she whispered, as she 
lay down to sleep, and her arms went out childishly. 
Then she hid her face and lay still for a long while 
with her eyes open, utterly disconsolate. 



CHAPTER XVII 

And here I must pause to apologise for presenting so 
imperfect a heroine to the world. I have no doubt 
that you expected better things when you set out to 
read this book. Almost certainly you looked for an 
immaculate princess, who would pass fearlessly 
through perilous adventures, without yielding by so 
much as an inch to the wicked devices of hobgoblins. 

Since I prepared you for a modern fairy tale, you 
probably had thoughts of giants and ogres, and all 
the other properties of magic But you expected the 
heroine to be very, very good — I'm sure you did. 
They always are in fairy tales. All the little sins they 
must have done are carefully hidden from us. Do 
we hear anything but good of Cinderella? Yet she 
may have dallied with strangers at the kitchen door 
out of sheer loneliness, and it is almost certain that 
she sometimes felt resentful. But nothing is said of 
one or the other. Her author skips such unnecessary 
details, and shows her first as she sits weeping over 
the scanty fire, having despatched her ugly sisters to 
the ball. We felt very pitiful for her when nurse 
read us the story in our baby days. 

"Oh, poor dear Cinderella!" was our cry; when, 
lo! the glorious arrival of the fairy-godmother put 
an end to our dismay. And Cinderella stopped crying 
ynth lovely suddenness, and the fat rat became a coach- 
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man and the pumpkin a coach, with other delicious 
miracles; and away went the little kitchen-maid to 
lose her slipper and find her prince. A beautiful story 
that, and one that is repeated every day. 

Yes, this very hour some beggar-girl is being trans- 
formed into a princess, and changing her rags for 
cloth of woven gold. We walk among such wonders 
like blind men, forgetting to look for fairies as we go, 
and missing them altogether when they fly in front 
of our eyes. And when they transform Cinderella, 
we think it strange, for we have no faith in fairy- 
godmothers, and we don't believe in jyands, which 
only shows that we are stupid people. 

"It is all a matter of luck," we say. "Pure luck 
and nothing else has brought that handsome prince to 
her rescue. It was just by chance that she dropped 
that jolly glass slipper in his path." 

But there, again, we speak stupidly. In reality 
there is no such thing as luck, which is a trite saying, 
but true. There are only fairies and hobgoblins, and 
between them both you get your Destiny. 

But this is by the way. Let me get back to my 
apologies concerning the nature of Miss Muffet. And 
let me begin by assuring you that I should have loved 
to please you in the matter. I should have enjoyed 
showing her off in a favourable light, so that you 
murmured, "How wonderful I What a true heroine !" 

Feeling responsible for her, as an author must do, 
I should have smirked and felt placid at your compli- 
ments.. 

"Yes, she is yery noble, is she not?" I s?ouId have 
eaid* 
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Well, perhaps I had dreams of painting just that 
kind of picture when I set out to work upon this book. 
But Miss Muffet would not have it She insisted on 
a true portrait, sitting down on the model's dais in her 
everyday clothes without any attempt at posing. 

"Draw me as I am," she said ; and I drew her sit- 
ting at ease in her favourite attitude, just as the people 
who love her know her best i 

"I had meant to call this picture 'The Queen of 
Sheba' or some such name," I grumbled. "But noiy 
it will have to have quite a dull title — 'Study of a 
Girl' or 'Girl Sitting Down/ Really, I have half a 
mind to begin it again." 

But she only laughed, and said : "Finish the picture, 
please; and make it me." 

And though I was disgusted at the ungraceful 
sentence, I obeyed without a word. 

Now that the work is in full swing, I am glad that 
I did so. Like Miss Muffet, I have a reverence for 
Realism, and my Princess is Realistic, if she is nothing 
else. She is the sort of heroine common to the 
twentieth century ; she is just such a person as you and 
I could meet and love. Faulty and frail, no doubt, 
but kept clean by childish dreams and the silly sweet 
hopes of youth. If you are a kindly reader, you may 
even find her lovable. I hope you do, but it is not for 
me to press the point. I cannot ask you to do more 
than sympathise. Yet if you give gold coin where I 
expected silver, I shall be very thankful to you. 

Especially, I want you to judge charitably of the 
Hungerford affair. Now, Miss Muffet behaved 
ghodringly there* [The perfect heroine should haxe 
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been strong-minded; after that first interview she 
would have put Hungerf ord behind her back, turning 
up her righteous nose at the company of goblins. I 
doubt if she would have found him a temptation. 

In that first study scene, she would have snubbed 
him with a royal vigour. And her voice would have 
stung him like a whip, and her eyes would have blazed 
with white-hot scorn. I wish Miss Muffet had done 
likewise. But, as we have seen she behaved with re- 
grettable abandonment She simply revelled in his 
blandishments, and was not ashamed of sitting on his 
knee. 

Now, I might have pretended that she didn't do 
these things. I might have told you that she cried, 
"Unhand me, villain !" when he became too friendly. 
And I need not have shown you her little frantic note, 
or betrayed her eagerness for Cuddling, Cushions, and 
Cream. 

Do you think that I enjoy exposing her? Authors, 
like mothers, want their children to be praised and 
spoilt. They would like them to be incomparably 
better than other people's children. But sometimes 
you can't persuade your child to do you credit; he 
prefers rowdy games to decorous behaviour, and runs 
away from his nurse in the park. So with Miss 
Muffet. When I set out to take her for a pretty walk, 
she pulls me into ditches and over indecent stiles, like 
the naughty girl she is. And before I have time to 
take breath, I am revealing the antics of her windy 
petticoats. 

But you will be gentle to her, will you not ? Remem- 
ber that all children get into mischief if they are left 
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by themselves too long. And this little child of mine 
had the Artistic Temperament. Which means that she 
lusted for an audience — an appreciative one. So, con- 
sidering all things, it is not so amazing that she fell 
like a mellow plum into Hungerford's hand. 

But, of course, I don't ask you to condone her 
wickedness. I am aware that in a princess the Un- 
pardonable Sin is to be too Accessible, and there is 
no doubt at all that our Princess made herself cheap 
in the last chapter. Goodness knows what Hunger- 
ford thought of her. We heard him compare her to 
a kitten, and I'm sure he meant a stray one — which 
was an insult in itself. Yet you yourself have noticed 
the resemblance, I'm sure, and it was evident to me 
ages ago. It is a miserable affair, is it not? 

If only she had been a little more impregnable! 
If only she had refused to be kissed, playing the part 
of the fiery indomitable virgin ! But what is the use 
of wishing? She didn't do anything of the kind, and 
that being so, I must apologise for her, and hope that 
she will not disgrace me so utterly next time. 

Which brings this chapter to an end, and you may 
skip it or not as you like, for it is quite unnecessary. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Now, of course Miss Muffet was absolutely certain 
that she had fallen in love, and went about in a state 
of restless exhilaration for three days after her inter- 
view with Hungerford. Looking into her soul, she 
discovered there all the Symptoms of First Love, She 
was profoundly unhappy, yet deliriously glad; and all 
her moods were extreme, which is a sure sign of love, 
they say. And she could think of naught but the 
Beloved, so that if you put a question to her suddenly, 
she looked vacant and surprised, as though you had 
spoken in a foreign tongue. Moreover, she was con- 
tent to sit still, doing nothing, with her eyes fixed 
wistfully on the horizon. 

Such desireful eyes they were, home-side for Hun- 
gerford. She would sit like that just as long as you 
let her, or until the longings grew too urgent, when 
she would take up some work and try to concentrate 
upon it But at the end of five minutes she would 
be idle again, feasting on her memories. Ever and 
again she smiled, as some very beautiful passage re- 
curred with force, or she would let her head fall 
suddenly into her folded arms, sighing windily. You 
will not be surprised to hear that she had no appetite. 
Lovers seldom have; they are too preoccupied to give 
their attention to the matter. It is the bride and bride- 
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groom who 'feast, and make every meal a sacrament 
of joy. 

You may be sure Miss Muffet was interested in 
her disease. She felt rather proud of herself, like a 
man with a rare ailment. 

"So I am in love at last," quoth she in her Diaiy ; 
and with that she took herself to pieces with manifest 
delight What an ingenious contrivance was this 
heart of hers ? And a passionate organ, after all 1 At 
last she had achieved that difficult emotion. Surely, 
if anyone had passion, it was she. Did she not thrill 
at the mere thought of his kisses, and shiver sweetly 
as she recalled the pressure of his arms? 

"I'm getting frightfully sensuous," she declared; 
and congratulated herself on the new development. 

All day and half the night she rehearsed the won- 
drous scene, recalling each slightest speech and gesture. 
She remembered how he had said : 

"When you look at this white flower in the glass, 
are you sorry for the poor dear because no one comes 
to pluck it and kiss it ? For it really is a very beautiful 
flower, you know — one that ought to be cherished." 

She remembered exactly, to a word. And as he 
said it, he had kissed her neck. 

Of old she had not paid much attention to the look- 
ing-glass. Now she often stood before it, pitying the 
poor neglected flower. Yet, after all, it was a blessed 
flower, since he had kissed it. She regarded herself 
with a new reverence nowadays, fostering the beauty 
he had seen in her. Oh, she was altogether a dear 
deluded fool ! I cannot tell you all the silly thoughts 
she had, but perhaps you can imagine them, if you are 
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a wise Reader. It is enough to say that she exulted 
in her Genius all day long. Just at first she could 
think of nothing but the sweetness of that dish of 
cream, and the softness of the cushions and the 
cuddling. She was like a person with the taste of a 
sweet lingering in his mouth. But I will tell you one 
thing to convince you of her incorrigible quaintness. 

On the second day of her grande-passion, she went 
to tea with Aunt Patricia, who was beginning to 
forgive her for her independence. Indeed, this invi- 
tation was an Olive Branch. 

"Dear child, how draggled you look!" she cried, 
as she kissed the rebel. "Have you been getting 
enough to eat?" 

"Enough to eat !" echoed Miss Muff et, and gradually 
took in the sense of it. "Oh yes, I get heaps — far more 
than I want." 

"But what about your appetite? You ought to be 
hungry for your food." 

Miss Muffet stared absently at a jar of lilies. 

"Fm really quite all right," she asserted. 

Lady Bombadier began to blame herself for having 
left the child alone. Undoubtedly she was in bad 
health. Her tender heart, which was abnormally 
sensitive for that of a Rich Relation, flung angry 
accusations at her head without caring whether they 
were just or reasonable. 

"We must see about your clothes, dear," said this 
lovable aunt. "I wonder how brown would suit you ?" 

And she hurriedly set about the task of easing Miss 
Muffet's straitened circumstances, making kind little 
plans and suggesting a removal from Garden Street 
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to quarters that would be made possible by her. Miss 
Muffet listened subconsciously, as a sleeper hears 
traffic in the street. She loved this bewitching woman 
more than ever, but passively, almost impersonally, 
as one loves a flower. She liked to sit there and watch 
her beauty, while she thought of the Beloved. 

"I think I must have you weighed, ,, said Aunt 
Patricia. "You look as though you had lost weight, 
and I don't like those cavernous collarbones. You're 
far too thin." 

"Am I?" said Miss Muffet; and wondered if 
Hungerford had noticed it. 

They were in the middle of tea when callers were 
announced — Lady Chantrey and her daughter Joan. 

The latter sat down beside our Princess, and she 
turned out to be a jolly person, friendly and unaffected. 
She was newly engaged and very happy. 

I just adore life nowadays," she confessed. 
Everyone says it won't last, but I bet it will. We 
get on so splendidly together, and he's so awfully 
sympathetic. That's a great help, isn't it ?" 

Miss Muffet agreed that it was. She then added 
that this kind of thing made the whole world look 
different — a remark that implied personal experience. 

"Oh, are you happy too?" asked the Honble. Joan. 

Now, what must Miss Muffet do but throw herself 
headlong into a very entanglement of Romance. She 
implied a fiery lover and a secret troth. She hinted at 
Unspeakable Things, mystery within mystery, and 
gave a glimpse of Insuperable Difficulties in the Way. 

"Of course, it's a tremendous secret," she said. 

The Honble. Joan was thrilled. 
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"Of course. But I clo sympathise most awfully. 
Is it that your people won't consent ?" 

Miss Muffet plunged yet deeper. 

"No, it isn't that. You see, he's married — to a 
lunatic She went mad on their wedding-day, and he 
can't gtt a divorce. It's rather beastly, isn't it ?" 

"I should think it is ! You must be having a ghastly 
time." 

Miss Muffet bowed her head. 

"We just go on hoping," she declared; and there 
was something heroic in the way she said it 

Her companion regarded her with quickened inter- 
est. What a plucky little soul, and what a tragedy! 

"I'm awfully sorry," she murmured, with the 
timorous air of one intruding on a mighty grief. 

"You must think me an idiot," said Miss Muffet, 
"confiding in you like this. But it isn't often one 
meets anyone so understanding." 

"Thank you for trusting me," cried the warm- 
hearted girl; and there fell a sympathetic silence. 

"What a brave show she makes!" thought Joan; 
and was absorbed in admiration of Miss Muffet's 
noble character. 

As for her, the audacious child was languorously 
basking in the limelight she had so dexterously 
switched on. For the moment she was indeed mated 
to the lunatic's husband, and it was all terribly sad 
and interesting. She cried out at the futility of it, 
seeing the years go by in misery that might be spent 
with him, while divorce escaped him like a will-o'-the- 
wisp. And he had never loved the lunatic, but had 
married her in a moment of chivalrous compassion. 
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Her circumstances had been pitiable. She had had 
weak health, and too little money, and she had adored 
him with that doglike devotion popular in fiction- 
Miss Muffet filled in the story as she finished her 
second cup of tea. It was intensely real to her — so 
real that those barren years cast their shadow on her 
eyes, making them exceedingly forlorn. 

"Oh, the poor dear!" thought the Honble. Joan. 
"How she feels it r 

And Aunt Patricia, looking at her, was thoroughly 
upset, so that she found it hard to follow Lady 
Chantry's dissertation on .politics. Mentally she de- 
cided that Miss Muffet must be provided with 
engrossing work. 

When the visitors had gone, she announced her 
intention. 

"I want you to learn shorthand and typewriting, 
Angela," she said. "They're useful things to know, 
even if you never use them, and it's bad for you to be 
unemployed all day." 

"I'm sure I should hate that kind of thing," objected 
Miss Muffet. "And I should have no time for 
writing." 

"Oh yes, you would. And, anyway, the rest would 
refresh you. I think you write too much." 

I may say that Aunt Patricia had burned her copy 
of the Red Review, maintaining that Craving and 
Satisfaction were the fruits of a morbid brain. 

"Well, perhaps it would be a good thing," said 
Miss Muffet, thinking of the eternal silence of her 
room in Garden Street. 

"I will write to you about it when we see what 
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uncle says," said Lady Bombadier; and then she kissed 
our Princess with unwonted tenderness, and came out 
on to the doorstep to wave her good-bye. Perhaps 
she suspected Goings On, for she was a wise woman. 

Within a month she had Miss Muffet enrolled as a 
pupil in a secretarial school of a select sort in Victoria 
Street There our Heroine wrestled with shorthand, 
typewriting, and book-keeping from ten till four 
o'clock. Of course, she hated it vehemently, but the 
Hungerford affair was still too fresh to admit of 
rebellion. She simply didn't care what happened to 
her. 

"It's just a miserable world, anyhow/' was her 
verdict "One beastly thing is as bad as another. If 
I weren't grinding at this vile shorthand, I should be 
moping in Garden Street. Oh, it's a damnable life! 
I wish I could die!" 

By this time the joys of memory had lost their 
vigour, and she was intensely hungry for some more 
substantial diet. In fact, she wanted Hungerford in 
the flesh, and since she couldn't have him, she thought 
longingly of death. There is no doubt that she was 
very wretched. 

"I hope I shall die young/' was her perpetual cry; 
and she took to reading the Burial Service over herself 
with serene, sweet melancholy. 

"Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to 
take unto Himself the soul of our dear sister here 
departed, we therefore commit her body to the 
ground." 

What peaceful words ! She hoped the Bishop would 
officiate : he had so musical a voice. She pictured him 
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standing in the little churchyard at home, beside an 
open grave, his robes fluttering in the wind. 

"Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust," he 
would say ; and as he said it he would think how sad 
it was that her young life should have been cut off 
thus early, like a premature flower. He even might 
be sorry she had died. And on her tombstone would 
be written some subtle epigram culled from "Emanci- 
pation." Or else it would be "Benedictus benedicat," 
and under that "Angela Muffet, aged 21." Oh, it 
would be a chaste, artistic tomb, if only Daddy didn't 
go and spoil it by adding a verse from one of his 
beastly hymns. Really, you never know. Relations 
are so trying, even when they are mourning your 
decease. And Mr. Muffet was a dogmatic soul. 
Quite certainly he would object to an artistic grave. 

"I must leave clear directions in my will," resolved 
this solemn child; and from that she went on to the 
arrangement of the flowers upon her coffin. She 
wanted all the gayest colours in glorious profusion. 
And she was going to plead for a hay-cart in place 
of a hearse, to be preceded by a band of players mak- 
ing happy music for her setting forth. 

Miss Muffet, you see, had Ideas on the subject of 
Mourning. She hated all the display and flummery 
common to funerals, the grotesque trappings, the 
hideous carnival of crape. She held that death should 
be regarded as a fortunate escape out of a more or less 
miserable world, and celebrated as a festival rather 
than a fast. 

"Nobody is really keen to live," she decided. "They 
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just have to. So why make a fuss when someone you 
care for is set free?" 

She wrote several poems at this time, and every 
one was about death. She looked at death as a door 
set open — a cage-door, mark you — as a cool hand on 
sleepless eyes, as a resourceful friend, as a lover, as 
God. 

When she wasn't grieving for Hungerford, she was 
singing a song in praise of dying, or making arrange- 
ments for her funeral, or writing imaginary letters 
of farewell. That was how she comforted herself. 

"You're getting morbid," said Pegotty one day; 
and she assented, unashamed. 

"I suppose I feel things too keenly," she declared. 

Pegotty eyed her critically. 

"You ought to read more. Shall I lend you 
Hungerf ord's new book ?" 

Miss Muffet thanked her, and carried the volume 
to bed with her that night. It was called "Hobhouse 
Feels Pensive/' and it duly recorded the exact thoughts 
and emotions of Mr. James Hobhouse, J. P. In other 
words, it was a snapshot of the author's soul. 

Now, I can't tell you how or why it happened, but 
before our Princess had read twelve pages her eyes 
were opened, and she saw herself by the uncompro- 
mising daylight. All in a moment the protective 
glamour fell away, and she surveyed her own naked- 
ness. 

"You're just dirt cheap, Angela," she cried. "You 
threw yourself at him, and he didn't want you because 
you were too contemptible. You're simply a light 
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thing, only fit to be played with for a little and laid 
down." 

She grew sick, remembering the speeches that had 
echoed so sweetly only yesterday. Now it seemed 
that each one had been an insult. And she had shown 
so plainly that she loved him. Like a sponge, she 
had absorbed whatever he chose to give her. 

Cowering under the whip of conscience, she turned 
from Mr. Hobhouse nauseated, and faced Facts in 
the darkness. It was painful work, and with every 
hour passed she seemed to see herself dwindling in 
size, till she became a microscopic atom, a very shred 
of dust. 

You ask why Mr. Hobhouse should have wrought 
this change. It is a mystery, dear Reader. I could 
no more explain it than I could give a reason for the 
eccentric spirit of her. Let us leave such problems to 
the psychologists, and be content with the sensible 
solidity of her Repentance. For that is what it was. 
A Consciousness of Sin had gripped her by the heart, 
and she was now torn by a spiritual colic. It hurt 
pretty badly, I may tell you, making her writhe and 
groan and curse the fate that brought about her birth. 

More than ever she longed to die, feeling incompe- 
tent to live a godly, righteous, and sober life, feeling 
unutterably worthless. 

"What use are you to the world?" she demanded 
sternly. "What good thing have you done since you 
were born?" 

Well, no self-respecting soul will answer when yon 
take hold of it by the ear like that. Miss Muffet's 
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wriggled defiantly, and withheld its evidence. Our 
Princess sighed, but it was what she had expected. 

"Absolutely rotten !" she murmured, and dived 
splashily into a slimy sea of Penitence. Perhaps the 
shock of the cold plunge did her good. But I fear 
that, like other sinners, she wallowed where she 
should have swum. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Now, if you know anything at all about Living, you 
will agree with me that it is quite fatal to face Facts. 
Clever persons ignore them, or look at them furtively 
from behind their shield of faith. Your dream, what- 
ever it may be, serves to protect you from the appalling 
things. If you had no dreams, you might see them in 
their nakedness, and die of sheer fright. For in them- 
selves they are most terrifying like the wild animals 
of children's dreams. 

Will you ever forget how you leapt out of your cot 
that night seeing a mammoth tiger creeping up on one 
side of the rails. You were very little then, and the 
tiger was truly gigantic in comparison. How you 
screamed as you ran from it, with your eyes full of 
sleep and fear! And Somebody had to take you in 
her arms and kiss you and talk cool comfort to you, 
and hold you ever so tight, before you would believe 
that it was just a dream. Indeed, when she tucked 
you into bed again, she had to stay and hold your 
hand because you were still apt to see tigers in the 
shadow of the towel-rail. 

Well, Facts have all the terrifying properties of that 
wild animal of your nightmare. Looked at with the 
naked eye, they are gigantic and fierce, with terribly 
sharp teeth, and eyes that glare madly into yours. It 
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is onl j when you put your dream between yourself and 
them that they become tame as nursery furniture, 
harmless as toys. 

So far Miss Muffet had seen them so, but now she 
deliberately laid down her shield and regarded them 
straightly, eye to eye. Of course it was disastrous. 
Life is a bloody Fight indeed when you cease to make 
pretences. When you no longer imagine that you 
are a prince or princess in disguise, but openly 
acknowledge that you are nothing but a beggar, then 
the goblins get you by the throat, and your enemies 
crow over your prostrate body. They may well laugh 
at you, since their weapon is your own despair. Which 
all goes to prove the futility of relinquishing your 
shield. 

Miss Muffet woke in a dejected mood after the night 
of her Repentance, and all day she went about beating 
her breast and crying "peccavi." She had no pretty 
memories to feed on now, no hope for the future, no 
respect for herself. She repented, as she did all things, 
excessively. She was sure that Hungerford had never 
known anyone so degraded. She was convinced that 
he thought of her with contempt, if at all. And he 
was justified in so doing — amply justified. 

"I feel I'm a Worm," she confessed in her Diary; 
and clung to the unwholesome conviction wilfully, as 
a monomaniac holds to his whim. 

In the midst of her abasement she heard that the 
Bishop was in town, and resolved to yet further 
humiliate herself. He should know the uttermost 
depths of her depravity. To this end she wrote to 
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him at the Athenaeum Club, of which he was a mem- 
ber, according- to "Who's Who." 

"May I see you while you are in town?" she said. 
"I am in great trouble, and need your help." 

After an interval, he replied from an address in 
Kensington, saying that he would be delighted to see 
her at three o'clock next day. 

So at the appointed hour we find our little sinner 
in the presence of the priest. The respectability of 
the setting smote her as she entered. There were pic- 
turs of plebeian angels on the walls, and "The Light 
of the World" in a gilt frame. She sighed after the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, under the influence of 
these monstrosities. 

"How are things going?" said the Bishop, sitting 
down beside her at the fire. "Having a bad time?" 

He was genial and jolly as of old, and his charm had 
not evaporated. 

Miss Muffet's heart grew soft as melting glue. But 
how on earth was she to tell her horrid story? He 
would think her so bold and bad. Probably he had 
never come across such vice before. He looked 
extraordinarily innocent, as though he had led a 
sheltered, unsophisticated life. She hesitated to shock 
his purity by her scarlet Revelations. 

He leaned forward to poke the fire. 

"Well," he said, "won't you tell me about it?" 

She grew hot all over and hopelessly impotent. 

"Oh, it's nothing!" she declared; and was over- 
taken by a convenient cough. 

Mentally she called herself a damned fool, but that 
didn't help matters. 
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The Bishop smiled, and kept silence, so that in 
sheer self-defence she had to produce a sensible re- 
mark. 

"I'm just worried, ,, she said. "You see, I've got 
a lot of temptations just now. At least, I'm in a Set 
— a fast one, you know." 

He tried heroically to understand. 

"Temptations ?" he repeated ; and suddenly was in- 
spired. "You mean they're trying to make you fast 
too. But who are they?" 

"Literary people. I had some poems published in 
the Red Review, and they got interested in me." 

"Quite so; and are they bothering you now?" 

Miss Muffet coughed again. 

"Well, one of them wants me to elope with him, 
and " 

She paused, tremendously embarrassed. He was 
looking stedfastly at the fire. 

"And you find it a temptation?" he prompted, with- 
out raising his eyes. 

"Yes," she answered, and it was the merest whisper. 

Ye gods, what must he be thinking! Had he ever 
heard the like? 

"Is he a literary man?" 

"Yes, he's a genius." 

There was a quiet pride in her voice. After all, if 
one must sin, it is as well to do it in good company. 

"And I suppose he tells you that you're necessary 
to his development — soul mates and that sort of 
thing?" 

Miss Muffet implied by a gesture that he had used 
those arguments. Well, you and I know better, having 
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been eye-witnesses of the affair, but we must not 
judge too harshly. It was an instinct with her to play 
a part, with one eye on the audience. So now she 
forgot that she was here to confess her deplorable 
cheapness, and played the traditional heroine instead. 

"We have a lot in common," she affirmed. 

He looked up suddenly, and there was laughter in 
his eyes. 

"I see. But do you think he's worth such a sacri- 
fice? Of course, it all sounds very romantic to you, 
and I dare say he talks quite prettily about destiny 
bringing you together, and true love being independent 
of commonplace laws. But suppose he were to tire 
of you one day, and make those same speeches to 
somebody else? That does happen, you know." 

She would not have suspected him of such worldly 
wisdom. What an Oracle he was ! Should she men- 
tion the fortnight in Somerset that was Hungerford's 
ideal of Romance? But no; it was better to let him 
think that she had been offered a lifetime with her 
Genius on the Continent. The other was undignified. 

"I suppose I must give him up," she ventured. 

"I fear you must. You see, it isn't worth it, from 
the mercenary standpoint, to say nothing of ideals. 
He might desert you, and then you would be a social 
outcast, with no prospects so far as this world goes." 

Miss Muffet shuddered, seeing the picture of that 
outcast in the fire. 

"But that's only one view of it," he continued. 
"There's another that I'm sure you see plainly your- 
self. I mean the spiritual side. Sin is a very ugly 
thing, though it comes to you dressed up in pretty 
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clothes. And it makes you ugly too, if you dally 
with it 

Miss Muffet nodded. "I'm worried about myself/' 
she said. "This sort of thing oughtn't to be a tempta- 
tion, ought it ? So I must be a Rotter ?" 

She was speaking truly now, and her eyes were 
sadly perplexed. He smiled, almost tenderly. 

"Nonsense! it's absolutely natural. YouVe been 
alone too much, and this man has taken advantage 
of your unhappiness. But you're not going to see 
him again, now that you realise what a poor game it 
is. You won't see him, will you?" 

Miss Muffet shook her head despondently. 

"I think life is a rotten business," she declared. 
"God ought to make it possible for one to have a 
jolly time without sinning. Don't you think it's 
dreadfully unfair?" 

"No, I don't. Some day, when you're very happy, 
you'll be glad that you had a little wholesome suffering 
to make you fit for joy. And then you'll thank God 
that you were able to keep straight." 

"Do you really think I shall be happy?" 

"I'm sure of it. When you find your groove, you 
know." 

She was disappointed at that, because a groove 
sounded so dull. 

"I shall never be a Church-worker or anything like 
that," she cried. 

"I don't want you to. By a groove I mean the life 
that you were born for." 

"Fame?" she hazarded. 

"Perhaps; or something even better. But whatever 
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it is, Fm sure it will come, if only you act up to your 
lights. Just go ahead, and do right, and God will see 
to the rest." 

"I should be very good if I were happy," she assured 
him. "Almost a saint." 

"And you wouldn't forget to say thank you?" 

"No; truly I shouldn't." 

"Well, that's all right, because you're going to be 
happy." 

She loved him for the sweet assurance. 

"If I'm very, very good," she amended. 

"If you're very, very good. But you will be, be- 
cause you can't be satisfied with the second best. Your 
sense of beauty forbids that." 

Undoubtedly he knew her in and out. How else 
could he have hit the mark so straightly ? 

"But I get dreadfully bored," she said. "And 
then I'm ripe for anything. Besides, one must have 
a few romances in one's life." 

He looked away from her into the fire. 

"Let all your memories be beautiful," he said. 
"Don't have them smudged and muddy. There would 
be no pleasure in remembering that sort." 

She sat silent for a while, enjoying his beauty, that 
was remote and clean as a mountain in the moonlight 
She wondered why he had not married* But where 
was the woman good enough for such a saint? Yet 
many must have loved him. 

"I suppose I must be going," she said at length. 
"You have helped me awfully." 

"I wish I could be of some real use to you," he 
answered. "But I can only advise. And of course 
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I will pray for you that the groove may be found 
quite soon." 

She thanked him shyly, and stood up. 

"Do you think me terribly wicked?" she inquired. 

"Of course not! I understand your difficulties, and 
I'm very sorry that you're having such a bad time. 
You mustn't lose faith in yourself, you know, or you 
won't be able to do all the great things I expect of 
you." 

"This man I know told me that a love affair would 
be good for my writing. Do you think he was right?" 

"Sin is the devil's inspiration," said the Bishop 
sternly. 

For a moment she felt frightened of him, and could 
think of nothing else to say. No doubt he was dis- 
gusted that she should put forward such a thesis. 
But he turned to her, smiling. 

"Shall we have a prayer before you go?" he said. 

Poor Miss Muffet! It was a violation of her 
Worldliness to have to kneel down on the turkey 
carpet under the eyes of those respectable angels, dis- 
carding all pretensions to unorthodox views. She 
hated the pious attitude, as an impenitent child hates 
asking pardon. Nevertheless, he was a darling Bishop, 
and for love of him she would have crawled to Canter- 
bury on her knees. 

As he prayed, it struck her that she had not told 
him of her attitude towards the Trinity — the tangled 
Trinity, as Hungerford once said. Of course, he 
would think it very irregular and dreadful, but he 
ought to know the worst. It was preposterous that 
he should treat her as a conventional Christian. 
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Half-heartedly she listened to his prayer. He was 
asking that God's will might be made known to her 
and she enabled to obey it, whatever it might be. 

"If only he would ask for a lover !" she reflected. 
"He must have lots of influence with God, but it's 
useless to leave it vague like that. I want either fame 
or a lover, not just any old groove." 

When they stood up she kept her eyes downcast, like 
an embarrassed schoolboy. Somehow she couldn't see 
her way to disowning the Trinity just now. 

"Now cut right away from that literary Set," he 
said. "God will give you the necessary strength, and 
His love will carry you through these trying days. 
I shall think of you, and try and help you with my 
prayers." 

At this stage of the interview, how could she tell 
him that the Set had consisted of two souls, one of 
whom was a Glutton, and the other only playing? 
With an air of heroism, she informed him that she 
would cast off the manacles of the naughty Set forth- 
with. 

"That's right," he said. "Good girl! And you 
must write to me from time to time, and tell me how 
things are going." 

"I will," she answered. "And thank you ever so 
much for seeing me to-day. Good-bye." 

He patted her shoulder friendly. 

"Good-bye ; and God bless you." 

So that was the end of Miss Muffet's Great Con- 
fession. It might have been fuller, less romantic, 
and more candid, but by this time you will be accus- 
tomed to her imperfections and will have ceased to 
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look for heroism of the accepted sort. Mind you, 
she felt conscience-stricken as she travelled back to 
Westminster by the underground Railway. 

"I wish I'd told him everything, ,, she thought. 
"But I had to leave a little glamour over the affair." 

In her Diary she wrote: "Saw the Bishop. I'm 
sure there is no one like him in the world — so good 
and really Ripping." 

Indeed, she had reason to be grateful to him, for 
he had restored her self-respect She no longer 
grovelled in humiliating self-abasement without hope 
of redemption. Instead, she held her head high, and 
enjoyed the contemplation of herself as a noble being 
cutting off the right hand, plucking out the eye, for 
righteousness' sake. Her imagination carried all be- 
fore it, and convinced her that she had renounced the 
devil of her own accord in face of damning evidence. 

"It is only great souls who can sin greatly/' she 
reflected. "There must be terrific heights and depths 
in me." 

And she went to sleep happy, loving her Bishop 
only a little less than she loved Angela Muffet. 

"I don't know which I like best," was her last 
conscious thought — "Philip Hungerford or that 
darling man. They're both so captivating." 

Now, what are you to do with such a Heroine? 



CHAPTER XX 

You see how Miss Muffet's soul was see-sawing be- 
tween the fairies and the goblins. 

"She's ours!" shouted the good and bad spirits in 
a breath; whereupon there ensued a ferocious tug- 
of-war. 

The powers of evil had felt quite sure of victory 
when Hungerford asked her to play bears, and again 
when she had discarded her shield and let despair 
settle like a scavenger-bird on her unprotected heart. 
But in both these instances the fairies had spoilt sport 
by interrupting the game of bears, and sending a 
Bishop to shoo away the bird. 

"Never mind," said the goblins. "We'll get her 
yet, in spite of them." 

And they went off into a dark lair to concoct fresh 
plans. 

Meanwhile Miss Muffet felt unwholesomely good. 
After reciting the penitential psalms in an impressive 
whisper, she wrapped herself about with piety, and 
resolved that nevermore would she have so much as 
a nodding acquaintance with the devil. 

"I've Sown my Wild Oats," she reflected. "Now 
I must settle down and be respectable." 

Yet even as she said the word, she shuddered at 
the unromantic prospect. She would so much rather 
be Wicked and Interesting. 
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"I was born to be a worldling," she confided to 
Pegotty, shortly after her Confession. "Perhaps I 
ought to go in for nursing, after all. It might sober 
me." 

"No, it wouldn't," said Pegotty. "You'd simply 
chuck it in a few weeks." 

Our Princess sighed. "1 do wish I weren't so 
restless, Peg. It's unsettling. Do you know that 
I'm never in the same mood for longer than an hour ? 
Sometimes they don't last that time. Which means 
that I can't be systematically cool and philosophic. 
There are too many sides to me, I think." 

"It's your temperament," said Pegotty wisely. 

Miss Muffet lighted a cigarette, and perched herself 
uncomfortably on the bed-rail. 

"Philosophy is a frightfully cold thing," she de- 
clared. "Sometimes I get sick of being abstract, and 
want warm solid happiness — a body you can hold and 
kiss, and a lover you can see. I'm tired of dreams." 

"But you must be content with them till your man 
comes," said Pegotty. "Otherwise you'll spoil your- 
self." 

"I get so lonely, though. Yet I know quite well 
that dreams are the only realities in the long run. I 
mean material facts are merely the shadows of them, 
and imperfect shadows too. All circumstances, even 
the jolliest, are disappointing, for that reason." 

"Well, you must live up to that philosophy," said 
Pegotty. "If you have such beautiful dreams, you 
ought not to want little sordid pleasures like flirtations 
and promiscuous kisses." 

"It's a matter of moods, don't you see?" replied 
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Miss Muffet. "Now, there are times when I could 
sit all alone on a mountain-top philosophising, quite 
independent of human beings. But on other days 
I don't care a button for Higher Things ; I just want 
to sit on somebody's knee and be loved. Of course, 
it's weak and earthly, but it's me. So there you are." 

There was a Puritan strain in Pegotty that was 
for ever warring against Miss Muffet's pantheism. 

"I wish you would pull yourself together," she de- 
clared. "I hate to see you give way to your lower 
self like that." 

Miss Muffet lost her temper. 

"Oh, damn !" she cried. "Haven't I just given up 
that Fast Set and deliberately chosen a life of beastly 
solitude? Really, you're frightfully unjust." 

"Do you expect me to believe that you gave up the 
Set?" said Pegotty. "Why, you told me yourself that 
Bolsover was tired of you, and you know that you 
would see Hunger ford to-morrow if you could. I 
wish you would be more honest with yourself." 

Miss Muffet mustered all her pride. 

"You are exceedingly impertinent," she said, and 
forthwith made a stately exit. 

Now, the fact of the matter was that she had played 
the traditional heroine too realistically when she 
visited her Bishop, so that she had come away fully 
believing in her own story. It had not occurred to 
her to compare it with the facts. Now she was 
shocked to discover that it was the Set who had 
abandoned her. And that set her thinking. 

Now, not so long ago we saw her dreaming quaint 
dreams in her Rectory, all of them inspired by Philip 
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Hungerford's works. We heard her rant against the 
Life of Uneventfulness, and cry loudly for Ad- 
venture. And we know that her thoughts were set 
like wistful eyes on the Enterprising, Intelligent, 
swift-living Set who dined and loved with gay abandon 
in the environs of the Cafe Rouge. Later still we 
caught her making free with that elect company in 
her imagination, even setting up a claim to be their 
queen. And we smiled at the impudence of her, as 
we patronisingly patted her head. 

Well, then we came to facts, and witnessed her 
affair with the Glutton and his subsequent withdrawal 
in favour of the matron. After that we followed her 
disgustedly into a Great Man's flat, and saw him 
amuse himself with her before he passed on to take 
a more impregnable fort 

Did the Fast Set bid rashly for Miss Muffet's 
valuable person? Looking at the unalterable facts, 
we are bound to say No. Which means that she has 
upset yet again the decent traditions of fiction. 

Take up any novel that you like which deals with 
the adventures of a country mouse in the naughty 
metropolis, and see if she is not immediately snapped 
up by Blase Roues. One after another bids her fly 
with him to-night, and is answered by a chaste slap; 
whereat he reminds her that she has compromised 
herself in thus dining with him unchaperoned. Or 
he points to the rope of pearls about her neck, and 
asks between his teeth who purchased them. Then 
she cries out : 

"Take your jewels! I would not wear them now, 
though you implored me on your knees ;" and so say- 
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ing she stamps them to powder, while the villain 
laughs harshly, regarding her with an evil eye. There 
are conventional phrases that frequently recur, such 
as "So that's your game, is it?" or "You have fooled 
me," or "God — but you're beautiful, you little devil!" 

AH these remarks are made by the villain, for the 
heroine, having delivered her blow, confines herself 
to heavy breathing and cries of "Let me go, Mr. So- 
and-so !" 

Always she is a perfect paragon of innocence, be- 
lieving all things, and incessantly being duped. But 
how she is pursued ! Sometimes the author shows you 
her picture on the wrapper, and you wonder what the 
wretches saw in her. They are so pertinacious, so 
grimly amorous. Though she wears her grand- 
mother's ball-dress when they see her first, with jet 
accompaniments, their hearts go out to her and their 
wicked purposes accumulate about her head. They 
all are the sons of peers, or else they are Viscounts 
or Knights of the Garter. We play with titles as 
though they were pennies in these spicy histories. 

"Your beauty drives me mad," says young Lord 
Frithgarth, seeing her in her old-world gown of yellow 
chintz, with a wreath of daisies placed negligently on 
her head. "Let us escape from the world together, 
and have a perpetual honeymoon in Venice/' 

And he hurls hot kisses on her hand, while she 
innocently wonders at the strength of his affection, 
and modestly removes her hand. In truth, she is 
unfitted for anything but a little home of her own 
in the country, and we sigh with relief when the Duke 
of Munchmere weds her, and no one rises to forbid 
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the banns. At last the magnetic needle is safely locked 
up, and the villain must go in search of other spoil. 

Pray turn from such a book to Miss Muffet's Ex- 
periences. The contrast is discordant, is it not? Then 
glance at Euphrasia, hunted down and harried by 
Timothy Twoshoes. 

Says he: "I shall take you by force, you beautiful 
beast. I will kiss you into love." 

Then we read that "he reached out blindly, trembling 
from head to foot, and took her into his arms, his 
hungry, passionate arms. 

"At which she murmured: 'Big brute — you're 
hurting !' 

"Then he laughed, and held her faster, feeling de- 
lightfully cruel towards that tantalising body." 

That is the Real Thing, if you like. Beside it Miss 
Muffet's adventure with Hungerford becomes a silly 
farce. Like Bolsover, he had been simply gorging; 
forcing an appetite for food he did not want. 

Had either of them implored her to defy the world 
for their sakes? An offer of free transit on the tube 

4 

had been her substitute for a rope of pearls. There 
had been no jewels, no reckless homage, none of the 
glamour that should radiate about the figure of the 
unsophisticated heroine. 

"You're a Failure, Angela!" she cried, seeing the 
truth of Pegotty's thrust. "You'll never be a bril- 
liant sinner. You haven't enough Snap." 

Exactly what she meant by that it is not for me 
to say. I merely repeat the speech word for word, 
and you can define it for yourselves. She lacked 
Snap. Make what you like of it 
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"I do think God might have made Hungerford 
love me," she complained. "It wouldn't have mattered 
to anybody, and it would have been good for me to 
have a little affection in my life. How does He expect 
me to do right when He never sends me any joy?" 

She was altogether dissatisfied with her Maker 
nowadays. Indeed, she was on the verge of doubting 
His existence. He had neglected her interests so 
utterly of late, turning a deaf ear to her prayers and 
otherwise overlooking her. She thought it was very 
cruel of Him, and unjust into the bargain. Had she 
not generously — nay, lavishly — repented of her sins, 
repeating nine psalms in succession, though there was 
a chill draught blowing upon her legs ? 

"But the more you try, the less He cares," she 
irritably proclaimed. 

Ever since the day of her emancipation, it seemed 
that she had been burying one after another of her 
illusions. How hopefully she had started out, expect- 
ing every stranger to be royal, if not a fairy in disguise. 
She had been prepared for magic, and her eyes had 
been beautifully ready to behold Fairyland itself. But 
it had not fallen out according to her dreams. First 
there had been the shock of learning that this world 
is a battlefield, and Life a fight instead of an engross- 
ing dream. Then had come the rude surprise of 
Journalism, where she had looked for Literature. 
And so on, to the moment when she realised that 
Hungerford was not altogether the king she had sup- 
posed. 

"Miss Slatterby was right," she sighed. "Life is 
a sordid business, when you come to facts." 
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Once more she was putting* away her shield and 
peering at grisly phantoms, boldly coquetting with 
despair. 

Suddenly she dropped upon her knees. 

Oh, God," she whispered, "send me a beautiful 
romance, and I'll be good!" 

So she crouched for a while with her head lifted, 
all tremulous and eager, like a little child asking a 
favour. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Three weeks was the span of Miss Muffet's Repent- 
ance, and half of that time was spent in criticising 
the ways of God. We have seen how she upbraided 
Him in the last chapter. 

But the fourth week found her craving forbidden 
fruit. Cuddling, Cushions, and Cream, she must have, 
or die. That was her state of mind. 

"Dear God, let me see Hunger ford just once more," 
she prayed; and with that she wrote a letter. 

Now, I am sorry to have to reproduce that letter, 
for it is the most unheroic episode in Miss Muffet's 
history. Nevertheless, it must be done. So let us 
set her on the dissecting-table with kindly speed, and 
bring forth the towels and basins, not forgetting the 
pails that are to hold her blood. 

This was the letter : 

"Dear Philip Hungerford, 

"Let me come and talk to you just once again. I 
want you so tremendously. 

"Yours, 

"Angela." 

No wonder she writhes piteously as the British 
public scan those lines. 
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"Brazen baggage !" I hear you say; and you are 
perfectly justified. Such a letter should be exhibited 
in the British Museum to show how unheroic a heroine 
can be. 

Hungerford found it so funny that he sat up in 
the middle of the night and chuckled over it. 

"Poor love-sick babe!" he said. "She must have 
taken us in earnest, bless her heart!" 

I may tell you that the fort had fallen, and the 
inevitable fortnight in Somerset was about to begin. 
He was looking forward to it immediately, for the 
lady of the indomitable chin had a vast store of Pas- 
sion. Now that he had unlocked the flood-gates, it 
rushed forth unbridled and superb, almost frightening 
himself. It was quite a Niagara of Passion, threat- 
ening to engulf them both ere long. But the peril 
lent an added charm, providing him, moreover, with 
a new sensation. And he had a lust for the Extra- 
ordinary. Commonplace fare was tasteless in his 
mouth; he wanted delicacies; he demanded caviare. 
Garden roses and wood-violets had no scent for him; 
he had plucked too many in his time. Now he chose 
only exotics to wear in his buttonhole. 

"It's a beautiful child, but it's too young a thing 
for us," he thought; and then he chuckled again at 
the deplorable frankness of that letter. 

Next day he wrote to her. 

"All or nothing, Angela," was the entire text of his 
note, and under that terse ultimatum he signed his 
initials. 

Having done so, he proceeded to plan the little trip 
to Somerset with the help of an A. B. C, smiling every 
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now and then to think how easily he had won Miss 
Muffet. It was a direct tribute to his everlasting 
youth. 

Our Princess cried when she had read his letter, 
and a dead despair laid icy hands upon her. She had 
not known how much she wanted him until this 
moment. Now she realised that her soul and her body 
alike cried out for him. Yet he had no use for her. 
He would not care if she were to die; he would simply 
forget her name a few days afterwards. Those scenes 
in his study would live with her all her life, exquisite 
memories of a shadowy Romance. But to him they 
had been common episodes, not at all wonderful. 

"Oh, God, I want him and he doesn't want me!" 
wailed our Princess. "He doesn't care a bit." 

Then she rubbed her eyes with her fists, like an 
unhappy baby, and resolutely wept. 

"Beastly old Hungerf ord !" she said once, which 
was ignoble of her. And continually she gurgled re- 
lentless hatred of the world and God, between dolorous 
sobs. 

"If only I could die!" was her miserable plaint. 
"I don't want to go on living in this hateful old 
world." 

I think there was no sadder princess to be found on 
earth for the space of that day. All her thoughts were 
disjointed; they had the simplicity of pain. Trivial 
things caught her attention as she went through the 
streets, and she found herself commenting on them 
childishly. 'For instance, a woman in a grey costume 
passed by her. 

"She's wearing grey," declared Miss Muffet's 
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brain. "She's got on a grey dress, Angela. Hunger- 
ford wears grey too. Funny thing, isn't it? Oh, 
most remarkably funny when you come to examine 
it!" 

And when a thin cat crossed the street, the brain 
drew her attention to it 

"Poor cat!" it said. "Such a thin cat. Such a 
lonely, miserable cat." 

Whereupon Miss Muffet's eyes grew wet with ready 
tears. Indeed, she was perpetually blinking as she 
walked, lest they should get the better of her. 

Poor Angela!" murmured the sympathetic brain. 
So cold and miserable, just like the cat Nobody 
loves you, you poor, poor thing." 

She gulped, and one nostril quivered compas- 
sionately. 

"Cruel Hungerford, to hurt you," murmured the 
comforter. "But they're all cruel to you, poor little 
Angela. They don't care, and that's the truth." 

She clenched two small cold fists, and blinked more 
defiantly than ever. 

"Oh, God, I hate You !" she cried secretly. "I shall 
never repent again as long as I live, and I'll do nothing 
but wicked things." 

She tossed her chin gallantly as she uttered this 
war-cry, but her lips were trembling and there was a 
hot pain behind her eyes. 

"I must commit suicide," she resolved. "It's the 
Only Way Out." 

It was a drastic step, perhaps, but she was in a 
mood for tragedy. To make a swift dramatic exit 
from the disappointing stage, surely that was best. 
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So she entered a chemist's shop with the cool courage 
of a pioneer. 

There was a small stout man behind the counter, 
doing business with an elderly woman over a tray of 
rubber sponges. There was also a lean youth occupied 
in sorting a box of infants' dummies. He looked 
pensive as he disentangled the clinging cords. Miss 
Muffet's brain informed her that it was work well 
suited to his domesticated face. > 

"Yes, miss ?" he said, as she approached. 

"I want some morphia," said she boldly. "How 
do you sell it?" 

He was manifestly alarmed. He had expected her 
to ask for a tooth-brush. 

"Don't think we're allowed to sell it/' he affirmed. 
"Just sit down a minute, miss, till Mr. Judkin can 
attend to you. It's an unusual thing to ask for, you 
see, miss." 

She sat down and witnessed the purchase of the 
rubber sponge. It took a long time, because the el- 
derly woman was very particular, and she couldn't be 
sure whether she wanted it to be square or oval. But 
at last she was satisfied, and Mr. Judkin turned his 
attention to our Princess. 

"What can I do for you?" he inquired blandly. 

Miss Muffett mentioned morphia, whereat he be- 
came confidential. 

"Sleepless?" he said. 

She assented, adding that it was a disease with her, 
virulent insomnia having dogged her for months 
past. 

He eyed her professionally. 
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"Dear, dear/' he said. "But that's very bad, and 
you such a young lady. Have you any idea what 
causes it?" 

"I work very hard," she glibly lied. "But mor- 
phia always helps me." 

"You have taken it before?" 

"Oh yes. I keep a bottle by me in case of need." 

He manifestly disapproved. 

"A glass of hot milk at bedtime is much safer, 
miss, and it seldom fails to take effect. Why not try 
that now?" 

Idiot! She could have killed him easily, gladly, 
had the law allowed. Hot milk indeed ! You might 
as well prescribe Soothing Syrup for a dying man. 
But she curbed her irritation, lest he should suspect. 

'Tm afraid I'm beyond those simple remedies/' 
she said. "Can't you let me have the morphia?" 

He shook his head. "Not without a doctor's pre- 
scription, miss." 

She glared angrily across the counter. So she was 
to be balked of death, even ! 

"Now, why not go along to Dr. Swift?" he said. 
"It isn't five minutes' walk from here, and he'd soon 
tell you what was best. Look, I'll give you his 
card." 

He handed it to her with a little bow. 

"Will he be in now ?" she asked. 

"Oh yes. Saturday afternoon is his best time. 
He's usually at home then between three and four. So 
you'll easily catch him, if you go at once." 

She thanked him and went out. 

"Now, fancy her having insomnia !" exclaimed Mr. 
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Judkins. "But it's the young people as have all the 
diseases nowadays." 

Miss Muffet began to laugh before she had walked 
ten steps. Really, it was simply ridiculous to tell a 
suicide to drink hot milk. 

"Life's just as funny as it's beastly," she decided. 

It was as though she suddenly surveyed her small 
self from a mountain-top, and saw the incongruity 
of that scuttling solemn figure for the first time. It 
looked so tiny in the distance, so impotent, so gro- 
tesquely serious, trotting off importantly to kill itself. 
Who could help but genially despise it ? 

Full of a gentle cynicism, she arrived at the house of 
Peter Swift, M.D. After all, she might as well go 
through with the farce. 

He was at home, and after an interval of waiting 
in a cold dining-room, she was shown into his pres- 
ence. He shook her abruptly by the hand and bade 
her be seated. His face was rugged as his manner, 
and he had ruminative eyes. 

"Well, what's the matter?" he inquired. "Feeling 
run down ?" 

"I want you to give me a prescription for mor- 
phia," she said. "The chemist won't let me have it 
otherwise." 

"Morphia? But why should you take that?" 

She informed him of her incurable insomnia. 

"How old are you ?" he asked. 
Twenty-two." 

'And you suffer from sleeplessness? It's most un- 
healthy. What kind of work do you do?" 
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"I'm learning shorthand and typewriting," she con- 
fessed. "But chiefly I write." 

"Oh, indeed! Love-stories, I suppose?" 

She felt annoyed. 

"Not at all. I write poems and a few articles." 

"I see. And how long has this sleeplessness troubled 
you?" 

She hazarded a year, to which he replied that it 
was an idiotic state of things at her age. Then he lis- 
tened to her heart and looked at her tongue. 

"Your nerves are out of order," he declared. "Did 
you know that?" 

She said that she had felt very miserable of late. 

"Do you cry much ?" he inquired. 

"Yes, pretty often. I'm always so depressed, you 



see. 



"Have you an appetite for your food ?" 

"No. I feel sick after a few mouthfuls. But that's 
because of the depression, I suppose." 

He put other questions to her, all in the same 
brusque tone. Yet she felt that he sympathised. 

"I think you need a little treatment," he affirmed 
at the end of the catechism. "Where do you live ?" 

She gave him her address, and he wrote it down. 
I'll come and see you in a day or two," he said. 
You're really in a very poor condition, but we'll soon 
put you right. In the meanwhile eat as much as you 
can, and think as little as possible. Good-bye." 

"And the opium ?" she murmured. 

He relaxed into a smile. "Wasn't it morphia?" 
he queried. 

She cursed herself, blushing hotly. 
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"Yes, of course. Well, may I have some?" 

"Not till you are in the last throes of an abstruse 
disease," he answered, and opened the door to let her 
pass out. 

All the way home she revelled in the fact that she 
was ill. Of course, the trouble really was a broken 
heart, but that must remain her own dark secret 
What letters she would write if she were driven to the 
shelter of a sick-bed! And if she were to die, how 
beastly Hungerford would feel. She would take care 
to inform him that he and none other had caused her 
decease. 

Later, as she undressed in the solitude of her room, 
the misery of the day returned with vehemence. It 
gripped her heart as some vicious animal grips a little 
live thing in its teeth, shaking it to and fro, unmerci- 
fully worrying it 

She keenly desired Hungerford to-night ; she longed 
to feel his arms holding her fast. But she could not 
have him. She would not even see him again. 

"Oh, God!" she wailed. "Why do You hurt me 
so?" 

Her soul was twisted and distraught with pain, just 
like the body of the little live thing when the fierce 
animal has done with it. If the morphia had been at 
hand just now, she would have taken a plentiful dose. 
But there was only a bottle of castor oil within reach. 
So she huddled forlornly on her bed, not knowing 
whether to curse God or Hungerford. Incidentally, 
she threw a stone at each. 

"Oh, I hate Life !" she moaned. "It's a hot, beastly 
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business, and I want to keep cool. It's all body, body # 
body — even with Geniuses." 

The truth of the reflection hurt like a too sudden 
anaesthetic. She would never see him again, all be- 
cause he could not keep his hands off the white flower. 
Yet he did not love her soul. 

"Why can't he just be friendly?" she sighed. "Oh, 
I wish I hadn't got a body ! It spoils everything." 

Now, while we have her on the operating-table, let 
us take her to pieces and analyse that incomprehensible 
soul of hers. For it was an eccentric soul, without a 
doubt. 

Look at her outcry against the big fact of Sex. Yet 
awhile ago she was writing her Songs of Craving and 
Satisfaction, crying out for primitive things, for quick, 
hot kisses, and all the passionate fruits of love. But 
when she found herself on Hunger ford's knee with his 
lips set to hers, she had not taken any joy in the ex- 
perience. She shrank fastidiously from the realities of 
Passion, remaining cold and critical. Yet all the time 
she longed to be carried away by a sublime wind of 
feeling, to thrill and tremble and suffer joyously. She 
feared that her coldness showed a lack of temperament, 
and how was she to write great books if that were so? 
But she could not feel passionate, though she tried 
pathetically hard. Like a child, she loved to be cher- 
ished, and that was all she desired from men. 

Now, I think the secret lay in her very childishness. 
She was inordinately young, despite her philosophy 
and her introspective thoughts — simply a little child 
with a big gift for dreaming. Now and then she flew 
on wings, and on those days she was rich and splendid 
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and serene; wise, too, beyond all books. But when 
she walked on foot through the everyday world, she 
was nothing but a wistful child groping her way in 
paths she did not know. We are all children, but Miss 
Muffett was the youngest babe that ever escaped out 
of a nursery. 

That is why she was at a loss to fully understand 
the mystery of Sex. That is why she wished to be dis- 
embodied. The white flower had no significance for 
her just yet. 

Perhaps this childishness was responsible for the 
piteous letter that so disgusted you. All children are 
spontaneous, until they catch the trick of hiding their 
desires or telling them discreetly in a whisper. For 
all that, Miss Muffet should have made a better show 
— being grown up, and a heroine into the bargain. 

See her now as she lies face downwards on the bed, 
cursing God's scheme of things. Was there ever a 
princess so small and pitiful? The pails are in request 
with a vengeance, for her soul is bleeding in a dozen 
places. Once the pain was so fierce that she tried to 
call a truce with God. 

"If you'll send me a lover, I'll be quite contented/' 
she promised. "And I won't ask for fame as well. 
Oh, please send him, because I can't live alone any 
longer." 

Her prayer was so intense that she almost listened 
for an answer, holding her breath and turning ex- 
pectant eyes to the open window. The moon shone 
pure and magical outside. Oh, surely God would hear ! 
But the silence continued, and no vision appeared. She 
moaned involuntarily, and turned her face to the wall. 
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Her eyes were dark with woe, but now there were no 
tears to blink away. 

If the Prince could have found her so, one likes to 
think how he would have kissed those eyes until he 
lighted fires of hope within them, shining and strong. 
Being her own Prince, he would not have stopped to 
ask permission, but would have lifted her up in his 
relentless arms, and saved her by sheer vehemence. 

But her kingdom was to come another day, when 
she had paid the full toll of blood. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Let me introduce you to the interior of a select, se- 
cluded Nursing Home in Portman Square. There are 
scandalously soft carpets on the stairs, and a terrific, 
almost a sacred, hush brooding over all things. Have 
you caught the spirit of the place ? Do you feel chas- 
tened, purged, medicated, all your moods sterilised and 
your rude health laid aside? If so, pray follow me 
unstairs to Room 37 on the second floor, and you will 
discover our Princess in a new setting. Of course, 
if you are sick of her you need not come. You can 
turn instead to the last page and read the final sen- 
tence to see what becomes of her. Will you insist upon 
a happy ending? 

But those who feel a kindly interest in Miss Muffett 
may enter boldly, taking care to remain invisible, be- 
cause she is not really allowed to have visitors. And 
nurse is strict as any ritualist in her observance of 
small laws. It is certain that she would turn you out, 
if you showed so much as a button. 

Of course, you want to know Miss Muffett's disease 
and all details concerning it. Well, for these I must 
refer you to Dr. Swift. He it was who landed our 
Princess like a reluctant fish on that neat white bed in 
Room 37. When he came to see her at Garden Street, 
he talked about a nervous breakdown and the neces- 
sity for a complete rest Pegotty reported the matter 
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to Aunt Patricia, who coolly kidnapped the invalid 
and drove her to Portman Square with all the quiet 
vigour of an aristocrat. 

No visitors, no letters, no freedom, for six weeks. 
That was the prescription, and Miss Muffett had to 
swallow it whether she would or no. 

It began on a Saturday afternoon, after a last talk 
with Pegotty, who sat with her while she undressed. 

"I'm sure I'm going to hate that nurse," said our 
Princess querulously. "She looks hard." 

"I think she's only reserved/' said Pegotty. "You 
see if you don't get to like her most tremendously be- 
fore you've been here long !" 

Miss Muffet sniffed sceptically. Manifestly she 
doubted it. 

"I don't want to lie in bed for six weeks," was her 
next cry. 

"But it's going to do you good," Pegotty assured 
her. "You're going to be quite strong and fat and 
cheerful at the end of it. And the time will pass 
quickly." 

But Miss Muffet remained dejected. She even broke 
down when Pegotty took leave, and wept with weak 
abandonment. 

"I don't want you to go," she sobbed. "I don't 
want to stay here all alone." 

"Dear old thing!" murmured Pegotty, stroking her 
cheek. "But you must be brave about it, darling — 
truly you must." 

In adversity Pegotty was a very dear thing, com- 
fortably cool and gentle. Miss Muffett clutched at her 
hand and held it tightly. 
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"Dear old Peg!" she sighed sentimentally. 

"Now you're going to be extraordinarily good, so 
that you'll get well quickly. And you're not going to 
worry at all, but just sleep and eat all day." 

So saying, Pegotty stooped down to kiss her, then 
took her departure, giving place to the resolute nurse. 

"When is Dr. Swift coming ?" asked Miss Muffett 
miserably, as a hot-water bottle was dexterously in- 
serted at her feet. 

"I expect he'll be here some time this evening," the 
nurse replied. 

Her voice was even, her bearing tranquil, and she 
gave an impression of condescension in having any- 
/ thing to do with such trifles as Miss Muffet and her 
breakdown. 

"I'm sure I've got a temperature," grumbled our 
Heroine. 

"Well, we shall see about that after tea," said 
the imperturbable woman. "And now, would you like 
to sleep?" 

"No, thank you." 

"Well, the servant will bring you your tea in half 
an hour. If I were you I should try to have a nap till 
then." 

"But I don't feel sleepy! Can't I have something 
to read ?" 

"Not till we have asked the doctor if he allows 
books. Now try and settle down, won't you? The 
bell is behind your bed, if you want anything." 

With that she made a^soft, majestic exit. 

Miss Muffet decided that she was a beast, thoroughly 
heartless. Positively, she couldn't stand this for six 
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weeks. She would have to escape. Yes, there was 
nothing else to be done; for if she stayed here she 
would go mad. It was like a prison, though there 
were no bolts and bars. 

She wept luxuriously as she contemplated the white 
wall-paper. Surely she was the victim of a base con- 
spiracy, in which Aunt Patricia and Pegotty and Dr. 
Swift were shamefully implicated. Were they trying 
to get rid of her for some foul purpose of their own ? 
Her imagination ran riot, solemnly suggesting pal- 
pable absurdities. 

When the tea came, she ate and drank with hot 
tears tickling her nose. She made a funny picture, 
sitting up so straight and stiff, with her hair in two 
plaits and her mouth disconsolately drooping. She 
looked like a baby who has been sent to bed for some 
piece of mischief — not a bit like a heroine broken by 
the rude wind of adversity. 

At six o'clock the doctor came, whereat she felt 
dreadfully ashamed of her scarlet-lidded eyes. When 
he had examined her he sent the nurse away, and eyed 
our Princess narrowly. 

"Feeling pretty bad ?" he hazarded. 

Miss Muffet faced him with quivering lips. 

"I don't think it will do me any good/' she asserted. 
"I know I'm going to hate it. And that nurse is so 
callous." 

He smiled. 

"That's good for you. You're better without sym- 
pathy just now." 

He hesitated ; and she said nothing, because she was 
trying not to cry. 
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1 Anything worrying you?" he asked. 

She felt in no mood for talking of her Past, so she 
shook her head. 
! "Sure?" 

She nodded. 

"Well, I'm coming back to-morrow, and you're not 
to weep too many tears in the interval. Now, try 
hard, won't you? I'm sure you're a very brave soul 
really. Just pretend that you're one of the noble army 
of martyrs for six weeks." 

I He smiled, and she did likewise, though a little 
mistily, reflecting that he had a nice mouth. It was 
sensible of him to keep it clean-shaven. 

He took her hand in his and patted it 

"Now be a good martyr," he said. 

She felt comforted for a full hour after his depar- 
ture; then her woes came home to her with force. 
Once more she wept as she ate her dinner, and after- 
wards lay still planning an escape. The nurse af- 
fected to ignore her grief, and cheerfully prepared 
her for the night, as though she were dealing with a 
fractious baby. 

"But I can wash myself," protested Miss Muffet, 
as the basin was set down at her side. 

"No, I'd rather do it for you," said the handmaid 
of science, and placidly removed her cuffs. 

"Is the man next door always so noisy?" asked 
Miss Muffet. "He's been singing and whistling all 
afternoon ; and now, you see, he's dancing." 

She said it with righteous indignation, and the nurse 
paused in the act of pouring hot water to listen to the 
gay stampede, smiling vaguely. 
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"Is he always like that?" persisted our Princess. 

The nurse took up a sponge and languidly soaped it. 

"Oh yes, that patient is usually in good spirits. He 
keeps wonderfully bright." 

"There can't be much the matter with him," said 
Miss Muffet viciously. 

To that no answer was vouchsafed, save a brisk ap- 
plication of the sponge. 

"The water is just a wee bit cold," ventured the pa- 
tient. "I suppose you couldn't warm it up?" 

"I think you mustn't grumble quite so much," said 
nurse brightly, and continued her work with the air 
of one who bears charitably with unconscionable way- 
wardness. 

"What's the matter with the man next door ?" asked 
Miss Muffet idly. 

"Ah, now, I wonder!" said nurse archly, and dried 
Miss Muffet's ears abstractedly. 

"They're still wet," said the victim, when the towels 
were put away. 

She spoke nervously, with a due respect of persons 
and a sense of abject helplessness. If this woman 
chose to leave her with wet ears, she could do nothing 
save dry them on the sheet. And linen makes a poor 
absorbent. 

"I think you are a very particular person," remarked 
nurse austerely. "You had better do them yourself." 

Obviously disapproving, she surrendered the towel, 
and proceeded to adjust her cuffs. Miss Muffet 
humbly thanked her when she shook out the pillow. 

"Never shake the pillow over the patient's bed," 
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she quoted, attempting to be playful. "See what a 
lot I know I" 

Nurse regarded her with chill severity. 

"I'm afraid you will make a troublesome patient," 
she declared. "You really must not be so pernickety. 
Now, Nurse O'Connor will look in on you from time 
to time during the night, and I shall see you again at 
eight o'clock. Good-night." 

She moved to the door with noiseless speed. The 
man next door gave vent to a sudden shout of joy, 
and there was a sound of breaking crockery. 

"I say, can't you ask him to be quieter?" pleaded 
Miss Muffet. 

Nurse laughed, genuinely amused. 

"I never knew such a man for breaking basins," she 
declared. "That's another gone, you may be sure. 
But he'll settle down in an hour or so." 

With which poor comfort, she withdrew. 

Miss Muffet lay and pitied herself for a long time 
after her departure. The man next door became more 
jovial each moment, so it seemed, and his hilarity 
more audible. She was sure that he was a robust, 
gross person, disgustingly healthy. Such people had 
no right within the precincts of a Nursing Home. She 
hoped he might perish in his sins. 

At eleven o'clock the night nurse entered. She 
was a tall, pretty person, with a charming brogue, and 
the Irish gift of a caressing voice. 

"Feeling lonesome, dearie ?" she said, seeing the red- 
ness of Miss Muffet's eyes. 

"Oh, just a bit," replied our Princess. "But I sup- 
pose all rest-cures are like this." 
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"You'll like it after the first week/' declared this 
kind being. "They all do, darlin'." 

She walked to the mirror, humming a tune below 
her breath, and rearranged her cap. 

"Faith, but I'll be glad to get rid of these trap- 
pings," she said. "They're more trouble than they're 
worth." 

Miss Muffet inquired whether she thought of 
changing her profession, and that unloosed Nurse 
O'Connor's tongue. It seemed that she was about to 
be married to an officer in the Black Watch. Her 
trousseau was in preparation, so she said, and there 
were some delicious miracles in crepe de Chine worked 
by herself, which she would show our Princess on the 
morrow. She also would produce the Hero's photo- 
graph. 

"Tell me about him," said Miss Muffet 

"Ach, he's just the dearest thing!" cried the en- 
raptured heroine. "You never saw such eyes as he 
has. Sure, you'd love him if you saw him!" 

So she prattled on, glad of a sympathetic listener, 
till an urgent bell put an end to the conversation. 

The night passed heavily in fitful sleep, and the 
morning found Miss Muffet full of a sick desolation. 
It was like the waking of a home-sick child on his 
first day at school. She had no appetite for her break- 
fast, and she hated the sight of her majestic nurse. 

There was a bed-bath to be endured later on, which 
hurt her dignity, and then her temperature and pulse 
were taken and duly recorded on a chart Then nurse 
remarked that she was off to church, and away she 
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went, leaving her patient lugubrious as a man unjustly 
imprisoned. 

Dr. Swift broke in upon her tragic soliloquy, as she 
was on the point of tears, and greeted her genially 
from the door. 

"Hullo!" he said. "And how are the sorrows of 
the world to-day?" 

She stretched out a hand to welcome him. 
I'm sick of lying in bed," she said. 
Poor invalid! But we've got to give that brain 
of yours a rest. And now let's see about the pulse." 

He took her wrist between his fingers, and was si- 
lent for a while. Then he patted the little hand and 
laid it down. 

"Now tell me why you wanted morphia?" he said. 

She blushed, staring at his wrist-watch lest she 
should be forced to meet his eyes. 

"I was dreadfully miserable," she confessed, "and 
I thought it would be quite jolly to lay me down and 
die. It was silly, wasn't it ?" 

"Of course it was! Why, you haven't begun to 
live yet! You would miss all kinds of treats if you 
departed so hurriedly, and it would be unsporting, too. 
It's only very little girls who run away from school. 
And you might have a harder lesson next time." 

"I suppose I might. And Fm awfully sick of sor- 
row. I've had a very sad life, you see." 

"Tell me about it." 

She glowed at that, for she had lacked an audience 
of late. Yet what was she to tell? 

"I'm afraid I've been too ambitious," she declared. 
"I started by wanting to be famous, and when I had 
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some poems published in the Red Review I thought 
that dream was coming true. But no one took any 
notice of me, and now I'm accustomed to being a fail- 
ure. Still, it's a rotten thing to be." 

"And is that the whole of your tragedy?" 

Well, if you know anything of Miss Muffet, you can 
guess that she answered that question by hinting at a 
vague Romance. Only this time she inferred that 
he was dead. 

"I dare say this loneliness will pass in time/' said 
she gravely. "And I suppose most people die with 
broken hearts." 

He had been pacing the room, hands in pockets, dur- 
ing the recital of her woes. Now he swung round in 
true heroic style. 

"Poor child!" he said. "But the only thing is to 
grit your teeth and carry on. I know what I'm talk- 
ing about, because I've had my own battle to fight, 
and the wounds still bother me at times." 

"I'm sorry," said Miss Muffet softly. 

He came across to the fire and stirred it with his 
foot 

"I imagine that you're a person of dreams and in- 
tuitions. I should think you're beautifully romantic. 
Well, don't let go your illusions just because you're 
hurt, for with your temperament you couldn't live 
without them. You see, I'm a judge of character." 

"I wish I had more backbone," said she pensively. 
"I'm so easily bowled over." 

"It's the way with artists," he declared. "You see, 
your mind is the most substantial part of you ; there- 
fore you feel things abnormally. Now, I guessed you 
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were that type five minutes after you entered my 



room/' 



She was immensely impressed. 

"You must be intuitive too," she declared. 

"Am I ? I wonder. Well, I'll look in to-morrow, 
and if you dare to mope in the interval, I shall have to 
be angry with you. Good-bye." 

He smiled at her from the door, and she decided 
that she liked his type. Perhaps his figure was too 
square to be ideal, but he had a fine head, and those 
ruminative eyes were rather nice. She wondered how 
old he was. Probably thirty-two. He looked like 
thirty-two. 

Suddenly her thoughts strayed to Hungerford, 
whereat her eyes took on their old dejection. It 
seemed that she never would forget those scenes in 
his study. What a miserable business it had been! 
His passion had spoilt everything, so that she could 
not read his books now without a sense of loss. Again 
and again she had taken up the history of Hobhouse, 
and winced at every word because his personality cried 
to her so urgently through this vehicle. His works 
were vital as himself, full of his own dear tricks and 
mannerisms. You saw him cocking his head and 
laughing silently ; you heard him talk quite naturally ; 
and here and there he looked into your eyes demand- 
ing admiration. And Miss Muffet could not bear to 
be reminded of his charm. It was like re-reading the 
letters of an unfinished love. 

Moreover, the book hurt her in another way ; for it 
showed Hungerford in his glory, full of immortal 
dreams, kingly, inscrutable, serene. That was the 
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Hungerford Miss Muffet had loved from the begin- 
ning ; and she had missed him altogether when she so 
greedily demanded the three C's. 

"I've brought out the worst in him every time," she 
thought "I've seen him always at a disadvantage." 

Of course, she had caught glimpses of the real Hun- 
gerford between the acts. Now and then the kingly 
soul of him had condescended to appear, and his light 
loving had ever been that of a king— clean and chival- 
rous. But the full glory had been hidden from her, 
though she knew certainly that it was there. 

So when she read his books, in which his beauty 
was blindingly apparent, she could not help but 
mourn, like a traveller who has passed one of the seven 
wonders unaware. • , 

And what of the Hungerford who had been pres- 
ent in those love-scenes, who also had written that 
little callous note? Well, he was a dear thing! No 
doubt he was heartless and a Philanderer. Perhaps 
he was even a little bad, though she wouldn't acknowl- 
edge it Yet he was still dear. She had an obstinate 
tenderness for him, almost a maternal gentleness. 

"He's only a little child," was the apology she made 
for him. "He's a dear, restless, naughty child, whom 
nobody can satisfy. He doesn't mean to hurt people; 
it's just that he's looking for the unattainable Be- 
loved, and she can't come true on earth." 

So she explained away his heartlessness, knowing 
even as she did so that she ought to hate him, for the 
sake of her own peace of mind. Indeed, she tried to 
force a hatred for that reason, holding stiff arguments 
with the inner Critic. 
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"Just think how lightly he loves !" said that uncom- 
promising judge, "Think how many women he has 
kissed ; and then, all the hearts he has broken. You're 
a fool, Angela, to waste one thought upon him." 
But he said such beautiful things/' she insisted. 
I can't forget them !" 

"He didn't mean one of them," said the Critic. 
Oh, Angela, Angela, will you ever grow wise?" 

"He has such pretty ways," she naughtily persisted. 

At that the Critic lost patience with her. 

"I'm sorry you should be so cheap," he said. "A 
woman without dignity is quite unworthy of a prince. 
And it's a pity, because you might be a fine thing if 
you had more pride." 

"Oh, damn!" said Miss Muffet; and for a whole 
day she tried to hate Philip Hungerford. 

She pictured him playing bears with her fifty prede- 
cessors, and talking his little language to them as he 
crawled about the floor. She saw a veritable mob of 
pretty women creeping out on all fours from shelter- 
ing chairs, and all of them belonged to him ; to each 
in turn he had whispered his soft speeches, and every 
one had sat upon his knee. The vision was like a dis- 
agreeable nightmare, yet she persisted in hugging it. 

It got on her nerves at last, so that she had dis- 
tressful dreams that night, in which Hungerford, look- 
ing hideous and evil, groped his way towards her in 
a dimly lighted room. She was very frightened of 
him, but she could not move or run away. Then, as 
he reached out his arms, laughing softly, she woke 
with her heart beating fast and heavily and an ex- 
treme anguish in her mind. 
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"Perhaps he is a Bad Man, after all," she thought. 

Yet still she did not hate him. All her thoughts of 
him were quickened by an aching tenderness, such as 
a home-sick traveller feels for the people he has left 
behind. 

Always it would be dear Hunger ford with her ; she 
couldn't help that. Sometimes during those long days 
in bed his face and his entrancing personality shone 
vividly before her. Again she was sitting on his knee, 
and he was talking softly of the white flower with his 
hand upon her neck. And his head was cocked ever 
so little, and his eyes were tenderly amused. 

Such visions tortured her, so that she would grip 
the sheet fiercely, crumpling it in her hot fingers, and 
move herself restlessly to and fro in the bed, as though 
physically hurt. Then she would pray to God to help 
her to forget him, or else to let her die. 

Undoubtedly she was beginning to grow up. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

There is no habit so fatal as disease, and not one so 
easy of acquirement. You have but to lie in bed for 
a sufficient number of days, and you grow inert as a 
paralytic. You survey the world with lack-lustre eyes 
from your secluded bed, and decide that it is too bleak 
a place for such a frail flower as you. It is better that 
you should be protected, cherished, nursed, all the bois- 
terous winds kept off by substantial screens, and fate 
itself held at bay. You come to regard yourself as 
an infinitely tender thing of whom this world is not 
worthy. And you wish that the still interlude may 
last for even 

So it was with Miss Muffet. At the end of ten 
days she was rejoicing in her solitude and degenerat- 
ing into an Invalid. Her weight, her food, her sleep» 
— those were the things that mattered. All other 
facts were dull and insignificant, without power to 
stir her from her lethargy. Even Hungerford was 
fading, like the reflection of a dying fire. She no 
longer fretted after freedom, and she had made friends 
with the imperturbable nurse, who now petted her and 
brought her home little presents — gay ribbons for the 
fat plaits and sevenpenny fiction, light as a meringue. 
So Miss Muffet had her audience even here. 

"I'm getting piggy," she said to Dr. Swift during 
the second week. 
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He nodded approval. "That's good. I want you 
to be all flesh and no spirit for a while. When you 
are repulsively fat and unromantically bovine, I shall 
let you dream again, and the inspiration will be all 
the finer, coming out of a healthy mind." ■ 

"I'm not a bit eager to get back to the world," she 
said. "Life hurts so badly." I 

"That's because you're not ready for it yet Sol- 
diers have to recover from their wounds before they 
can be sent back to the firing-line. And you're a bat- 
tered hero still." 

"I'm a coward," she confessed. "The big guns 
frighten me." 

"Of course; they make such a terrific noise. I ran 
away from them once out of sheer funk. And I still 
feel like it now and again. But we've got to be plucky, 
or else we haven't a chance to win through." 

"If there were anything to live for!" she sighed. 

"Which there is," he said. "You're beautiful and 
gifted, and you have your dreams to comfort you. 
Believe in your own destiny, child. It's the only 
way." 

1 He spoke impersonally, in the tone of one who states 
abstract facts, not as one who pays compliments. | 

"I'll try," she said. "And it may be easier when 
I'm quite strong." i 

' They had many such conversations, for he visited 
her every day. Once, when he was in a specially 
friendly mood, he told her the history of the still 
troublesome wounds. Of course, they had come about 
through a woman. She had been ten years older than 
himself, and she had played with him, taking his heart 
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by storm that she might snap it in two between her 
fingers. 

"Was she beautiful ?" asked Miss Muffet softly. 

He nodded. 

"She was extraordinarily fascinating. Always 
eluding you — like a will-o'-the-wisp. " 
• Miss Muffet sighed. "I know," she said. "The 
Elusive Type, breezy and superb." 

He looked at her amusedly. 

"Well, yes; that's quite a good description, and it 
Sounds literary." 

Our Princess sat upright. 

"I hate that sort," she said. "They're prigs !" 

He smiled at the fierce intensity of her eyes. 

"What's the other sort like?" he asked. 

She blushed guiltily. 

"Oh, the other sort are miserably accessible, and 
they're not half proud enough. But at least they're 
human !" 

He folded his arms, leaning back against the mantel- 
piece. 

"This is interesting," he said. "Now, suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that John Smith pays loverly 
attention to Louisa Jones — Louisa being of the Elusive 
Type — what does she do when the bold boy kisses 
her?" 

"She says 'How dare you !' and slaps his face," said 
Miss Muffet promptly. 

"I see. And her sister Martha, who is accessible, 
treats him gently, I suppose?" 

"I'm afraid so," said Miss Muffet "You see, she 
would feel sorry for him, and though she mightn't 
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let him kiss her, she wouldn't attempt to snub him." 

"Jolly little girl!" said Dr. Swift "I like Martha 
for that." 

"But you'd pursue Louisa, because she'd be more 
tantalising. And so would John Smith." 

"Perhaps; and then come back to Martha when 
Louisa had done her worst. The hunting instinct 
doesn't satisfy, you know." 

"But suppose Martha were rather dull — old-fash- 
ioned, perhaps, and prim, without any sort of Past?" 

He looked into her eyes for a moment before he 
answered. Then he said: 

"I think I should love her all the better for that" 

"And supposing other people found her dull — would 
you go on loving her ?" 

"I should say that the other people had bad taste," 
he answered. 

Miss Muffet laid her head peacefully upon the pil- 
lows. She felt infinitely relieved. Perhaps some men 
preferred the Accessible Type, after all. If so, her 
Prince might yet arrive. 

Suddenly he came to the bedside. 

"Good-bye," he said, and took her hand; then let 
it go abruptly, and was out of the room before she 
could speak. 

"I must have offended him," she thought "Per- 
haps he thinks my conversation rather fast, or that I 
want to marry him, or something beastly like that 
Really, this Life is impossible!" 

And she felt mournful for the rest of the evening, 
like the victim of a dastardly conspiracy. 

During the night she re-acted the little scene, and 
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felt tremendously ashamed of her own part in it She 
had taken such a personal interest in Martha Jones 
that it was no wonder he had suspected her of mak- 
ing love to him. 

"And I was really only absorbed in the case," she 
thought. "But of course I can't explain that when he 
comes to-morrow." 

Her fears were justified next day, for his manner 
was brusque and his eyes remote. She wept when he 
had gone, not because it mattered in the least, but 
because it was yet another instance of Life's injustice. 

"Was there ever such a beastly world ?" she sighed, 
and gave herself up to Gloom. 

"I never met such a quaint child as you," said nurse, 
when she brought in the lunch. "When you're not 
singing a glory song, you're weeping. It's a danger- 
ous temperament, I'm sure." 

"Is it?" sighed our Princess. "Well, it's mine, and 
that's all there is to it. I've always been like this; 
and I'll be the same till I die, unless I have a spiritual 
spring-cleaning in the interval. It's a sad, bad world, 
dear nurse, and we're all miserable sinners." 

"You're a silly child," said nurse. "If you could 
look on into the future, you'd be surprised at all the 
nice things that are there for you." 

"You're merely surmising, you hypocrite!" de- 
clared Miss Muffet 

"Oh no, I'm not. I can't imagine you having any- 
thing but a happy life. You're a sun-baby to your 
finger-tips." 

"Oh, you dear old thing!" cried Miss Muffet "I 
do love you for saying that." 
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"Now eat up your sweetbreads," said nurse. "If 
you don't put on at least three pounds this week, we 
shall be getting into trouble with Dr. Swift." 

"Who cares for the old duffer!" cried Miss Muffet 
"And Fm sick of sweetbreads. They're as tasteless 
as boiled buttons." 

But nurse insisted. 

"You be a good girl," she said ; "otherwise I shall 
never make another nice remark." 

That threat spurred Miss Muffet to action, and the 
plate was duly emptied. As she made slow progress 
through her sago, she reflected that nurse was sin- 
gularly sweet. For one thing, she listened so admir- 
ingly when one talked nonsense, as though she were 
in the presence of genius. And then she had a high 
opinion of Miss Muffet's mental powers. She obvi- 
ously thought our Princess an inspired child. No 
wonder, then, that Miss Muffet was gratified. Ad- 
miration was like manna to her, as we know. She 
withered in a disapproving atmosphere, and couldn't 
get on at all without love, any more than a baby can 
thrive on an empty stomach. 

So she felt grateful to nurse for her praise. And it 
was kind of her to prophesy that roseate future. After 
such a troublous Past, it would be pleasant to be happy 
for a season. 

"Oh, make it come quickly, dear God !" she prayed. 

Lately she had got back her faith in a Providence 
that concentrated on herself and her affairs. Indeed, 
after tea a hallowed peace was now her regular com- 
panion. She was sure God meant well by her; she 
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had no doubt but that He had wiped out her sins and 
clean forgotten them. 

"To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
ness, though we have rebelled against Him." 

The sentence was often in her mind, and it ex- 
pressed her feelings wonderfully well. Though there 
was no change in her circumstances, she suddenly felt 
thankful, conscious, too, of a vast compassion cover- 
ing her like a shield. There were times when she 
could have put out her hand to touch God, the room 
seemed so full of Him. Then she would lie still with 
her eyes closed, breathing lightly, offering a contrite 
heart to His service. An exquisite faint rapture 
would possess her as she was assured of His forgive- 
ness. 

"You're so good to me," she would say. "Fve be- 
haved like a beast, and yet You haven't lost patience 
with me, you beautiful God." 

Or she would recite odd prayers or Bible verses in a 
breathless voice that shook and was tremendous with 
love. 

Of course, she made gigantic, glorious Resolutions. 
Never again would she dally with Cuddling, Cush- 
ions, and Cream, but henceforth for ever would live 
in dull sobriety. Her Career would be lonely and 
serene as the strange moon, coldly resplendent like the 
stars. No pleasures of the world for her ; she would 
not so much as taste the rich warm fruits of earth. 
She would be a Mystic, and visions and dreams her 
food and drink. As for the Prince — well, perhaps 
she was better without him. He would interrupt her 
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holy reverie, and remind her too forcibly of the flesh 
and the devil. 

"Oh, dear God, I'll do anything You ask of me, 
however hard," she volunteered. "And I shan't let 
anyone kiss me again so long as I live." 

Oh, she reached cold heights of virtue after tea, 
and took innumerable oaths, and sacrificed herself 
upon a dozen altars. She felt it was a pity that her 
Bishop could not see her in this mood. Indeed, she 
would have liked to proclaim her salvation from the 
house-tops, that all the people who had been wont to 
think her frivolous might behold the vast depth of her 
and be ashamed. For the time being she had lost her 
ambition to be interestingly Wicked, desiring to be 
thought a saint instead. 

Again she was lusting for an audience. Yet her 
emotions were real and her religion natural as a child's 
affection. She did love God unfeignedly, and quite 
truly she meant to please Him in the future. Only 
she would have preferred to make her vows in the 
presence of a congregation, which was Miss Muffet 
all over. 

"I'm going to be good for evermore," she asserted 
continually, as it were with one eye on God, for all 
the world like a puppy who, having performed his 
trick, looks round self-consciously for the lump of 
sugar. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Op course, our Princess was sorry when her rest-cure 
came to an end. She was in no hurry to return to 
the battlefield, remembering its dangers too well. 
Nevertheless she had to face it, and to make a show of 
liking it as well. 

"We'll send you into the country to milk cows for 
a month or two/' said Dr. Swift. "Where would 
you like to go?" 

Miss Muffet thought of Hungerford, and answered 
"Somerset." 

"Right! We'll hunt up a comfortable farmhouse, 
and pack you off next week. You'll get fat in no time, 
when you're breathing pure air." 

"But won't it be dull?" 

"Not at all. We must choose a place where you'll 
have jolly company and tennis as well as agriculture. 
And you mustn't think too deeply all at once. Leave 
the problems of life alone till you're fit to battle with 
them. Also, don't take your soul to pieces more than 
once a day." 

She laughed. 

"You understand me awfully well. I think you 
must be psychological Now, how did you guess that 
I'm introspective?" 

"Sheer inspiration. And perhaps a slight knowl- 
edge of human nature. I've lived pretty long, you 
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know. At twenty-nine one ought to know something 
of one's kind." 

"I'm twenty-two/' said Miss Muffet naively. "But 
I'm years older in my mind. Sometimes I feel an- 



tique." 



"You baby!" he said; and there must have been 
more in the words than you and I can see, for Miss 
Muffet blushed and looked earnestly at a bunch of 
roses. He cleared his throat abruptly, and there was 
a terrific pause. 

"How quickly flowers die in this room !" said Miss 
Muffet primly. "Do you think it's too hot?" 

"Possibly," he replied. "Yes, I dare say there's 
something in that." 

He spoke absently, and almost immediately made 
his exit. 

"Really, he's rather sweet," thought Miss Muffet. 
"He seems to be always on the brink of something, as 
though he were going to make a tremendous revela- 
tion ; but nothing ever tomes. Still, he's a dear." 

Next day he told her that he had found the ideal 
farmhouse. It was owned by gentlewomen, and peo- 
ple in delicate health stayed there for rest and healthy 
occupation. 

"They milk cows and feed pigs, and do whatever 
they like in the way of wholesome work," said Dr. 
Swift. "The lady who told me of it stayed there for 
six months, and now she wants to go back again. She 
learned to do everything short of ploughing the fields." 

"I shan't stay so long," said Miss Muffet. "One 
month will be enough for me." 
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"Wait and see/' he said. "Probably we shall have 
to drag you back to London town by force." 

On the last day at Portman Square he was nervous 
and uneasy as he said good-bye. 

Now, take care of yourself/' he kept saying. 
Don't over-do things, and for Heaven's sake don't 
be intelligent." 

"That sounds rude," she objected. "As though I 
weren't always intelligent." 

"I'm sorry," he said. "I didn't mean that. The 
trouble is that your brain moves too quickly, and 
that's bad for your body. I want to make you a little 
bit gross." 

"You've been awfully kind to me," she said. "I 
haven't begun to thank you yet" 

He came towards her, but stopped short midway. 

"Take care of yourself," he said. "Won't you? 
Promise that you will." 

She promised, smiling at his eagerness. 

"Good child ! You see, I want you to do me credit. 
It would be dreadful if you were to have a relapse." 

She laughed again, very softly. 

"Yes, wouldn't it be awful ? But I don't think I'm 
so brittle as all that." 

"Good-bye," he said, and took her hand, letting it 
go sharply as though he had lighted on it by mistake. 
At the door he turned and looked back at her. 

"Good-bye," he said again. 

She smiled and waved her hand; whereat he hesi- 
tated, then vanished with surprising speed. 

On the morrow the journey to Somerset took place, 
and our Heroine made a triumphant entry into her 
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remote farmhouse. The village of Binford was set 
among green hills, and the cottages straggled de- 
liriously. Everything that you saw was little and pic- 
turesque. There were only two big houses, and they 
were built long and low to fit the general scheme. And 
there were high lanes made for lovers, and cool prim- 
roses wherever there was grass. 

"I'm glad it's April," thought Miss Muffet, as she 
looked out over the fairy world from her bedroom 
window on the morning after her arrival. Then she 
took her walking-stick and set out to discover. 

All her invalidism fell from her in this atmosphere, 
and once again after this long interval she Wanted 
to Live. She no more was content with passive Reso- 
lutions ; she was ready for hot action and big deeds. 

"I've been an inert lump for the last six weeks," 
she thought. "Simply a soulless clod. But now I'm 
alive again, thank God !" 

She climbed a little hill and stood looking down over 
the peaceful country. It was beautifully quiet 

"Angela, my dear, you've got to start afresh," she 
said. "You've got to renounce the devil and all his 
works, and be maidenly and chaste. Only cheap girls 
let themselves be kissed. I admit that you were lonely 
when you flirted with Hungerford, but that's no ex- 
cuse — simply none! You must pull yourself up, you 
wretched girl, and atone for all your beastly sins by 
living virtuously in the future." 

Oh, she felt very stern with herself, most harsh 
and unrelenting. 

"Look how you behaved with Hungerford," she per- 
sisted, though her soul was wriggling defiantly. "And 
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you weren't half firm enough with Bolsover, though 
you knew he was a pig. No, Angela, it won't do. 
You're degenerating into a Rotter, pure and simple." 

She nibbled a blade of grass, ruefully eyeing the dis- 
reputable soul. 

"Life is so beautiful/' she declared. "Up here you 
can see that, and feel it as you feel the wind on your 
face. There's beauty in everything, my dear, even in 
the things that hurt, like failure and disappointment 
and unrequited love. Those are the shadows of some 
wonderful reality, and the same spirit that makes love 
so exquisite is in them. Which means, don't you see, 
that pain and hard discipline are every bit as beauti- 
ful as happiness. It's only that they don't shine quite 
so brightly. And, after all, what are circumstances? 
So long as you can dream, it doesn't matter a great 
deal what happens to you. To have the spirit of ro- 
mance within yourself — that's the secret, Angela. 
And to be romantic you must keep clean, which means 
no kissing." 

So soliloquising, she walked home across the fields, 
resolute yet sad. There was a beauty in herself that 
cried out to the beauty of the world, demanding a 
kingdom of its own. 

"I want the sun and the moon and the stars to hold 
in my lap," said the soul of Miss Muffet. "I want 
food and warmth in abundance, and a harvest of 
dreams, and all the rich beauty of this earth, to make 
me happy." 

"Be more abstract, Angela," said our Princess. 
"I'm afraid you're top crude and greedy." 
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Yet the soul continued to clamour noisily, like a 
hungry child at sight of a favourite pudding. 

"I want — I want !" it said, and Miss Muff et had a 
hard fight to be philosophic in spite of it 

There were three people at the luncheon-table when 
she entered — all women. They ventured polite re- 
marks as she sat down. Had she enjoyed her walk, 
and was not this country quite delicious ? 

"I've eaten like a horse since I came, ,, declared a 
stout woman in a tartan blouse. "It's wonderful air, 
you know." 

"Have you been here long?" asked Miss Muffet. 

"Three months. I was all skin and bone when I 
came, but I've filled out wonderfully since." 

Miss Muffet made a non-committal sound below 
her breath, and took note of the company as she ate 
her soup. There was a lean woman sitting opposite, 
with an affected manner and an air of breathless in- 
tensity. She spoke little, but continually caught your 
eye and smiled earnestly. There was also a small, 
pretty person dressed in an artistic smock, who talked 
incessantly. 

"My husband spoils me," she confessed. "He treats 
me as though I were a piece of fragile china. Every- 
one laughs at him out there, and really he is ridicu- 
lous." 

"Perhaps you haven't been married very long," said 
the stout lady viciously. "He may get more sensible 
when custom has done its work." 

The Anglo-Indian tittered, undismayed. 

"Oh no, he's incorrigible!" she declared. "Every- 
one says so." 
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Her lean neighbour sighed, crumbling her bread in- 
tensely. 

"I wonder!" she murmured; and her tone was so 
intense that no one dared ask what had set her won- 
dering. That was the effect she had upon mankind. 
f¥ou surveyed her reverently, and held your tongue. 

After lunch she laid a firm hand on Angela's arm, 
intimately pressing it. 

'We must be friends, you and I," she said. "Come 
for a moonlight stroll this evening, and we can talk 
freely to each other." 

Miss Muffet scanned the horizon for a loophole of 
escape. 

"I have to go to bed early just at first," she said. 
"Shall we wait for a week or two?" 

"Very well. Ten days from now; and after that 
no reprieve," said the lady, and made haste to her 
bedroom for an afternoon nap. 

"Ye gods, what a collection!" sighed Miss Muffet. 
"They make me ripe for a nest in the wilderness." 

With which reflection she set out once more to woo 
wisdom on her little hill. 

Next day she took her lunch there in happy soli- 
tude, and after that she had a daily picnic to avoid 
the company in the dining-room. 

She was always taking herself to task, sternly re- 
monstrating with her restless soul. 

"You must settle down," she said. "And you 
mustn't be miserable because you haven't got a lover. 
You're not worthy of one, you know, so why on earth 
should you go on fussing? Make up your mind to 
self-respecting loneliness, my dear good fool." 
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V ." 

But the soul would hear none of it 

"I want!" it shouted. 

"Well, what do you want?" she questioned ir- 
ritably ; whereupon it mumbled something that sounded 
like "Swift" 

Now, at that she realised how irrevocably the man 
had taken hold of her. Subconsciously she had been 
thinking of him ever since she came here, and fight- 
ing a miserable want inside her with futile weapons 
of cool argument. She couldn't explain why she 
cared ; she only knew that she was home-sick for him. 
She grew tender as she thought of the roughness of 
his hair and his ruminative eyes. Weirdly, inex- 
plicably, she wanted him. That was what giiled her 
soul. 

Of course, it was tragically hopeless. He would 
look on her impersonally, as one of many patients; 
she would be just a case to him, not a human being 
at all. 

"You've got rotten luck in love, my dear," she 
sighed. Let's hope you'll die a natural death before 
you're much older. Otherwise I see you hanging 
yourself with a stocking or cutting a vein in the bath." 

Now that she had acknowledged the want, it hurt 
mors keenly, and it continually faced her, whereas be- 
fore she had hidden from it behind gaunt rocks of 
abstract thought. 

The charm of him came back to her with force. 
Sometimes he looked terribly young, and when he had 
said "You baby!" that day, there had been magic in 
his eyes. 

Well, if you are learned ip Romance, dear Reader, 
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you will know that look quite well. It is magic that 
makes dull eyes quick and shining, so that we love 
them unawares. And that same magic transforms 
prosaic persons into kings and queens, who run 
sublimely to their kingdoms, forgetful for once of 
common sense. Under the spell of that bewitching 
light they become beautifully mad, divinely contemptu- 
ous of all little cautious men. For a while, indeed, 
they fly on wings, and snatch at the moon in pass- 
ing, as if they would pluck it from the sky, and think 
to hold God in their hungry hands, and to carry the 
spirit of all beauty in their )x>ckets. Glorious fools! 
How they weep when the high dreams fail, for they 
had expected the magic to endure for ever, forgetting 
that no beauty lasts longer than an hour. 

"It shone so blindingly only a moment back/' they 
say. "It beckoned to us, forcing us to fly in hot pur- 
suit, and we didn't care for anything in heaven or 
earth while it lasted." 

You see, then, that Magic is a dangerous thing, and 
especially so where the human eye is concerned. When 
Miss Muffet decided that she had caught a glimpse 
of it in Dr. Swift's, then the mischief was done with 
a vengeance. Indeed, you would not have doubted 
that, could you have seen her sitting there on her hill, 
wickedly oblivious of the damp grass, with her chin 
in her hand, and a piece of grass between her lips. 
You may say that she looks very harmless, though 
there is no doubt that she is courting rheumatism. I 
ask you to glance at those contemplative eyes. They 
are not merely wistful, not only perilously soft There 
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is Magic in them — implacable white Magic, fiery and 
strange. 

Let us walk softly in the presence of that mystery, 
sighing compassionately for our little Miss Muffet 



CHAPTER XXV 

I say, let us walk softly, for our Sleeping Beauty is 
about to wake. She is turning restlessly on her white 
bed, stretching out milky arms and uttering frail 
sighs, while her eyelids tremble vaguely. The white 
flower is ready to be plucked, and now the household 
listens in suspense for the footsteps of the Prince. 

"But it's all very sudden," you may say. "And she 
had nothing at all to go upon." 

That is true; but whoever understood the ways of 
love? The angel comes and is gone in the twinkling 
of an eye, leaving the waters troubled though the 
night be still. And we rub our eyes and wonder at 
the miracle. It is useless to look at fairies through a 
microscope. You must be like a child, full of faith 
and ecstacy, if you would hold one in your hand. 

So ask no questions as to how or why our Princess 
fell in love. Frankly, I am as puzzled as yourself, 
and have not the vaguest idea how it happened. I 
simply accept the mystery, and go on tiptoe through 
the drowsy palace, fully prepared for marvellous 
events. 

I think that Miss Muffet looked rather sweet with 
lovelight in her eyes. There was a shimmering soft 
radiance about her as she sat there dreaming of the 
Prince — a sweet wistfulness, a beautiful despair. Yet 
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there were hopes, too, in abundance, little, dear, frantic 
hopes that left irresolute dimples in her cheeks. She 
didn't know whether to laugh or cry, so she hovered 
weakly between the two extremes, first sighing, then 
smiling, and again sighing like any other moonstruck 
child. Oh, the beauty of the world was pressing her 
hardly now ; it had taken hold of her very heart. 

You and I know the feeling, do we not? We too 
have borne that ecstasy of anguish ; we too have been 
stirred to rapture by a shadow on the grass. Once 
upon a time we could not sleep for the delirious joy 
that possessed us, but had to throw up the windows 
and let the night wind cool our souls. We were so 
happy, yet so full of pain, all because the shadow 
danced divinely, revealing the wonders that are be- 
hind the moon, while keeping always out of reach. 
Like Miss Muffet, we were uncertain whether to laugh 
or weep, as we thought of the one Beloved. And 
though we could see no prospect of a happy ending, 
we were not altogether sad, but somehow triumphant 
because the spirit of all beauty had entered into us. 

I am sure you can remember such a time, dear 
Reader. And though you are a sensible person now, 
remembering your umbrella in the rainy season and 
preferring your newspaper to a book of poetry, I 
think you were not above writing sonnets once upon 
a time. 

And you would have walked bareheaded through 
a hailstorm to gaze at the palace of your Sleeping 
Beauty, though you didn't even know which was the 
window of the shrine. You wished it were possible 
to rescue her from dragons, or carry her bodily out of 
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an ogre's den, and you would have loved to die for 
her. Oh, there was no gift too costly for that precious 
princess ! 

Yet she was only an ordinary girl, and no one but 
you thought her wonderful. There were even some 
who criticised her, calling her dull or unimaginative 
or dowdy or flippant. You alone saw magic in her, and 
fine rare gifts and superb royalty. You found her 
walking incognito among the crowd one day, and knew 
her in that moment. 

"You are my own princess !" you cried. "I have 
been seeking you since the beginning of the world." 

Then she came towards you with a pretty trustful- 
ness, and at that the shadow shone magnificently, blind- 
ing your eyes so that you looked at all things through 
a transforming mist. As for her, she laid her head 
upon your shoulder and let you take her where you 
would, with never a doubt as to your royalty. Perhaps 
the neighbours said : 

"Whatever can he see in her," and "How can she 
think of marrying that commonplace young man?" 

But you could afford to laugh at such blind persons 
as you walked together on the hills of Fairyland. You 
were a poet then, whether you like it or not ; you were 
a Romantic, gathering stars, a beautiful fool drunken 
with moonlight. As you ran headlong after beauty, 
careless of your dignity, unconscious of yourself, you 
had all the reckless glory of the wind. You were 
truly a Hero then and the beauty that you followed 
was mirrored in your face. 

That is the way with lovers all the world over. And 
you may know them at once, because they look more 
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beautiful than other people by reason of that vital 
Magic in their eyes. 

"I wonder if he ever thinks of me," sighed Miss 
Muffet, and of course she must needs make certain of 
the worst. Why, indeed, should he remember her? 

"Was I ever really in love with Hungerf ord ?" she 
asked herself, and fell to comparing symptoms with 
avidity. 

Of course, the Genius had been terribly attractive, 
and she had suffered extremely from his little note. 
She shuddered, remembering how acutely it had hurt. 
And his charm still held her, so that she could not 
think harshly of him, or any way but gently. Yet it 
was Peter Swift whom she loved, not Philip Hunger- 
ford. And that despite the fact that the Genius was 
a unique wonder, and the other a more or less ordinary 
man. All the fiery qualities Miss Muffet loved were 
in Hunger ford. He was big with dreams, and the 
thoughts moved quickly in his complex brain. He 
was all intelligence, and we know how she yearned 
after clever people. She had been enchanted from the 
first by his resplendent gifts, his clever talk, his mellow 
brilliance, his beautiful discontented soul. It was the 
artist in him that irresistibly appealed to her. Peter 
Swift had none of these attractions. Nevertheless, he 
did not show so badly beside Hungerf ord. The clean 
youth of him made its own appeal, and you felt that 
he would never degenerate into a Philanderer. His 
soul was of the steadfast, simple kind, unharassed by 
an artistic temperament. 

But it is vain to weigh love in the balance, as Miss 
Muffet found. She could not possibly explain why 
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she was in love with Peter Swift rather than with 
Hungerford; she only knew that the thing was so. 
And, behaving sensibly for once, she left it at that. 

"If he were to love me," she thought, and sighed. 
"If he were to ask me to marry him, I should have to 
Confess." 

Dear Reader, she was beginning to regret her Past, 
now that the Prince was on the threshold. She pro- 
foundly wished that she had said "No" to the 
Cuddling, Cushions, and Cream, passing by on the 
other side with not so much as a backward glance. 

"What a beast he would think me!" she reflected. 
'He would expect his wife to be so pure. For I'm 
sure he's awfully good." 

Nevertheless, there would be a certain zest in the 
Confession, one must admit. True to herself, she 
forgot the Hero for a moment as she rehearsed the 
scene. 

"You don't know me as I am," she would say, and 
then she would inform him of her two Experiences. 

"They both asked me to elope," she would declare. 
"I sat on the knee of one, and I let them both kiss me." 

He would pace the floor in silence after that, aghast 
at her wickedness. Then she might say rather 
proudly : 

"Well, there is no more to be said. I am sorry, but 
perhaps it is better so. Good-bye!" 

Short and crisp like that. Whereupon exit the 
Heroine, pale but extremely dignified. 

And at that point she remembered that she was in 
love, and that she simply couldn't bear such an end- 
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ing. Nevertheless, she scented tragedy in the air, 
feeling sure that she was born to sorrow. 

"I must rise above Circumstances/' she decided. 
"I must concentrate on my Career and put love on 
one side. Artists ought to be sufficient to themselves." 

Yes, she must forget Peter Swift — assuredly it was 
the only thing to do. And hard work must be her 
care. She would finish Penelope; this very evening 
she would take up the thread. 

Accordingly, she settled herself on the window-seat 
in her bedroom immediately after tea. There was a 
new exercise-book on her lap, and a beautifully sharp 
pencil in her hand. She was going to send Penelope 
for a sea-voyage, and land her in funny places, where 
she would have adventures, and produce a lover or 
two to help forward her development. Momentous 
happenings were to disturb her peace in every chapter. 
No more cooping up for Penelope now that Miss 
Muffet had regained the reins. 

Yet she was in no hurry to begin. Pensively she 
drooped her head until it rested on the white ledge, 
and so she sat ruminating on her masterpiece. 

The sun was setting, and the old-fashioned garden 
and the little hills were lustrous in its light. Warm 
shadows flickered over them, that lengthened and then 
died. A while ago there had been rain, for the wind 
reeked of earth, sweet-smelling, living earth. An 
impenetrable mystery held the birds spellbound. It 
was as though Fairyland were crying to the earth, 
and the earth listening intently, trying to understand. 
It was the hour of all romance. 

Miss Muffet was aware of the wonders abroad, and 
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they distracted her. She couldn't focus on Penelope 
while those immortal voices harassed her. 

"It's the possibilities of life that hurt/' she thought. 
"You live in a walled city, and see glorious things from 
your window — flowers that you can't smell, and 
heavenly fruits that you mayn't eat. Till you die you 
go on looking at them from the window, and in the 
end it breaks your heart. Such a wonderful world is 
beyond the walls, but you can't so much as set foot in 
it" 

She decided to show forth this, which was surely 
the secret of all tragedy, in the life and death of 
Penelope. For the girl was to die young, and she 
was to have a lot of premonitions during her intro- 
spective life. From beginning to end she was to be 
haunted by presentiments of failure, always going in 
search of beauty and being disappointed. Whatever 
her circumstances she would remain dissatisfied, with 
dreams too highly pitched and hopes altogether too 
big for this little world. 

"Even when the lover comes she won't be happy," 
said her author. "Nothing on earth will content her, 
but every joy will be just a shadow of something 
better still which never comes. And that will make 
her restless and a bit sad even when things are going 
well." 

Poor Penelope! Hers was a miserable fate, you 
must allow. Just a series of premonitions, an accu- 
mulation of vain desires. Miss Muffet was sorry for 
her, but it had to be. That is the worst of being a 
Realist. You can't put pink shades on the lights to 
create a glamour round your men and women, nor 
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can you bury bitter facts in a spoonful of sweet stuff. 
Realism demands the absolute truth, however un- 
palatable it may be, however sour or stringent. 

Miss Muffet called herself a Realist, so she must 
needs tell the truth about Penelope. And, frankly, 
she took a certain pleasure in the very sadness of the 
tale. She quite looked forward to the grim pathos of 
the last page. She hoped very much that someone 
would weep over it, and that eventually the whole 
British Public might be snivelling and gulping and 
stormily sighing at the poignant beauty of the book. 

There would be several love-scenes in the last 
chapter, and a few love-letters. Yes, whatever else 
was omitted, the love-letters would be there. She 
sighed pleasurably, thinking of these. And then she 
sighed miserably, because it suddenly occurred to her 
that she herself had never had a love-letter. Suppose 
she were to die in such a state ! 

"Oh, dear God, don't let that happen!" she im- 
plored. "Send me just one, and I'll be satisfied." 

The absurdity of her! Surely there was never a 
Heroine so rampantly ridiculous. 

"I'm sure he would write beautiful letters," was her 
next thought, and after that Penelope was nowhere. 
She and her premonitions made a rapid exit from 
Miss Muffet's mind, and not a single adventure, nor a 
suggestion of one, was recorded in that virgin book. 
For our love-sick Princess was making a poem in- 
stead. 

She wrote it quickly, and when she had done her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes pregnant with the 
white Magic that we saw in them before. It was 
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*n Orgy of Magic this time from which the goblins, 
hobgoblins, and all the powers of evil, fled for their 
lives. Had they lingered a moment they most cer- 
tainly would have been burned to ashes. 

"We must give her up for the time being," they 
said, and gnashed their teeth, like the dirty dogs they 
were. 

Then the fairies were immensely glad, as they 
hovered round Miss Muffet in a shining host, filling 
her heart with shy, delicious dreams. 

"If only he cared !" she sighed, and closed her eyes 
that nothing might disturb her memories. 

"It must end happily," whispered the fairies. "Such 
stories always do." 

Then our Sleeping Beauty sighed again, and dream- 
ily listened for his step. Surely he would come soon 
to kiss her into life. 

"Yes, he will come," declared the fairies. "He is 
on his way." 

At that the white flower quivered, as though shaken 
by a summer wind, so eager was it to be plucked and 
kissed and to lie within his breast. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Now, you may say that I ought to tell you more of 
Miss Muffet's actual doings during these days. I dare 
say you expected a little wit to be extracted from the 
eccentricities of her fellow-lodgers, and some good 
descriptions of scenery introduced. Perhaps you are 
bored with Miss Muffet, now that she is merged in 
Peter Swift. Dear Reader, I can't pay the least 
attention to the three lodgers, because they simply 
didn't exist for our Princess. They were like the 
chairs they sat upon to her — inanimate objects of the 
neuter gender. She noticed them as little as she 
noticed the cheap pictures on the wall. The sky and 
the primroses were far more real to her. 

"That girl is in a dangerous state," said the three 
among themselves. "It's a sign of madness to keep 
so strictly to oneself." 

"Have you noticed how odd her manner is?" said 
the Anglo-Indian. "She looks quite fuddled if you 
speak to her suddenly." 

"Poor thing!" sighed the stout lady. "I shouldn't 
be surprised if she lost her reason. They say she has 
had a nervous breakdown, and I imagine there is 
more behind it. Of course, this is quite between our- 
selves." 

"Of course," breathed the Anglo-Indian. "But what 
do you think was really the matter?" 

278 
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The stout lady shrugged her shoulders. 

"Rest-cures cover a multitude of sins," she darkly 
asserted. 

The intense woman nodded, and poured fulness of 
pity on Miss Muffet in a trenchant undertone. It was 
evident that she believed the worst. 

Mind you, our Princess was not on her best be- 
haviour in these days. She wandered lonely as a 
cloud from morn till eve, seeking the solitude of the 
lanes or climbing her little hill with a book of poems 
for companion. She took a delight in anything that 
had to do with love. She understood so well the 
plaintive sighing of the lover for the Beloved, and 
the ecstasy of their coming together. All the sweet 
tremors, the doubts, the precious agonies, had no mys- 
tery for her. She felt wise enough to prophesy 
— almost omniscient, indeed. The world kept no se- 
crets from her now that she was in love. 

"I wonder if he would think me passionless/' she 
thought, and with that she grew wistful, because this 
was her stumbling-block, you know. 

It would be so tragic if his wooing were to leave 
her cold. But perhaps he never would make love to 
her. Most likely he had forgotten her very name by 
now. 

It was a sad Miss Muffet who went dreaming 
through the lanes those April days. She wanted the 
Prince so badly, yet still he lingered. Sometimes a 
sick fear took her lest she should live alone to the end, 
and no man send her love-letters or desire her for him- 
self. Again she wondered whether she had Charm; 
but now there was no Hungerford to reassure her. 
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"I suppose I'm undesirable," she sighed, and the 
thought was like a cold wind blowing upon her heart. 
It struck chill and melancholy. 

"If only I could concentrate on fame/' said she 
pensively. 

Now, in writing the history of Miss Muffet it may 
be that I have paid too little notice to her High Am- 
bitions. I think I have told you how she looked for 
immortality, perhaps accompanied by a funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, and certainly by laurel wreaths. 
We have seen that she regarded herself as a Genius 
who one day would move the world to tears. Even 
when her poems failed she clung to that belief, hug- 
ging it all the closer in the desolation of Garden 
Street. Now and then came days when she longed to 
run out into the highway beating her breast and cry- 
ing: 

"Look how marvellous I am! Don't you see that 
I'm going to be great?" 

Always she had an inexplicable sense of glory in 
store for her, a crown set with stars and a kingdom 
rich and vast. She was sure that one day the world 
would listen to her voice, and then she would be lifted 
to rare heights, whence she would see visions of pure 
beauty till she died. There was an instinct rooted in 
her that claimed such exaltation as its right. 

"I was born for fame," she used to say to Pegotty, 
and there was a sublime assurance in her voice that 
made contradiction futile. She had not once lost 
sight of her Ambitions during this troubled year. Of 
course, the Hungerford affair had dimmed them 
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somewhat, but they had survived that, regaining all 
their vigour in the monotonous rest-cure. 

But now they were as good as dead. They didn't 
even tingle when our Princess mentioned the word 
fame, but were dull as a paralytic's nerves. They 
seemed to have no interest in the kingdom, nor any 
respect for laurel wreaths. And that made things 
harder for Miss Muffet, because she had no other 
door by which she might escape from Love. 

Again and again she resolved to think no more of 
the Beloved, but always her mind sprang back to him 
with the persistent jerk of an elastic band. There 
was no restraining it, which was a sorry state of 
things. When she took up a sober book of essays, 
such as would have interested her in the past, that 
rebel mind refused to read. Instead, it reminded her 
in an undertone of the sayings and doings of Peter 
Swift. And it was the same with all that she did, or 
tried to do. Invariably the Hero sat obstinately in her 
light, shutting out the people and affairs of every day, 
cutting her off from all humanity. 

After a while she gave up the frantic effort to con- 
trol her thoughts, and let him sit there in the fore- 
ground. Now and then she cursed her own weakness, 
but half-heartedly, as one in the grip of a tyrannous 
instinct. It was simply beyond her power to get rid 
of the intruder. And her love grew with alarming 
speed. 

Each day she longed for him with an intenser long- 
ing, so that often now she woke in the night full of 
a sick desire. Then she would turn over on her face 
and pray to God, bashful and tremulous. 
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"Dear God, I want him so!" was the cry of our 
Princess. "Forgive me if it's wrong." 

She dared not ask that he might love her, or even 
that they might meet again. She felt shy of declaring 
herself so openly to the Almighty or any other. 

"Of course I oughtn't to want him," she reasoned. 
"I ought to have more pride than to give my heart be- 
fore it's asked for. I'm afraid I must be rather bold 
and beastly, after all. Unmaidenly, Miss Slatterby 
would say." 

Once more she sorrowed because she was not of 
the Elusive Type. Then she remembered that he had 
been very nice about the case of Martha Jones, and 
all at once she ceased from her agonised praying, and 
smiled roguishly for no visible reason. Then she 
rubbed her cheek against the pillow, in a cosy, com- 
fortable way, and fell asleep in peace. 

Such are the foolish manners of little maids in 
love. 

Hers was a distressful convalescence if you like. 
There was no wholesome vegetation possible while 
her heart was thus turbulent. It was unstable and 
treacherous as a runaway hat, always playing some 
unexpected trick. She was like a person on a rickety 
seesaw, for ever balancing and madly tottering. 

"It's Rotten to be so Churned Up," says she in her 
Diary, and a tempestuous sigh is audible in the words. 

Really, she didn't know what to do with herself, or 
how to deal with her refractory heart. 

As for her imagination — well, it climbed heavenly 
mountains at a stride these days, and always walked 
in ten-leagued boots. When it wasn't singing love- 
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songs, it was preparing little plays for two characters, 
in which Miss Muffet acted brilliantly. I may tell 
you that the Hero made love in a different style each 
day, and sometimes the Heroine confessed, and some- 
times she didn't. Occasionally there were Complica- 
tions, while at other times all went smoothly from the 
meeting to the kiss. And on some days the audience 
had to weep, it was all so pathetic; but more often 
they went home exulting in the lavish happiness of 
the last act. To-day the air quivered to silver wed- 
ding-bells, whereas yesterday the crowd had turned out 
to see the funeral. And so it went on, in flagrant 
contrasts. 

Look at her now as she sits in her window-seat 
watching the sun go down. If you could peep into 
her mind, you would find a brave scene in progress. 

It is Miss Muffet's death-day, and she is lying upon 
a tasteful bed dead of a seemly and swift decline. 
She is looking pale and beautiful, as becomes a young 
Ophelia, and one arm is gracefully outstretched, while 
the other lies upon her breast. Of course her lips are 
parted in the customary way, just a little and no more. 
There is a sealed letter on the table by the bed 
addressed to Peter Swift. Do you visualise all this? 

Well, now picture the Hero entering stormily from 
the wings in a frenzy of haste. I can't tell you whence 
or why he comes, and you mustn't wonder about it. 
Some facts are inexplicable. It is enough to know 
that he does enter, and to watch him drop on his 
knees by the chaste bed. Hear how he entreats those 
blind eyes to open, that silent mouth to speak. Listen 
to his quick, hot whisper as he fondles the unresponsive 
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hand. His endearments come passionately out of a 
broken heart 

At last he catches sight of the sealed letter, seizes 
it, tears it open, reads once, twice, again, then hides 
his face, and you can see by the spasmodic working 
of his shoulders that he is moved to tears. A strong 
man in tears ! Miss Slatterby could tell you how the 
authors of paper-backed fiction revel in the sight. Take 
up the letter for yourself, and see if it doesn't bring 
a lump into your throat. It tells of an unrequited love 
nobly restrained, of an urgent, agonised desire that 
has been hidden from mankind these six months ^past, 
eating the Heroine's heart like a consuming fire. 

"Sweetheart, this pain is more than I can bear!" 
says she. "I think I shall be glad to die, so you must 
try not pity me, or blame yourself. To the last my 
soul is full of you. I see nothing but your face." 

Miss Muffet wept as she composed those lines. How 
mournful, yet how fine, was this last scene. The 
dolour of it was in its way delicious. Of course he 
had loved her all the time, and would remain true to 
her memory for evermore. And always he would be a 
trifle embittered. 

"If I had come in time!" would be his lifelong 
plaint. 

Contemplating the tragedy, she broke into verse: 



"Is she fair now as she lies? Once she was fair, 
Meet queen for any kingly king with gold-dust on her hair. 
Now she wears poppies in her locks ; white poppies she must 

wear, 
Must wear a veil to shroud her face and the want graven there; 
Or is the hunger fed at length, cast off the care?" 
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Miss Muffet recited the poem in an undertone, and 
felt that it perfectly fitted her case. Wonderful 
woman, Christina Rossetti! 

She feasted richly on another verse : 

"Why do you weep for her to-day, now she is dead? 
You should have wept her yesterday, wasting upon her bed. 
Lo t we who love her do not weep, but crown her royal head, 
Let be these poppies that we strew, your roses are too red. 
Let be these poppies, not for you cut down and spread.' 9 

Miss Muffet swallowed a sob. I fear she was 
enjoying herself. 

Last night it had been the Hero who was laid low. 
Leprosy was his lot, and an island in the Mediter- 
ranean his appointed dwelling-place. Right bravely 
had he kept the dire news to himself, but Miss Muffet 
was by no means to be duped. Of course she heard 
all about it, and how he was packing his trunks in 
his lonely house preparatory to setting forth into exile. 

Away she went to his rescue there and then, though 
they were not engaged, and when she found him sit- 
ting with his face hidden, she ran to him and knelt 
down beside him, fondling his head. She even kissed 
the diseased skin. And when he tried to put her away 
she resisted, full of tumultuous joy at being able thus 
to succour him. In her vision she uttered little glad 
cries, such as a cat will give when you restore her 
kittens. And when he cried out that she must go 
because he was plague-stricken and unclean, she only 
laughed tremulously, and set her lips to his. 

Then he told her how he would soon have no face 
left, and how his whole body would become a stinking 
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corruption, with other gruesome facts. Yet she did 
not shrink or turn away, but at every word crept closer 
to him, all compassionate hot love. 

"Dear heart," she whispered. "Oh, my own sweet 
Dear!" 

There was no escaping from such love as that. He 
had to lay down his head upon her breast at last, like 
a child who has been fighting against sleep. And she 
ruffled his hair with her fingers, murmuring sweet, 
silly love-talk all the while. 

That had been yesterday's drama, and the day be- 
fore that he had been convicted of felony and forsaken 
by his friends. Miss Muffet alone out of all the world 
had believed in him, showing her faith in a hundred 
tactful ways. And now it was she who was stricken, 
broken like some frail flower by a too gusty wind of 
love. The pity of it gripped her, so that she saw the 
little hills through a quivering mist of tears. It was 
absurd. She remonstrated with herself, seeing the 
foolishness of it 

"Angela Muffet, you're an ass!" she said. "You're 
a slimy sponge of sentiment. For heaven's sake, be 
more sensible!" 

With that she dried her eyes and sharply curbed 
her restive imagination. She intended for the ninety- 
ninth time to clean forget Peter Swift. He should no 
longer occupy that seat in the foreground of her 
mind, but must take his departure instantly. And 
never again would she be such an idiot as to fall in 
love. 

"Such things are not for me," she decided. "I 
jiyvas born for a Career, which is far more satisfying." 
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So she said, but her eyes were remarkably wistful, 
almost as though she didn't believe it in her heart. 

She was still straining after stoicism, when some- 
body knocked at the door. 

"There's a gentleman to see you," said a voice. 
"He's in the garden, miss." 

The heart of our Princess went mad at that, and 
fell to pumping blood in a violent, impetuous fashion, 
like a demented engineer. 

"It couldn't be!" said the reasonable part of Miss 
Muffet. 

"Oh yes, it could!" shouted the heart. "There's 
every chance that it is." 

"Oh, God, it would be lovely if it were!" whispered 
our little Princess. 

Then she went downstairs, walking very slowly 
because she wanted to run. In the drawing-room she 
hesitated for a moment, standing quite still with her 
eyes shut and her hands tightly folded. Then she 
walked on through the French window, and across 
the quiet garden, where the shadow of night was just 
discernible on the little hills and the drowsy flowers. 
But the air was warm, for the sun had not yet gone 
down. 

She saw him waiting by a bed of daffodils, and 
suddenly she longed to run away. He must have 
guessed that she was frightened, for he came to her 
and took her by the hands. 

So they stood for one magic second, he breathing 
quickly, she with her eyes cast down, while the flowers 
and the little hills kept guard about them. All the 
earth was redolent of spring that lovely night. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

"I had to come," he said. "I wanted you so badly, 
little girl." 

"Did you?" 

Inwardly she was telling herself that she ought to 
remove her hands or he most certainly would think 
her cheap. Yet with unpardonable weakness, she let 
them be. 

"Come and sit down," he said. "There's quite a 
jolly little seat behind that rockery." 

"Is there?" she murmured, and went with him 
obediently. 

There is no doubt whatever that a girl of the 
Elusive Type would have objected, and Miss Muffet 
felt that she was being horribly Accessible. But she 
walked to the seat without a word. To the last she 
was regrettably unheroic. 

"You're the sweetest little girl I've ever met," he 
said, and took possession of her hand. "Do you 
know that I've been trying to forget you for the past 
three weeks, and failing worse each day?" 

"I've been thinking of you," she confided, leaning 
down to pluck a primrose. 

"Have you really? And did you miss me just a 
little?" 

She was silent, examining the yellow petals with 
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scientific absorption. The shade of Euphrasia loomed 
menacingly before her. 

He stood up, the better to look into her face. 

"Say that you missed me," he implored. 

She raised her eyes, seeing nothing but Euphrasia. 

"Don't you see that I've got to have a little pride?" 
she protested. "If I said 'Yes/ you'd despise me." 

"Oh, you dear little thing!" he cried, and took her 
in his arms. "You beautiful child!" 

Her head was on his shoulder, and she made no 
attempt to free herself. 

"Precious Heart!" he whispered. "Do you know 
how wonderful you are? I don't think you do, though. 
You're such a little young baby." 

He was kissing her eyes very gently, and she sighed 
like one lying down to rest after a weary day. 

"I did miss you," she whispered. "I've been fight- 
ing too, but it was no use." 

"My darling Heart ! Can't you see that we belong 
to each other? Oh, my beautiful, beautiful Dear, tell 
me that you love me." 

Shyly she murmured "Yes," with her face securely 
hidden. Then he took hold of her chin and kissed 
her on the lips. And still she did not thrill ! 

"Darling," she whispered, blushing at her own bold- 
ness. "Do you think I'm passionless?" 

"My sweet one! Why?" 

She confessed her weakness, and he laughed ever so 
tenderly. 

"You're altogether too beautiful for me," he said. 
"How shall I ever grow fit for you, you little pure 
child?" 
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"I'm really very wicked," she confessed. "Do you 
remember that love affair I told you of, when the man 
died a week before the wedding?" 

"Yes. I was so sorry, dearest." 

She caught at his ear and held it fast. 

"It wasn't true," she said. "I made it up just for 
effect. I do that sort of thing sometimes." 
I She dared not look at his face, but clung relentlessly 
to the unhappy ear. His silence terrified her. 

"Are you angry?" she whispered. 

"Darling, Fm tremendously glad. I was fearfully 
jealous of that bridegroom, if you want the truth." 

"But don't you think it was a rotten thing to do?" 

"Rather not! You're just a precious baby, little 
dear Heart, and all you do is innocent and sweet." 

She settled herself happily against his shoulder, then 
suddenly sat up, remembering her Confession. The 
scene would be sadly imperfect without that. 

"Darling," she said, "there's something else." 

He ceased from kissing her hair to ask what the 
thing might be. 

"My Past," she breathed, and shut her eyes. 

"Your Past ?" he echoed, and his voice was fearfully' 
small and still. 

Miss Muffet felt that she was sharpening a razor for 
her own throat, and trembled coldly. Yet, being a 
Realist, she must needs tell the awful truth. 

"You see, I was in a Fast Set," she murmured. 
"People like that believe in Free Love, you know, 
and one of them wanted me to elope. They were 
both literary men." 

"Well?" 
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Again that dreadful stillness in his voice. It made 
her wish for a more spotless record. Miserably 
ashamed, she continued the history. 

"One of them took me to a private room in the 
Cafe Rouge, and I let him kiss me. The other kissed 
me too, and — " she gulped like a discomforted child 
— "and I sat on his knee/' 

Having revealed the worst, she hid her face in his 
sleeve and waited for the judgment. Would he hate 
her or despise her? How quiet he was! No doubt 
he was fighting with himself, that he might have pa- 
tience to deal gently with her. 

Suddenly he spoke, and she caught her breath, 
mightily afraid. 

"You sweet thing!" he was saying. "You little 
fragile child, walking so cleanly in this dirty world. 
How dared they touch you!" 

Then she told him of the loneliness of Garden 
Street, and how beautifully Hunger ford had cherished 
her. She even mentioned that game of bears, and the 
tragedy of its climax. Sometimes she paused in the 
recital, looking for sympathy; and then he kissed her, 
whereat she continued with new courage. 

"Brave little Heart!" said he when all was told. 
"How you must have suffered in that damnable 
street! And to think of those two cads pestering 
you with their beastly offers! God! if I had them 
here!" 

Would you do something awful?" 

Fd thrash the brutes !" said the Hero grimly. 

She loved him for wanting to avenge her; it was 
dear of him, she thought. 
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"But they didn't exactly pester," she confessed in a 
whisper. 

"Sweetheart, let's forget them," said the Hero. 
"Let's forget everything and everybody in the world, 
and go in search of Fairyland together. That's the 
place for lovers, so they say." 

"Of course it is," she whispered. "And the earth 
is full of it to-night." 

Then he drew her still closer to him, and they 
talked softly of the future that was to be so wonder- 
ful, and of the destiny that had brought them to- 
gether by almost imperceptible ways. 

"From the beginning we were made for this," they 
said ; which is how all lovers talk. 

"Suppose I had never read 'Emancipation/ " she 
murmured. "Perhaps I shouldn't have wanted to 
Live, but been quite content to vegetate in Unevent- 
fulness. Then we should have missed each other. 
So, you see, you'll have to bless Philip Hungerford 
after all." 

"Somehow we should have met," he persisted. 
"You're mine and I'm yours. It's kismet, darling." 

"It's the will of God," said she. "Really, He's 
very good to us." 

"All lovers love Him," he assured her. "Their 
faith comes easily as a child's. Personally, I could 
believe anything while I hold you in my arms." 

"Do you love me such a lot ?" 

"Dear Heart, I want to cut open my breast and 
crush you to my heart like a bundle of sweet flowers. 
I want to kill you, and then bring you back to life 
with my own blood. I want to give and give until 
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I have no gifts left, my Sweet That's how I love 
you." 

"I think I'm frightened of you," she said. "But 
it's a jolly kind of fear." 

"There is no flower so sweet as you in any garden," 
he whispered. "Oh, darling, darling, darling 1 My 
little dear love!" 

His voice shook with a very anguish of passion, 
so that she put out a protective hand and touched his 
hair. 

"Dearest one," she said. 

So they entered Fairyland, these two, and lost 
themselves in the miraculous orchards and ate of the 
mystic fruits. They danced along to fairy pipes, and 
invisible things were plain to them, and all the secrets 
of heaven lay like stars within their hands. And 
their two souls talked to each other like mates who 
have been parted a long while. They had so much to 
say, so many trivial wonders to divulge. And they 
never tired of confessing one to another. They con- 
tinually turned and twisted and made shy revelations 
and intimate sweet confidences. They were prettily 
frank, like friendly children, playing their delicious 
game of hide-and-seek with adorable self-conscious- 
ness. And continually one or other of them paused to 
cry out: 

"How beautiful you are, my Beloved! How fair 
and white in every part !" 

Yet sooner or later we all of us must leave our fairy- 
land and go back to the clamorous hot earth. Not 
even lovers can do otherwise. So this Prince and Prin- 
cess of ours must needs cease from their fruit-gather- 
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ing at last, and return to the battlefield with their eyes 
full of moonlight and glory and precious star-dust on 
their clothes. They reeked of Magic like garments 
over which a strange scent has been spilled. Our little 
Princess had the look of a poet suddenly inspired. 
Her cheeks were aflame, there was a shimmering 
ecstasy over the whole of her. So the Sleeping 
Beauty must have looked after the Prince's kiss. 

"Darling, it's a beautiful world," said she very 
softly. "I've always believed that even in my saddest 
moments and now I know it's true. There's Some- 
thing Wonderful behind it all." 

"And you are the most beautiful thing in all this 
splendid world," he said. 

With that he took her face between his hands and 
reverently kissed it. 

"To-night we have begun our big adventure, Sweet," 
he said. "It's going to be the finest thing that ever 



was." 
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I can't believe it's true," she whispered. "I'm 
afraid — afraid of being too happy." 

"Darling Heart!" I understand. But it's a true 
story, for all that. And you won't be allowed to feel 
sad ever again." 

She laughed softly. 

"And they lived happy ever after," she murmured. 
"Doesn't it sound lovely?" 

With many a pleasant prophesy he bade her good- 
night, and set out reluctantly to his inn, leaving her 
standing by the sundial, with quickened breathing and 
disordered hair. Dreams frail as gossamer inhabited 
her eyes, while a host of enchanting memories set her 
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mind in a tumult. How wondrously it had come 
about ! 

"Oh, God, you're a dear!" was her secret cry, and 
she said it reverently. Her soul was a singing bird full 
of thankful songs. 

Oh, the beauty of the world was manifest to-night ! 
It was poignant as a perfume, heavy, bewildering, 
sweet. It filled you with a blessed sadness; it was 
pregnant with tears, like the voice of a violin. There 
was no escaping from such an ecstasy of woe. 

"I should like to make everyone happy," sighed the 
Princess. "I feel tender to all mankind to-night." 

With that her mind turned to Hungerf ord, and she 
smiled serenely, as a mother smiles looking at her 
little child asleep. 

"There was never such a dear Genius," she thought, 
and bestowed a spiritual kiss upon his gifted head. 

"He'll be glad that the Prince has come," she re- 
flected. "I must tell him about it." 

Then she fell to thinking of the Beloved, and of 
that radiant future they would spend together. Its 
splendid shadow fell across her eyes, like a light shin- 
ing through an open door. 

"There are no sinners in the world," she thought. 
"The people who seem wicked are only disappointed 
children looking for love. They're just terribly hungry 
for a joy like this." 

A vast pity filled her for those unhappy seekers. 
She longed to take the whole world into her arms 
and kiss away its pain. She was maternity incarnate, 
as she yearned over the heart-sick earth. 

Later she went softly to her bedroom and undressed 
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by the light of the moon. Through the open window 
came a faint sweet perfume, which was the breath of 
the sleeping flowers. Our Princess, too, lay down to 
rest, but she did not close her eyes. Can any Princess 
sleep on the day of her deliverance, with the Prince's 
kiss still quivering upon her lips?" 

So Miss Muffet lay absorbed in conscious dreams, 
rapt and contented. The white flower, too, was glad ; 
its petals trembled where his hand had been. In a 
little while he would pluck it, and make each vein his 
own. For he was the Fairy Prince to whom it be- 
longed. 

Meanwhile the Princess dreamed her dreams and 
marshalled her sweet memories. The long, glad 
future opened out before her like a map, and she ex- 
plored strange countries undismayed. True to her 
nature, she travelled by leaps and bounds. 

"The boy shall be Philip and the girl Euphrasia," 
she resolved. "And I hope to heaven she'll be decently 
elusive." 

She was in the midst of furnishing the nursery 
when she fell asleep, and Philip was looking most 
fat and delectable in a blue linen smock. He had the 
Prince's eyes, grey and ruminative. 

On the verge of dreamland she turned back to take 
one last glance at the wonderful day. It shone 
luminous as a gorse-bush in the sun, golden with im- 
mortality. She shut her eyes before the shining of it. 

Then she uttered a sigh of pure content, such as a 
baby gives when all its wants are filled. And so she 
went to sleep. 



AN ANTI-CLIMAX 

Here ends the tale of a romantic infant who played at 
being grown up. 

"Don't think I shall ever be sad again," says the 
dear fool in her Diary. "I have such lovely things 
now to remember." 

Yet a, long time afterwards she wrote this poem, 
laying it with Hungerford's letters between two 
empty pages : 

My song is but a cry 

Of utmost agony ; 
The swan about to die 

Sings also musically. 

These wings I spread so wide 

Came only out of pain; 
In red blood dipped and dyed: 

Can you not see the stain? 

And these frail dreams you hold 

So magical and white, 
Were born of woe untold 

In one black tearless night 

All that comes forth from me 

Is but a bitter cry, 
Is but the agony 

Of one swan doomed to die. 

So I think to the end of her life she must have 
gone in pursuit of shadows, coming home empty- 
handed, ^s is the fate of dreamers* 
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Indeed, all things are shadows, and we but little 
children who have lost our way. Here a light shines 
and we follow it hotfoot, till it vanishes of a sudden, 
leaving us weeping in the dark. Or we stoop down to 
pluck a flower, and it shrivels at our touch. Then 
we cry impatiently: 

"There is nothing Real in all the world — only 
shadows, only shadows!" 

So we grope forward with uncertain feet, both 
heart-sick and afraid. For that which we followed 
was like a dream that vanishes at daybreak, and we 
know not what will come next. 

To the end we stumble on in tears, sometimes elated 
because the glory shines so close to us, almost within 
our hands. 

"Here at last is the substance/' we say ; and as we 
speak it fades. 

Then we fall a-muttering like disappointed children, 
as we sorrowfully regard our empty hands. Truly, 
we all are very little children, though we talk wisely 
and have many years to show. We are so eager for 
something beautiful to keep, so ashamed if any see us 
crying over those most elusive shadows. 

We pretend not to care when the Supreme Thing 
escapes us, and go about with a big C branded on our 
foreheads to intimate that we are Cynics. 

"None of these silly shadows can cheat us," we say. 
"We believe in nothing that we cannot see and touch." 

Oh, we make a brave show in company ! But when 
nobody is looking we shade our eyes and wistfully 
scan the road before us, because a shadow went that 
way not so very long since. 
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But now we can see nothing for dust-clouds, save 
the dead leaves flying before the wind. And as we 
journey by that melancholy road, we cry again that 
there is nothing real in all the world — only shadows, 
disquieting shadows. 

! Yet I think it is the shadows that are real, and all 
the rest a dream. 
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